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Foreword 


This is a trae story of the adventures of my brother, Bob, and his’ 
wife, Barbara, in operating a resort inn on Nantucket Island, 
Massachusetts. All the material was furnished by thefi, and 
they are the co-authors. Since Barbara was the focal point around 
whom the inn revolved, while Bob went to school-teaching on 
Nantucket, it seemed logical to present the story in the first per- 
son, as related by Barbara. 

The names of all characters except members of Bob'! and 
Barbara’s immediate families are fictitious. If t|je names happen 
to coincide with actual names, that’s a coincidA’ace# But the 
characters themselves are real — and characteas. 


F. B. G. 
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1. Bridegroom with Two I^oves 


'The steamer will be docked in eleven minutes, Ba^b,'lBob told 
me accusingly, "and you're not even dressed." 

Standing there dripping on to a wet towS, in front" of the 
kitchen sink, 1 was so obviously not even dressed that there was 
no use trying to deny it. 

In fact, in addition to Bob, two of our paying guests could 
testify that I was not even dressed. They were the guests who, 
ignoring with jolly informality a sign on the door, had come 
bouncing into,^he kitchen for ice-cubes a few minutes beforte — 
and then had beat a hasty, if open-eyed, 'retreat. 

I have never been fond of sponge baths, even when enlivened 
by games of peekaboo with members of the immediate family. 
Now that complete strangers had entered the game, I was frankly 
on the verge of throwing in the sponge. 

"I'm doing the best I can, Bob," I choked. "Instead of try- 
ing to rush me, I wish you'd do somethmg about that kitchen 
door." 

During the week that we had been operating Aftchor Inn on 
Nantucket Island, Massachusetts, I had been urging Bob con- 
tinuously to put a lock on the door. * But he maintained — and 
with some lustification — that we iftad to rush in and out of the 
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dooir so often a lock v^uld slov^ us down. Besides, we hoped to 
have a bath-tub of our very own, soiAe day. 

In lieu of a lock, -Bob had put three different fiigns on the door. 
First he ha^i tried ‘Private'. Then, when that didn't work, he 
tried ‘No Admittance'. Finally, when that didn't work, he tried 
‘Positively No Admittance'. 

‘T'll add," he said agreeably, as if there was no extreme to 
which he v<ould not go to satisfy , my slightest whim, " 'This 
Mekns You.' " 

' I don't want to give the impression that I was standing 
September Morn fashion — or "mothuh nekkit," as they say on 
Nantufket — on the towel. Actually, to cling tightly to what 
little modesty I possessed after a week of kitchen ablutions, I 
was clad in a rayon slip. The slip seemed as intent on clinging 
tightly as I was. 

Fortunately, too, I received some additional camouflage from 
thirty or forty wet sheets, pillow-cases, and diapers. We had had 
fog for four days. Since Bob hadn't been able to dry the laundry 
in the y*vd, Cie had hung a small portion of it from overhead 
pipes a) id temporary clothes-lines in the kitchen. 

I took refuge behind a sheet and attempted to dry myself witli 
one of the wet towels. The few remaining dry towels had to be 
saved for the guests. 

"Don't give up the slip," Bob suggested. 

I had no intention of giving it up. even though I had to go 
through some unladylike coi^tortions to keep the slip down to 
knee level, while sliding the towel up to rny backund shoulders. 

"Nine minutes to go," Bob announced after consulting his 
watch. "We can just make the boat, if you get a wiggle on." 

If those remarks were meant to evoke even a dry chuckle from 
me, all I can say is that they failed miserably. 

It didn't take me long to get dressed, because I was too tired 
to care how I looked. It had been a long day, and Alan's first 
birtliday. Bob and I had managed to devote ten minutes, at 
lunchtime'^, to the ceremony of lighting a single candle on a stofe- 
bought cup cake. Ann ate some of the cake and, later, all of the 
candle. 

I had spent the rest of the day doing my even-tempered best 
tq be a gay young mother, while watching Ann; scrubbing seven 
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toilets, seven bsith-tubs, and seveii sinks; choking- nineteen break-^ 
fasts; making twenty-one lieds, and dusting and vacuuming 
eleven rooms. I ISaid also cooked lunch and supper for Bob, Ann 
and me, and had ^typewritten five letters, answetiiig inquiries 
received that morning*, about reservations. 

Bob, meanwhile, had been cutting the lawn, unstopping a sink, 
wrestling with a mountain of laundry, answering^the telcphdhe, 
answering the front door bell, providing ice, and toti?!ig suitcases 
upstairs and down. 

Mercifully, Ann was asleep now. on a pillow in a wicker basket 
in our bedroom. We did have both a bedroom and a toilet we 
could call our own. But no sink — except for the one |)n the 
kitchen — and no bath-tub. Although it was now eight o'clock at 
night, the kitchen sink was still loaded with the morning's egg- 
hardened dishes. 

It seemed a special sort of irony that in the first houec Bob and 
I had ever owned, and a house w'hich boasted seven lovely Bath- 
tubs, we had to do our bathing in front of the ancient, soap- 
stone kitchen sink. This wasn't so bad for Ann, who fipuld still 
fit into a di'^h-pan. It apparently wasn't so bad for Bofe, who 
professed not to mind sponge baths. For me, it was misery. 

I've always liked to stretch out full length and relax in a tub, 
with steaming water all the way up to my nose and soap bubbles 
exploding luxuriously in my car^. A sponge bath, standing on a 
moist towel while stretching over to wet a wash-rag from widely 
spaced taps — one of which spattered ice water and the other 
live steam — is ho substitute. 

"Seven minutes," said Bob. "If ihe's'on time, we ought to 
hear her whistle right about now." 

Bob has a sixth sense about the Nantucket steameis, of which 
he is a student. It didn't surprise me in the least when the 
whistle sounded, just as he finished his sentence. 

"Captain Mims," said Bob with immense satisfaction, 
"always gives her a real good blast, doesn’t he?" 

"Real good," I commented. "Listen, Bob, do I k^ve to go 
with you to meet the boat? Honestly, I'm about played out. I 
know it's your family and all that, l)ut we saw them only a 
couple of weeks ago on the mainj^and, and we can drop in on 
them tomorrow." 
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"Whenever one oi? the fairiily arrives on Nantucket," Bob 
informed me, still agreeably but ^ with all the finality of a 
Supreme Court Justice handing down a unanir&ous opinion, "all 
the other i9eihbers of the family who are here always meet the 
boat. You see, honey, it's Tradition/' 

I remarked that if I had a nickel for each of the various 
exftausting acrivities which constituted Gilbreth Tradition at 
Nanriicket ^Ve could afford to have a bath-tub installed. 

‘‘Another way to get a bath-tub," grinned Bob, "would be to 
charge admission to your sponge baths. If they're going to be 
semi-public anyway, we might as well cash in on them, eh?" 

I rep^.lised that he knew how tired and depressed I was, and 
that he was only trying to get me into a better mood. 

I realised he had worked just as hard as I, if not harder, during 
that first week of running Anchor Inn. 

I realised that he had tried to get me a maid to help with the 
upstairs work, and that it was I who had declined for reasons of 
economy. 

Even l»'did something that I don't do very often. I burst 
into teUrs. I simply couldn't help it. 

"It's rough, isn't it, honey?" Bob asked gently. 

"But we're in Nantucket," I sobbed. "That's what you 
always wanted, isn't it?" 

"I thought it was what you wanted, too," Bob whispered 
miserably. 

I hate women who cry an^ I detest women who bawl, which 
was what I was doing. So I mopped my eyes on hi near-by sheet 
and tried to keep things down to a muted bellow^ 

"I'm sorry. Bob," I choked. "Sure, I guess being in Nan- 
tucket is what I wanted, too," 

"I'll bet," he continued, "you wish you were back on the 
mainland, don't you — back in our apartment with a regular 
salary cheque coming in every week! I don't blame you." 

I thought of the apartment we had given up in New Jersey. It 
had been cqmfortable and fairly spacious, witli privacy, closets, 
a separate \bedroom for the baby, dressers, an all-electric kitchen 
and, yes, a six-foot ba^h-tub. Up until a week ago, I had 
thought it a chore to make jirst one bed and Ann's crib. 

"Don't be silly," I sniffed, still weeping a little in spite of 
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everything I could do. ''Are 3>oU all setf We'd better hurry. 
Did you remember about ttft lights?'' 

BoWrushed upstairs to turn on the lights in the passages. Mean- 
while, r scribbled a ifote that, "Managers wiU be back |ft 8 p.m.", 
and thumb-tacked it to the door. I felt guilty about leaving the 
inn even for the few minutes we'd be at the do.ck. 

"Suppose," I asked Bob when he returned tj the kitchfin, 
''someone should phone with an important message ifor 0 Q§ of 
our guests." ^ 

"We'll have to take the chance — just this once," Bob said. 
"T1)e operator would call back in twenty minutes, anyway." 

He went over to the ice-box, gingerly took out an egg| and 
placed it in a saucer on top. He didn't say anything, and he 
didn't have to. Miss Thomas, a prim spinster who had a single 
with a semi-private bath on the second floor, was particular 
about her morning egg. It had to be boiled exadly three 
minutes and it had to be at room temperature — rather than*ice’- 
box temperature — when it was immersed in boiling water. I 
don't know how she did it, but she could alwa^S(>tell j^hen I 
forgot to take her egg out of the ice-box the flight before. 

For some reason, the ridiculousness of her demands and her 
complaints restored my spirits. Bob slammed the ice-box door 
and glared at the lone egg on top, as if it symbolised all the 
problems and inconveniences and worries we had encountered 
during that past week. 

"The old hag," he grumbled. 

Bob brought ^nn, basket and all, and we put her in the back 
seat of the car. She didn't wake up — ouf good little birthday 
girl. As we started for the dock, I could hear the fog-horn at the 
end of the jetty, but the fog itself seemed to be lifting. If it 
were clear in the morning. Bob would be able to get the laundry 
dry. 

"Just smell that wonderful Nantucket air. Barb," said Bob. 
"Doesn't it make you forget sponge baths and old battleaxes 
and all the work at the inn? You know very well you Wouldn't 
trade Nantucket for any place on the mainland!" 


In retrospect, I can see I had anjple warning of the way Bob 
felt about Nantucket. The first ckie had come several years 
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before, when he aini I were ‘planning our tworweek wedding 
trip. Bob had said that of course i^e'd go to Nantucket. From 
his tone of voice, I gathered he took it for granted that no girl in 
her right i^i.,iird would even consider going Any place other than 
Nantucket for a wedding trip. 

"Nantucket,".! mentioned tentatively, "is that island off 
Ca^pe Cod, isnjt it?" 

‘/^ppn’t hand me that," Bob chuckled. 

1 didr/t know it at the time, but it actually is inconceivable 
to him that everyone doesn't know all about Nantucket's loca- 
ion, history, vital statistics, topography, flora, fauna, boat 
3chedij!es, annual rainfall and year-round mean temperature. 

"And you'd rather go there than the Cape?" I asked, even 
more tentatively. 

"Rather go to Nantucket than the Cape?" Bob laughed, and 
looked at me as if — what with my great sense of humour — our 
mariied life was going to be one big giggle. "That’s rich, 
isn't it." 

I deoi^led J'd better go ahead and make a clean breast of it, 
beforev.things got, further out of hand. 

"I've never," 1 blurted out, "been there." 

Bob stopped laughing. "You've never been to Nantucket?" 
he asked. He couldn't have been much more patronisingly in- 
credulous if I had just told him I had never learned the alphabet 
or never worn a pair of shoes. "You mean you were born in 
Massachusetts and brought up in Connecticut, only a few miles 
from Massachusetts, and you've never been on, Nantucket?" 

"Not once," 1 confessed, perhaps a little belligerently, because 
he was beginning to p;et under my skin. "Not only that, but I'm 
not even sure where it is. I think it's off Cape Cod." 

"Good Lord!" said Bob. And it wasn't an act; he simply 
couldn't believe it. "Born in Massachusetts, and she's never 
been to Nantucket." 

"I guess I shouldn't have kept you in the dark about it," I 
snapped. "After all, I had no right leading you on, when I 
knew all tfic time the guilty secret 1 was harbouring. Is the 
wedding off?" 

But Bob wasn't listening.,. "Never been to Nantucket," he 
^aid, shaking his head. "Bom in Massachusetts, and she's . . 
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"'If we're gQing to be ’married;" I replfed with an attempt at 
dignity, "I'll thank you not to addre^ me in the third person/' 

So, •as I say, that was the first clue, and not a very subtle one- 
I should have realised right then that I was planni^ to many 
a man who, in a sense, already was married — ^married to an' 
island off Cape Cod, in Massachusetts; a moody tourist island, 
sometimes bright and beautiful and sometimes .eerie and god- 
forsaken. 

Bob happens to come from a family of brothers and sisters* 
who, besides being frighteningly numerous* are also tightly knit 
into an outspoken and dogmatic clan. 

Bob sometimes admits this himself. As a matter of fact, 
when we told my mother about our engagement, he comforted 
her with: 

"Don't think of it as losing a daughter, Mrs. Filer, ^ T hink of 
it as gaining a phalanx." 

This phalanx can be counted upon to put up a solid front on 
certain basic matters, such as the desirability of Ifa^tuclj^t as the 
destination for a wedding trip. 

In 1945, when Bob delivered to me the official pronouncement 
of our honeymoon plans, I was aware of the numerical strength 
of the clan. But I was still in the dark about such important 
matters as Tradition. Consequently, I was naive enough to 
believe there was a possibility that the plans could be amended. 

Not that I had anytliing against ^oing to Nantucket. Still, I 
had a suspicion that, unless 1 made at least a show of asserting 
myself on this first decision, I would lose all the subsequent ones. 

But the consensus, as I met future brotljier-in-law after future 
brother-in-law, not to mention future sister-in-law after future 
sister-in-law, seemed to be that I was almost as fortunate to be 
heading for Nantucket as I was to have captured the heart of tlie 
youngest Gilbreth brother. The fact that he was the only member 
of the family still unmarried, and the additional fact that as the 
eleventh in a sequence of a dozen children he had ha<f unusual 
opportunities for indoctrination by the older members, were 
deemed to be the final proof of my hitting the matrimonial 
jackpot. 

I don't mean to imply that they> were all quite as wedded to 
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the Islatid as Bob« Who happened to be bon\ ihene at the 
Gilbteths' summer house. But thefe wasn't much dohbt that, 
given a free choice, between the Garden of Eden and the Island 
of Nantuch,;t, they would have voted for Nantucket to the^ last 
man. 

"Of course," Bob told me a day or so later, "when we go to 
Nantucket we'll stay at The Shoe — ^that's Mother's summer 
cott^e. I doxi't think any of the family will be there — or at 
least not ,very many . ' ' 

"Aren't you afraid we'll be lonesome, off on a honeymoon all 
by ourselves, with only a relatively small fraction of the 
family^^" I couldn't resist asking. 

"Don't worry," Bob assured me, "we'll probably never be 
home an3rway. We'll be out clamming, fishing, and swimming. 
You won't need to pack a thing except a bathing-suit, a couple 
of old shirts, and a pair of dungarees. You won't have to bother 
with^any evening dresses or anything like that." 

"That's a break for me, isn't it?" I said, thinking of the 
troussea^. on which I had spent the accumulated savings of two 
years. /^No dancing or eating out at fashionable restaurants or 
cocktails at the Vacht Club or any boring stuff like that." 

"You said it," Bob agreed enthusiastically. "That sort of 
stuff is for the summer people." 

"And you're not summer people?" 

"We go there only in the summers, yesj" he explained 
patiently. "But we certainly are not summer people. Remember, 
I was horn there." 

Remember it? As if I would ever be allowed to forget it! 

Nantucket or not and big family or not, I knew that Bob was — 
as the cliche goes — the man for me. Also, it is only fair to say 
that he is a reasonable, undictatorial citizen on subjects which do 
not pertain to that island. However, I wasn't going to surrender 
entirely on the matter of having no voice in planning my own 
wedding trip. 

We fiiAilly effected what I thought to be somewhat of a com- 
promise, hdwever one-sided: we'd spend three days on Cape 
Cod, which I had always liked, and the balance of the time on 
Nantucket. ^ 

We each had vacations ofrtwo weeks — Bob from a personnel 
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job with a large electrical corpojatbn in ffew York and 1 from 
a chemical lesearch job \iith an aviation company in New 
Jersey. We had both recently finished college. Since neither of 
us had yet been made a junior partner, in his <;<Bmpany, I 
couldn’t put up a very strong argument against using the 
Gilbreths’ summer coftage. I did hope, though, that not mote 
than a fourth of his family — ^which is to say three of his brothers 
or sisters, three of his in-laws, and nine or ten of hia niecejg, and 
nephews — ^would be on hand. 

We were married in late August, and spent the first night of* 
our wedding trip at the Publick House in Sturbridge, Massachu- 
setts. The next morning was warm and clear, and Bob ^as up 
with the sun, packing his bag. 

'‘Good morning, darling,*' I greeted him. “How does it feel to 
wake .up in the morning and find that you have a wife?” 

“Great,” Bob beamed. “Marvellous. And look at the day — 
isn’t the weather perfect?” 

“Divine,” I agreed. 

“I’ll bet,” said Bob, “the weather on Nantucfet is pyfect to- 
day, too.” 

Well, there was Nantucket elbowing her way into the con- 
versation again. I thought, though, that perhaps I had scored a 
moral victory by getting him to admit by implication that some- 
times the weather wasn't perfect. 

We went down to breakfast, and Bob disappeared to make a 
phone call. When he returned fi^een minutes later, he was 
much too excitfd to eat. 

“I've checked with the Weather Bureau,” he said. ^“It’s clear 
as a bell at Nantucket.” 

“That takes a big load off my mina,” I told him, suspecting 
that the battle had been lost. 

“Sometimes, you know,” he continued in the first of the many 
informative lectures I was to receive on meteorology as applied 
to Nantucket, “it can be clear in all of Massachusetts, but foggy 
on Nantucket. On the other hand, sometimes it can h9 clear in 
Nantucket and dismal over all the rest oi Massachusetts.” 

“Amazing,” I said as icily as I knew how. But Bob was too 
wrapped up in Nantucket to notice^ 

“Isn't it? I made another call, t^o — to the steamship ofi&ce 
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Woods Hole. They sly they*l^ squeeze the car the boat this 
afternoon, if you want to change oiif* plans and go to Nantucket 
today.'" 

‘*But hoW about our hotel reservations on the Cape?" Tasked. 

► And by now I was sure the battle was lost. 

"I knew how you'd feel," Bob grinned, "so T made a couple 
of atlier phone calls and cancelled them. Okay?" 

I've always Wieved that when you can't t)eat them, you join 
therf. ^"/)kay," swell," I said, and I tried to sound sincere. 

* "How many of your family will be there, I wonder?" 

"I'm sorry, Barb, 'but not a one" replied Bob apologising for 
this tl^oughtless desertion of his kin in our hour of need. "But 
never you mind, i think just the two of us will be able to 
manage the sailboat all rieht, provided you can give a hand 
with the ]ib/' 

1 promised that, whatever the jib was, I'd give a hand. 

‘B^b paid the hill for our bieakfast, after doing a double-take 
at the si/c of thf bill. I tliiiik it was the breakfast bill that 
brought^om'" vne realisation that he was now paying for two — 
and w«uld be for^the rest of his life, except when he was paying 
for three or four. 

While he restlessly paced the bedioora, I packed so hastily that 
I forgot my negligee, my best shoes and the only hat I had 
brought witJi me. Put that turned out to be all right. We even- 
tually picked them up two weeks later and, as Bob had pointed 
out, we didn't need anything; much at Nantucket except dunga- 
rees, old shirts and bathing-suits. 

We boarded the steamer at Woods Hole, Massachusetts, in a 
terrifying mana'iivrc wduch involvetl driving our Imrd up a 
flimsy-lof)kjng gangplank only a few inches wider than the car 
wings. Wliile tlianking the Lord that w^e didn't own a Cadillac, 
I also took the precaution of ^ranking down the wdndc^w's to give 
us a fighting rhino' c4 escape, m case Bob misjudged his 
distances. 

"Wli]/, I could do this with my eves closed," he assured me, 
and tliat haf^pened to be exactly the w^ay his passenger was doing 
it. "I know every inch of these Nantucket steameis. After all, 
I've been riding tliem every Rummer since I can reinemlxjr." 

You sec, he was born tliei^*! 
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When I finally opened my eyes, I found we were deep in the 
dark bowels of the vessel. 

'"Btck her up five feet, Bawbby boy,*' an ancient sea-going 
flunkey was instructing him, ''and then pull her iritofhe lane by 
the port bulkhead. Y^u know where to put her.*' 

"Aye-aye, Al," Bob replied as smugly as. if the Prince of 
Wales had just done him the honour of remembering his naTne. 

"Now leave her in gear, leave the keys in the ignition and 
don’t lock the doors," commanded the flunkey. 

"Aye- aye, Al," said Bob. 

We climbed out of tlio car and uciit upstairs— or topside, if 
you insist, and Bob does^ — and found on the top deefc near 
the back. The weather was still beautiful — not just beautiful, 
gorgeous, llie water was purple blue, with just a few whitecaps 
outside the harbour. If you know that pait of the eoiintry, you’ll 
know how invigorating the air felt and how wonderful it smelled. 
I was lx?ginning to think that Bob had been right in cancSlling 
our hotel loscrvation^ and pushing up our departure f(7c Nan- 
tucket. I stretched out in my deck chair, n warm 

and good. 

Maybe I was just a silly, romantic giil, but after all I had been 
married only twenty-four hours. At any rate, 1 reached out and 
took Bob’s hand. 

Bob was sitting up straight in hi> chair, following intently 
every move by the men on the dock 

"Now," he told me, "I’ll have t^io lines singled up, and then 
ril have one l§ng blast on the whistle. Look alive there." 

The men on the dock, as if they had li(‘aid him, cast off one of 
each double rope which held the steamer to the pier. As they did 
so, the wListle gave one long and very iond blast which, since 
Bob liked the whistle and had chostm scats by it, alrno-t blasted 
me out of my deck chair. 

"Cast off," Bob commanded, again to me but precisely as if 
he were giving the orders. 

The men cast off. 

"Now I’ll have two short blasts on the whistle, and i want you 
to hug that black buoy as we leave the^harbour." 

"Do we have to have two blast^on the whistle?" I pouted. 

"Yes," Bob replied sternly. ''Right now." 
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The whistle gave two snort blasts, and we practically took the 
barnacles off the black buoy as Woc^s Hole began to disappear. 

"You think you-re pretty smart, don*t you?" I teased him, 
and Bob filially discovered he was holding rfiy hand — or 'at any 

• rate that I was holding his. 

"It's going to. be a wonderful hone 5 mioon," he grinned. 
"Ybu're not sorry about anything, are you?" 

I told him I wasn't sorry about anything. 

""And wait," he said, "until you see the Cross Rip lightship. 

* That's after Oak Bluffs, which is at Martha's Vineyard, of 
course." 

"Dqfos the ferry stop at Oak Bluffs?" I asked. 

Bob looked self-consciously around. Then he leaned over and 
put his head up close to mine. That was more like it, I tliought. 
Up there on the top dock, with the seagulls circling off the* stem 
and the wake leaving a white river across the ocean, was 
certainly a romantic spot, all right. I figured it had to be, to get 
Bob's mind even momentarily away from Nantucket. 

"Bai% hoi c5^," ho whispered, "I should have told you about 
this before. 1 kngw it's my fault, and I don't want you to think 
I'm blaming you for it. But please, never, never again call this 
steamer a Terry'. There is nothing that irritates a Nantucketer 
more than to call his steamer a ferry. Will you try to remember 
that?" 

"Aye, aye, Al," I told him. 

For much of the remaind^T of the journey, I got a play-by- 
play account of some of Bob's previous crossings to Nantucket. 

It developed tliat the steamer on which we were crossing was 
a far cry indeed from the Uiicatma, a side-wheeler, which was 
the first Nantucket boat that Bob remembered. Next after the 
Uncatena came a sea-going arrow called the Gay Head, which 
had a walking beam on the top deck and side paddle-wheels. 
Next was the Sankaty, the first of the Nantucket boats with pro- 
pellers. Then came the steamers, Naicskon, Nantucket, New Bed- 
ford, anc! Martha's Vineyard. 

All were good-sized vessels, capable of carrying nine hundred 
to one thousand passengers and seaworthy enough to cross the 
Atlantic and keep right on go^ng around the world, Bob told me 

proudly as if he had perscAially laid the keel of each of them. 
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On those earlier Nantucket steamers th^e sometimes would be 
seven or eight of the Gilb^eth youngsters on board, under the 
charge of an older sister who had all the disciplinary powers of 
the senior officer pjesent. They'd still manage to- el foe her and 
sneak up on to the bridge or down into the engine-room. They* 
were not exactly welcome in either place, since both were for- 
bidden to passengers. However, tlie succession of captains •and 
crews eventually came to realise that the Gilbrefh cjiildren out- 
numbered the men who could be spared from their dutiCig to chase 
them away. 

Finally, the tribe was usually tolerated on the bridge, provided 
the Indians did not try to blow the whistle, touch the|Wheel, 
operate the engine telegraph, or give the captain the word about 
the tricky Woods Hole and Nantucket channels. And they were 
tolerated in the engine-room, provided they left the shovelling of 
coal to the men who had been specifically hired for that fascinat- 
ing privilege, and provided they kept reasonably clear (ff the 
moving machinery. 

In fact there was one skipper. Captain Durfftc whcy-ratlier 
than having them sneak through his legs, hide under hi% bunk, 
and sometimes borrow his binoculars — would order chairs 
brought up on the bridge and would sit Bob and some of 
his brothers down, where he could keep a weatlier eye on 
them. 

Naturally, Bob got to know every landmark and every buoy 
on the four- hour steamer trip. He even learned the navigational 
idiosyncrasies pf the various captains : when each would make 
his turn as he passed a marker, and when and where each would 
order the whistle blown — and how many times. 

As we approached the Cross Rip lightship, which is about half- 
way between Oak Bluffs and Nantucket Bob also gave me the 
history of some of the earlif'r lightships wath that same name — 
a name, incidentally, which I had associated previously only 
with saws. 

The weather was still beautiful, but the occj^n weA a little 
rough. I was beginning to feel slightly seasick. I tlidn't know 
then as much about Nantucket Tradition as I know now. I had 
an idea, nevertheless, that getting gcasiT-k might be considered an 
even worse breach of etiquette theti calling the steamer a ferry. 
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Fortunately, the seasick feeling, did not last long, and 1 proved 
to be an acceptable sailor. 

^ The reader will dpubtless' be as interesed as I was to learn that 
the Cross )iip marks treacherous tides and suhoals. The experi- 
.ences of previous lightships at anchor there would make a book 
in themselves. The anchor lines have phrted and ships have 
wallowed helplessly. Men have been lost overboard in the raging 
seas. One QroSs Rip, caught in an ice floe, went out to sea with 
all handstand never was heard from again. Not to this very day! 

* Bob explained that, when he was a youngster, the steamer 
would pass as close as she safely could to the lightship, and that 
passei^ers would tlirow newspapers and magazines to the Cross 
Rip crew. I gathered that you could tell the experienced Nan- 
tucket travellers from the neophytes, in those days, because the 
experienced ones would start wrapping their periodical*^, for 
throwing purposes, shortly after the steamer left Oak Bluffs. 

Toi have a tightly tied newspaper, w^hen tlie steamer ap- 
proached the Cross Rip, was considered a mark of savotr faire. 
Needles^ to ^^ay. Bob used start acquiring newspapers even 
before ^boarding the steamer. By tlie time he had reached the 
lightship, he usual!}" had enough wrapped newspapers to deliver 
a whole route, and tliere was a serious drought of reading 
material for tire remainder of the passage. 

Because of radio news and better mail service, the steamers 
had abandoned — some years before our honeymoon — the prac- 
tice of passing close enough to the hghtdiip ior newspaper hurl- 
ing. It was plain fliat Bob thou^t this to ]>o a^great pit}^ 

The first landfall as you approach Nantucket is a plain black, 
cylindrical water tank. As 1 found out Idler, it is situated on the 
north bluff, about half-way between the jetties and the small 
settlement of Madaket 

Bob started looking for it soon as we passed tlie Cross Rip, 
and 1 got the idea there must be somt'thing quite special about it. 
Pacing the starl)oard bow on the top deck, he located the tower 
within a! matter of minutes. Then he became increasingly 
annoyed betause — no matter how steadily he pointed and no 
matter how steadily I sighted along his outstretched ami — I 
couldn't immediately spol it. 

Meanwhile, quite a few passengers who had been noticing 
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Bob's excited gestures came to tbe rail and started shading their 
eyes and looking, too. I dog't believe any of them had the least 
idea vd:iat they were looking for. I suppose that if a sperm whale 
had breached close* aboard and three points off .thf^ starboard 
beam, they wouldn't have been any more surprised than to learn ^ 
that the mere sight df a water tower had caused one of the 
passengers to throw what my Grandma Filer would describe gis a 
conniption fit. 

About ten minutes later, I too could make out the water tower, 
standing like a shadowy needle in the haze of the atmosphere. 

“I see the water tower," I whispered, because I didn't want 
the other passengers to know what had caused all the commotion. 
"The water tower is right there." I pointed myself, ai5l Bob 
nodded in approval. I did not add that in my home town of 
Somers, Connecticut, we had silos that were just as big, if not 
bigger, and almost identi>.ally shaped — and that no one ever got 
the least bit excited about any of them when they loomed ijip on 
the horizon. 

But the view of the town of Nantucket, as you ^ter the narrow 
channel at tlie end of the jetties, is something very spec&l. Bob 
hadn’t exaggeiated its beauty. In the foregroilnd, of course, was 
the ocean — calm now and purple blue. Behind the perimeter of 
sparkling, yellow beach were tlic gieen of well-tended enclosures 
and the darker green of wild ros<' bushes growing in meadows. 
The sun was just setting, and the weathered shingles of the old 
houses gleamed like polished silver. A flash of gold came from 
the gilded dorne of the handsome (?ld South Church, 

Sitting back beyond the iiKaduws was a rolling cliff. Its 
almost vertical face, planted in grass, formed the front enclosures 
of hotel-sized tv^o- and three-storey 'cottages’ of wealthy summer 
residents. 

Actually, th^y were man' but if it was tlic local custom to 
refer to them modestly as cottage ' . I was perfectly willing to do 
do as the Romans. 

"T can see The Shoe now," ]3ob all hut shouted in excitement. 
"There’s our cottage over there." 

1 never have been any good at looking along a person's arm 
to find the specific object at which he is pointing — as witness 
my trouble in locating the water \ower. The job is all the more 
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impossible when the Sv/iki of the ami is standing oh the de^ of 
a moving boat and having difficulty in restraining himself from 
jumping over the rail and swimming ashore. 

This tii\e, when I looked along Bob's anp, I thought he was 
indicating one of the mansions on The Cliff. 

He certainly was pointing in that direddon. 

I, had to concede mentally that, just as Bob hadn’t exaggerated 
Nantucket’s baauty, neither had he nor my in-laws exaggerated 
the. charm 8f tlieir summer cottage. 

“NowT’11 have three short blasts on the whistle,” Bob ordered 
— and I covered my ears just in time. "Mind,” he added, ‘‘that 
you hug Brant Point as you come into the inner harbour. Look 
alive, ^ow.” 



2. Pennies for Heaven 


The cliivc fiom the steamer toward The Shoe f^irtjie 
everything i^ob had said about Nantucket. I could 
island wa^ borac\\hat like Cape Cod, only •minus 
cabins, chun bars, Howard Johnsons and Ye Auld Piiates 
Roostes 

We took a short detour past the Dreamland Theatre and the 
Athencurn Library so that we could nde down the two wide 
blocks of Mam Street, the island's business centre. Main Street 
hasn't been changed very much snice it w^as laid out before the 
Revolution bcnsibly, Nantucketer^ never got around to mod- 
ernising it, w lien the rest of the country was improving things by 
sawing down shade trees, laying tracks for trolleys, removing 
benches from in fiont of stores, and replacing hoise troughs with 
traffic signals. 

Main Street is wide enough so that automobiles can park nose- 
first at both kerbs, and still leave plenty of room for traffic. It is 
paved with the cobblestones which whaling schooners brought 
back as ballast after delivering cargoes of sperm oi. Old wine- 
glass elms tower above the stores and almost join branches over 
the street. 

The stores were crowded with simmer residents, most of whom 
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displayed healthy-loo^ing tans/ and there was a .queue running 
into Roger's, to pick up ncwspapem which had arrived on our 
steamer. 

As we iJi^aded towards The Shoe, I noticed that Nantucketers 
^also had resisted the trend toward Victorian architectuie, which 
came along at about the same time tiie shade trees began to dis- 
appear from our cities. Almost all of the houses in the village 
are Colonial, Jilthough Colonial simplicity sometimes became 
severity, ^at the hands of the fnvolity hating Quakers who built 
‘many of the original homes. Some of tht old houses, crowded 
close together for company, have railed balconies on their roofs. 
These as even I knew, are the widow-walks — so called because 
many a Nantucket woman of a bundled and fifty or more years 
ago scanned the horizon with a telescope from the lofty plat- 
fonns, for a ship that might nevtu return. • 

Atter leaving the village, I experienced for the first tune the 
sp‘icy»smell of bayberry bushes m the meadows — a scent which T 
cannot precisely describe, but which is taiigy, clean and utterly 
dcliciou^an<^ f/hich I will always associate with Nantucket. 

1 alfc^ obser\’ed, as we drov^e along in the twilight, that we 
were headed not for The Cliff, with it. summer mansions, but for 
the low-lying aica at the foot of Ihe ('liff When Boh stopped 
the car in front ot Tht bhoc, f thought at hrst there must surely 
be some mistake. 

I don't want to give the impression lliat Hob or his brothers 
and si;5ters had ever so much as intimated to me that their cottage 
at Nantucket was any more than a cottage Afte^ all, 1 was the 
one who had made the error in locating Tin Shoe, when I looked 
along Bob's aim tiom the deck of the ^tearnei 1 also realise now 
that their enthusiasm for the cottage w^as based on nostalgia, 
rather than pihysical beauty or convenience. 

Be that as it rnav, t was unpit pared for The Shoe. 1 would 
have been unprepared, fven if I hailn't made the mistake of 
flunking it was on Ihe Cliff vSo would anybody 

In the^irst place, it was Hanked by two Lghtiiouses, which 
were a part 8f the property. Ihcy were built more than a hun- 
dred years ago and sold, piobably* tifly odd y’cars ago, by the 
government as surplus property. 

Idle lighthouses, I discovered, were now used as extra bed- 
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rooms when the’ Gilbreth clan converged en mas^e on Nantucket. 
Despite their age, they wer^ m splendid repair when contrasted 
with the cottage itself. The Shoe originally bad beenLthe light- 
keepei **s tool house # and I think was sort of throv^m in as some- 
thing to boot when the government sold the lighthouses. Although, 
a couple of wings ha’d been added to the tool house, it still 
resembled — ^more than anything else — a tool house. As tool 
houses go, it was neither especially quaint nor sudstaijitial. Even 
if I had been a carpenter looking desperately for a plac^ to store 
my implements, I don’t think 1 would have taken The Shoe as 
a present. 

The shifting sands had caused the w^alls to sag and the joof to 
billow . Of course, as I found out the first time we had a heavy 
dew, the roof also leaked. Some of the windows boie wooden 
triangles at their tops to compensate for spaces created by tilting 
timbers. Even so, the windows didn't fit their frames very well. 
The foundations were beginning to rot, and signs of condctive 
amateur carpentry — performed earlier that summer by. Bob's 
older brotliers — were appaient on all sides 

'Tsn’t it sometkingV* Bob asked me proudly. 

It w^as something, ail right, but he w^asn’t* going to trap me 
into saying wdiat. 

Although any burglar could have entered the place by pulling 
a couple of planks off the wall and climbing in, the front door 
was secured by two laigc padlocks, which Bob proceeded to open. 
Once inside, Bob led me from room to room pointing out con- 
veniences and.pb\aous advantages 

'Tn case you want to learn ilie Morse Code, for instance/’ he 
shouted from the bathroom, “come in here and look." 

T had no intention of spending a honeymoon learning the 
Morse Code, but I went in and looked. The code was painted 
on the bathroom w^all, wh*Tr Bob's father had stencilled it 
twenty-five years before, so that his children could memorise 
it during intervals of what Mr. Gilbreth, a motion-study expert, 
termed 'unavoidable delay'. 

Jn ca^e I wanted to know whether Jupiter was a larger planet 
than Venus, I could study the interesting drawings which Mr. 
Gilbreth had made on the w’hitqwasned w^alls in the dining- 
room. 
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In case I wanted to see whether: I was taller now than Bob was 
at the age of fourteen, I could measure myself in a doorway 
which contained marks showing the heights of Bob and t.U my 
in-laws, frbm the year they were old enough to walk until the 
.year they finally got their growth. 

Since all of the codes, drawings, and markings were Tradition, 
no one had wanted to paint or whitewash over them. The 
ancient whjtcwhsh had long since started to flake off. The result 
was not^ particularly handsome, and any violent movement 
would provoke a miniature snowstorm. 

I digress here long enough to relate that when the wife of one 
of Bolt's brothers came to Nantucket for the first time, she made 
the mistake of applying a coat of paint to a particularly dis- 
reputable-looking rocking chair, in the bedroom to which she 
was assigned. The rocking chair, by no stretch of the imagina- 
tion, could be described as an antique. And there was not the 
slightest disagreement that it sorely needed a coat of paint. But 
the rocking chair happened to be Tradition. After spending two 
summery in she finally got some paint remover and 

sandpa^oer, and restoied the monstrosity to its original gruesome - 
ness. 'Ihis seemed to satisfy everyone, and she was widely com- 
mended for being such a good sport about tlic matter. 

I noticed, among other things, as Bob led me through the 
house skilfully groping for and finding light fixtuies in the most 
unlikely places, that while the bathroom was equipped with the 
Morse Code, it was not equipped with bath, shower, or hot wMtci 
It turned out that there was a cold shower in /he basement, 
though. \lso, whatever cooking I did would have to be on a coal 
stove. I didn't know" it at the time, but my honeymoon was to 
prove excellent training for my subsequent career as co-owmer 
and chambermaid of Anchoi Inn. 

In the days that followed, we did everything that was 
Tradition and still found time for a few things that perhaps were 
not. 

One of*Bob's favourite pastimes is quahauging and little neck- 
ing (a pun itiay seem called for, but I think it best to resist it) 
'out Polpis way'. I can’t be more specific than that about the 
location, because it is classifie<4 within the family as top secret. 

Nantucketers are reluctant Ikj disclose, even to each other, the 
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whereabouts of their favourite .places to dig clams, catch fish, 
and gather blueberries and be^ach plums. Ask a boy selling blue- 
berries >where he picked them, and he'll usually point ^guely in 
a quarter circle and^reply "out Quidnet w^y" or *'oia Surf side 
way". Try to pin him down, and he may tell you, "I more than 
likely couldn't find the place again myself." 

So it had been a stroke of pure luck when Bob's oldest sister, 
Anne, had discovered the quahaug and little ne?:k ]ped, years 
before. Anne had steered their sailboat into a cove tq fix the 
rudder, had jumped over the side in neck-deep water, and had 
felt a quahaug with her bare feet. Further exploration located 
a little neck bed in closer to shore. 

Bob stressed the secrecy so often, before we went clamming, 
that I wouldn't have been too surprised if he had taken me there 
blindfolded. 

As we drove in bathing-suits on the Wauwinet Road ‘out 
Polpis way', Bob kept glancing furtively in the rear- view miJrof. 
And before he turned off the Wauwinet Road on a certain dirt 
road, he pulled our car over on the shoulder and pa];ked ijntil he 
was satisfied we hadn't been followed. 

"How in the world would anyone know weVere headed for 
a secret clam bed?" 1 inquired. 

"Some of the people up on The Cliff might have seen me put 
the buckets in the car," Bob explained. "They'd probably give 
their eye teeth to know where we get our little necks. And next 
year the bed would be empty." 

When we got /Dut of the car at the end of the dirt road, we had 
to walk a fairly long distance in a ceiiain diiection along a boggy 
beach, to reach the shore line adjacent to the clam bed. I noticed 
for the first time that while Bob had optimistically brought two 
buckets, he had neglected to bring clam rakes. When I asked 
him about it, he explained : 

"That wuuld be a dead give-away. Besides, that's not the best 
way to get the good-sized little necks we're going after." 

It developed that the good-sized little necks were in w<iist-deep 
water, and buried two or three inches under a rocky,* shell-filled, 
evil-smelling black ooze. To get them, j^ou crouched down until 
the water was up to your neck, ai\d dug with your fingers into 
the mud. The crouching, although quite tiring, left only a 
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relatively small target above ^be water for vicious green flies 
which inhabit that boggy part of the shoreline. 

At first^I brought up more stones than little necks, ami broke 
my fingernails in the process. But I finall]’ got the hang of it. 
M^en I learned what the hinge of a buried little neck feels like, I 
could even locate them with my feet, as’ Bob was doing. Then 
I cut my right foot on a shell. 

The buckets; meanwhile, had been filled with water and placed 
on the bottom. Bob had fastened a string and a small wooden 
float to each handle, so that we could find them in the black mud 
we were stirring. 

It took about an hour of actual digging to fill the buckets. Our 
total time in the water was about three hours, though, because 
we had to quit every time a sailboat approached, and pretend 
that we were swimming. Bob did hand-stands, porpoise^ dives 
and other aquatic gyrations designed to give the iinprebsion that 
w'e ^ere merely fiolicking in the bay. Ilowev^er, since the island 
abounds with fly-free, beautiful, sandy beaches, anyone who 
thought W’e really slijimnng in that smelly slime must also 
have tliought we were cra/y. 

At the end of the three houis, 1 was blue with cold and my 
skin w'as watc r-so^ikcd into cotrugations. 1 lirnpi-d bark to the 
car on my cut foot, opened the trunk, and gave tlie signal that 
the coast was clear on tlie land ‘ide. Afhr making certain that 
the coast was also clear of sailboats, Bob raced up with the full 
buckets, shoved them into the tnink, slammed the trunk closed, 
and then breatlu‘d a sigh of lelicf. 

* 'That's ahvays the ii^ky part o£ the deal," he said. 

T don’t know what wa* \\()uld ha\c dr>nc if someone had come 
dow'n the dirt roul towards our car w'hile Bob was making the 
final dash witli the clam (ilh'd bu(kets. 1 suppose we w’ould have 
had to eliminate the intruder. 

The little necks, whirh I've never liked but which I ate that 
night so as not to disrippoint Bob, made me sick to my stomach. 

Subse^juently, we lislied wath drop lines off the jetties, we 
fished with feurf-casting rods off Smith's Point, and we fished with 
trolling lines from the family sailboat. I accidentally stuck a 
fish-hook in my elbow "’and. got blisters on my hands from 
handling the jib. 
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We went swimming in the smooth "waters of the harbour and 
in the rough waters of the SoiUth Shore. Bob tried to teach fiie 
how toiget boiled in the surf. I tried it' once and pullcd^p lame, 
with two inches sanc^d off my left knee. 

I had tetanus shots for my cut foot and fish-hook-punctured 
elbow. 

I wrf'stled with the coal stove, froze in the cold shower, put 
unguents on a second-degree sunburn, and waif ke^t awake 
nights by the indescribably mouniful moaning of the jetty fc/g- 
horii. 

One night we drove out to Sankaty Lighthouse, on a high, 
sheer bluff near Siasconset. The pho‘-phorei>ct nt surf courted a 
rumblmg cadence from below, and a wand so strong that it tugged 
at my hair and skirt blew the tangy baybcriy scent from the 
moors ^ 1 looked up at the eight dazzling rays of light, sending 
segments out into the sea, and realised they weic warning away 
from shoals ships as far away as thiity miles distant from Man- 
tucket, For a moment it seemed that Bob and J were alo«e on a 
promontory in the middle of the ocean, with the* lights doing 
sentry duty to keep out unwanted \lsitors. 

We walked the mellowed old biick sidewalks of the village, 
past the quaint houses and the brick mansions built with sperm- 
oil money; past tlie Pacific National Bank, so named because the 
capital used to establish it came from whales caught in the 
Pacific; past the IMaiia ]\litchcll Observatory, named alter tlic first 
woman in tlie w^oild to di>covcr a comet — a discovery, inci- 
dentally, made Jrom the loof of the bank. 

Wc ate at a lamp-lit ustauram where Iwiled lobster, prepared 
by Danish cooks, was served in the surrounding^^ of Nantucket 
antiques, early Colonial implenunts, and ^he coppery glow of old 
pine planks. 

We explored the vvharvci and the inner harbour, where tw^o 
hundred sailing ships at a time had once taken on supplies to 
search the seas in the hope of finding greasy luck— a fortune in 
oil. There still wxrc many signs of the days when NJntucket 
was the whaling hub of the world; when Nantuckef ships pro- 
vided the oil, whale- bone and ambergris to light the lamps, lace 
the ladies, and scent the perfume^ in lialf the capitals of the 
globe. 
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One cool day we walked the moors through heather, mealy 
plum, and low-bush blueberries to ^he site of Sherburne, the first 
white settlement op the island. 

We vi^ted the Kenneth Taylor Art GalV^ry, in an old ware- 
house with beams so large a man can scarcely circle them with 
his arms; the Old Mill, where the earfy settlers ground their 
maize into commcal; and the Whaling Museum. 

The Whaliifg Museum fascinated me. When I said I'd like to 
know m^ore about whaling. Bob took me to call on a year-round 
lady resident who knows a good bit about it. A dainty spinster, 
no longer young, and a particular friend of Bob's family, she 
servefj us tea and told me that her lovely crocheted doilies came 
from her * hopeless chest'. 

Most of her stories had to do with cannibalism, and I've since 
verified some of them at the library. She told them with con- 
siderable relish, w'hile nibbling fastidiously on the refreshments 
which she offered : olive sandwiches and — appropriately, I 
thought — lady fingers. 

It's puite^^n^c tliat cannibalism is a minor but dramatic part 
of Najitucket's whaling history. It should be remembered that 
casualities were Heavy among the whaling schooneis which sailed 
around Cape Horn into uncharted waters of the North and South 
Pacific. It was not at all unusual for news from wrecked vessels 
to sail a thousand miles in open dories. Sometimes the ship- 
wrecked manneis landed on Sriuth Sea Islands, and were eaten 
by cannibals. Soinetuncs they w'cie accepted by the cannibals, 
took native wiv“S, and themselves became devotees of the 
practice of eating human fiesh. 

Cannibalism was not unheard of, either, among whaling crews 
starving in the open dories. There is one documented case where- 
in the shipwrecked men aboard a dory commanded by a Captain 
Pollard drew lots to see whom they would eat. Fate selected 
Captain Pollard's nephew, Owen Coffin, as the man who came to 
be the dinner. The diners did ample justice to Owen. Ironically, 
a short feme after the feast was concluded and the groaning board 
cleared, Ca^ptain Pollard and his crew were rescued by another 
Nantucket whaler. 

When Pollard got bac?K to Nanbicket, he must have had an 
embarrassing job in breakin^t, the news to his and Owen's joint 
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^kin. Pollard wasn't entirely ostracised, and in fact went back to 
sea as the master of several tother vessels. But he always had 
trouble* signing on new crew members. Especially fr^ ones, I 
guess. ‘Bad luck dogged him, too, and. he eventually was 
grounded — or made to 'swallow the anchor', as the expression 
went in those days. 

The story of poor Owen Coffin recalls anotlier and more recent 
tale, which may or may not be tme, but whiefi I Jiave sub- 
sequently heard told and retold on Nantucket 

It seems that, about fifty years ago, a repoiter from a JJoston 
paper made a special trip to Nantucket to get an interview with a 
former whaling master who was cclebratmg his ninetieth birth- 
day. In the course of the interview, the leportcr disclosed that he 
himself had de‘=:cendcd on his motiier'‘=: sid»' from Nantucket 
whaling men. 

"Perhaps," said the reporter, "you might have known my 
great-grandfather, sir. His name was William Folgcr We under- 
stand that he died in a dory in the North Pacific " 

"Know him," cackled the old man "Know hiAii WIw, boy, 
I of him." 

When Bob and I were roaming the wharves Tve also ran into 
the present day equivalent of the old Nantucket v/haling stories. 
We had stopped to pas.^ the time of day with a gay and ancient 
old reprobate who sometimes rents out his catboat and whose 
breath suggested that sunshine was not entirely responsible for 
his florid complexion 

".Any new^s, i^Cap'n^" asked Bob, who liked to award that 
title to all male Nantuckclcrs over the age of thirty-five who 
owmed as much as a rowlock in the way of sea-going equip- 
ment. 

"Not much, boy," replied the cap'n. "Been little news around 
the watcrfiont since last wcik when tkdt Vincy aider was towed 
in by the Coast Guard Never was a Vineyarder w^ho was more 
than a tack and a reach from being an idiot, w’hen you put him 
in a boat." 

"Landlubbers?" I asked. 

"This one," he chuckled, "had a hankedng to go to Hyannis 
in his cruiser. He started out anck his motor quit. Then a fog 
come up. Drifted out to sea and (Sdn't know" where he was at. 
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He had a fish-hook and a piece of string aboard, but no bait. 
Third day out, he commenced to hungry, and thought he was 
starving death. You know what he done^" 

I waited patiently for the denouement, trut the cap'ri was so 
convulsed at lecalhng the plight of the Martha's Vineyard native 
that he had difficulty conbnumg 

‘T'll tell you what he done," he finally managed. "He cut off 
one of his^ little toes and put it on the fish-hook. Love a duck. 
Ho-he-tv5-'* 

Shaking with merriment, the cap'n started to w^alk away. 
"Ho-he-ho." 

kidding?" I called after him 

He turned lound, puiple from guffawing, and held up his 
hands, palms first, as if to indicate that he had better stop think- 
ing about the story before he perished of mirth 

"But what happened?" I insisted. "Did he catch anything 
with* his little toe ^ ' 

With a great deal of effc»rt, the cap'n finally got enough breath 
to blurj out i-n*'an ( whaling explosion. "Fish stole his bail. Ho- 
he ho.* Ho-ho " ^ 

Then the cap'n hurried away, still ^shaking, and waving a hand 
behind his bark to signify that, if we had a humane bone in our 
bodies, we wouldn’t piess hun further 

I don't want to sound like the conclusion of a travelogue, but 
tlie sun luas high m its /enit^i when Bob and I finally boarded tlie 
steamer to leave bt'autiful Nantucket, the Little^ Grey Lady of 
the Sea. Not only could 1 see the sun, I abo could hear the 
booming but decorous tone^, of the old Portuguese bell in the 
towm clock towci, chiming fifty-lwo times, which it does every 
day at high noon; as well as at the 9 p m curfew and at 7 a m , 
when dll derrnt pe«jplc are supposed to be off the streets and up 
and about, re spec lively 

This tune, Bob hated to leave that he ronldn’t put much 
heart inft.) his ‘commands' about singling up the lines and taking 
in the gang^lanks- 

"Did you like it, honey?" be asked me. "What do you really 
think of Nantucket^" ‘ ^ 

"1 don't know," I said, quite truthfully because I hadn't quite 
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made up my mitid then. As a .matter of fact, it. was a question 
I was turning over, even as asked it. 

'"If you didn’t like it/’ volunteered Bob in what wa^eiiainly 
the supreme sacrifict^ ‘*we can go someplace else next summer.” 

The steamer started to edge away from the dock. 

‘T hope I didn’t run* you ragged, with the fishing, clamming, 
sailing and all,” Bob apologised. ”Tt’s just that when you’ve 
only got two weeks theie's not much time to ciowct in everything 
you’ve been looking forward to for a w^hole year. I guess there’s 
not much doubt that I’m oft rny rocket when it comes to Nan- 
tucket.” 

I said that was all right — lhat I understood. 

”1 m not going to l)ore you on the way home with any^moro 
monologues about the island,” he promised. ”But there’s just 
one m/ire thing that’s Tradition. When the steamer rounds Brant 
Point, thcre’.s a superstitujn that thoi^e w^ho throw^ a penny over- 
board wull always return to Nantucket. I could mention tJic«t the 
second lightliouse in the w’hole United States was built ojp Brant 
Point — but tliat’s one of the things I’m not goimg^to b^re you 
with.” 

The wharves and the village built With sperfb-oil money w^ere 
falling astern, and something wa'^ happening to my swallowing 
apparatus that answered the question 1 had been turning over in 
rny mind. 

Bob was watching me out of tlic corner of his eye as we came 
abreast of Brant Point. The upper deck was crowded with return- 
ing varationerj^ but when I tossed the coin over the rail. Bob 
pushed three men aside so thai he would have ample room to 
kiss the bride. 



3. Bathrooms are Bread and Butter 


I HAD the Nantucket bad — so bad that it was 1, rather than 

Bob, w^o su^gb^^ted we save our money and make a down-pay- 
ment Qn an inn thene We lived in the small apartment in Bloom- 
field, New Jerse)* and got along on Rob's salary while banking 
most of mine. He commuted to his personnel job in New York 
and I commuted to rny chemical research job in Caldwell, New 
Jersey. 

We didn't see miirh of each other, and neither of us liked that. 
It was the usual, fiantic ^liello-dear-and-good-bye routine of 
today’s suburban gladiators. Hail and farewell. « 

No Use to go into it here. Hail and don't forget to set the 
alarm. Farewell and if you run you can still make the seven- 
forty-seven. 

The process of saving took three years. But by the end of the 
second year, Ann was bought and paid for and we still had 
enough money so that— witli what we borrowed — we could start 
looking tor the inn. 

Consequently, two summers after our wedding tiip, we were 
back on the*‘steamer again, headed for Nantucket. It w^as early 
September, with the vacation season drawing to a close. Ann 
was three months old, and wf had left her with my folks w'hile 
we went inn-hunting. 

2S 
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During the two-year interval, we had read books on account- 
ing, plumbing, carpentering, Restoring old furniture, and what to 
look fi)r when you are buying a house. We had l^tencd to 
lengthy if well-meaning advice from the members of Bob’s family 
and my own. Bob's family seemed fairly well agreed that we. 
should look before we* leaped. My family, coming from New 
England, had definite ideas about spending money, which boiled 
down to the basic belief that one usually sbouldif t. 

But more valuable than the books we had read andTthe family 
advice was an off-the-cuff warning we received on the steamer - 
that September, from a fellow passenger. • 

He was a retired textile man, plump and astute, who haj^ been 
going to Nantucket even longer than Bob's family. Bob knew 
him, of couise, and we got to talking. When Bob asked him 
whatjie thought about our plan to buy an inn, he advised: 

'‘In the first place, don’t. In the second place, wlien you do, 
remember that bathrooms are bread and butter. I've sta 5 (ied 'in 
inns all over the country. I know what I'm talking about." 

“But it's got to be an old Colonial place, too, ciotjfn't i^? " Bob 
inquired. 

“An inn on Nantucket 4iould be quaint, ^es. The summer 
visitors exf)ect that. But count the bathrooms first — even before 
you measure the width of the floorboards for quaintness or 
examine the roofs foi leaks." 

“How about location?" I put in. 

“You'll want to be m the village, smec most of your guests 
won't have crys. But bathrooms are more important. Before 
you buy, stait at each bcdrooni tud se(‘ how fin you have to walk 
to get to a bath. Do you see what 1 mean, Bobby? " 

Bob and I both answered affirm ati\ '^ly, since 'Bobby' is a 
nickname we both wear — although wjtn icluctance. I prefer 
Barb and he picfers Bob, and we both resist the collective nick- 
name of The Bobbies, which some of Bob's brothers attempted to 
pin on us when w^e started talking about buying an inn. Because 
of our one-track mmds on the subject, wc had bec(fme 'The 
Bobby Twins on Nantucket Isle', 'The Bobb} 'Jwans in the 
Tourist Trade', and otliei variations ol B-,-* same theme. After 
the humour of the theme had becr^exlfti listed — in fact, long after 
— ^the titles were shortened to The#Bobbies. 
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On reaching Nantucket, we stayed again at The Shoe, while 
looking at inns and old houses wjjich might be converted into 
inns T^Hijre is never a big turnover of real estate within the town 
of Nantucket, because many islanders havQ been brought up m 
. the belief that Nantucket property is the soundest of long range, 
conservative investments Let depressions come and go, let the 
mainland indulge m wild speculations and slumps — a Nan- 
tucketer who has propert> on the island will never starve 

11ns urge to hold on to island real e tate extends even to non- 
revenue pioducing property 1 or instance, we had noticed an 
empty lot which was idcilly locited, and had toyed with the idea 
of bi^lding a new inn in reproduction Colonial After some 
searching through rccoid'^ at the Town Building — whose old 
bricks incidentally, look as if tlicy had been laid by son eone 
who had stepped off a rolling ship — we found the name of the 
owner and I telephoned her 

' Mot for ^ale '' she told me 

More out of cuiiosity thin from any bdiff that she would 
changc^htr n^^rhl J d<-k(d 

* Dci you mind telling me what you plan to do with it 

' Keep it '' she replied 

A lew inns however, were ii ted for sale Ihe candid opinion 
of the realtors with whom we made contact was that each inn 
was a gold mine whieli would soon put us on easy street Since 
one of the thoroughfari s on Nantucket artuahy is named Fasy 
Street the realtors had a good out it anyone tned to pm thorn 
down 

Fob, who 1 Kss inhibited bout siuh math rs than T made 
eveiy attempt to pin them liob wanted to know why, if an inn 
was a gold mine the mine owners were not conUiit to continue 
the cxtiKtion of nuggets from thou diggings 

This incjuirv tvokrd two different types of implications from 
the realtors One was that tut re had been a death and it was 
ncc^^siry to di po^e of the property at a giveaway price m 
order to* ‘^ettle an estate The other was that the owner had 
reaped such** a fortune from his gold mine that he intended to 
retire and presumably live a luxurious life at vaiious European 
spas 

New England realtors, in tgeneral, have all the instincts of 
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th^ir horse-trading forebears. .Superimposed on these instincts 
is a sound knowledge of i^fodem psychology. The Resistible 
combviation of the old instincts and the new .knowledgie is one of 
the reasons that hu|idreds of New Yorkers, have fallen over each 
other to pay minor fortunes for cranberry bogs and fishing shacks 
along the whole length* of Cape Cod. 

Of New England realtors, the Nantucket species is the most — 
as the islanders would put it — ‘some* sharp, ‘i^ornj*, on Nan- 
tucket, is a superlative approximately equivalent super- 
colossally, and is part of the Nantuckeh r's tendency towards' 
cautious understatement. The exception to this rule of under- 
statement is the realtor himself. 

TixC asking-prices, in some cases, were twice what the owners 
would settle for, if they had to. This prac tice of double-pi icing, 
leaving plenty of margin for reductions in the face-to-face 
bargaining sessions, actually serves to create good will all round. 

hoi instance, when a double-priced summer house is finally 
sold for only fiftv per cent moie than what it is worth, ilie seller 
natundly is pleased. As tor the otf inland bujT^, he^will go 
through the rest of hi^ life in tlie pleasant belief that h4s city- 
slicker methods of haggling— sometimes including the waving of 
large sums of currency under the realtor's nose, tj clinch a quick 
cash sale at a ‘reduced' price — have resulted in buncoing the 
natives. 

But some of the real-estate men got off on the wrong foot with 
Bob by treating us as summer peop]e. 

“When you'.ve been around Nantucket as long as I have," one 
realtor told us patromsingly, /ou will realise the charm of the 
island and why mo-^t pcojde aie so reluctant to pait with their 
homes ! ' ' 

“How' long have you been atound Nentucket?" asked Bob. 

“Tm practically a nativ<%" the realtor smiled. “I moved here 
ten years ago." 

“I," glared Bob, a native." 

Neither the fact that Bob happened to be born on Jfantucket 
nor the additional fact that he also happened to be iforn on Nan- 
tucket on Independence Day had any uiiri liatc effect on asking- 
prices of houses. But w^e did hgve lour price-lowering argu- 
ments that neither horse-trading nefr psychology could turn aside. 
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If we bought an inn at all, it had to have enough rooms to yield 
us a subsistence. We intended tOf>count the baths — "They're 
bread an\ butter, you know," I solemnly informed the realtors. 
We had only a relatively small sum of money# to apply as a down- 
«payment. And we were going to ask one of the two Nantucket 
banks to underwrite the mortgage on whatever place we decided 
to buy. 

If there any bpccies even more some sharp than a Nantucket 
realtor, got to mention infinitely more some cautious, it is a Nan- 
tucket banker. By ‘sharp', in both cases, I don't mean unethical. 
Quite the contrary. I mean a combination of alert, astute, and 
never%asleep to the possibility of making an honest dollar — or 
preferably several thousand. It is an exaggeration to state — as 
some persons have done — ^that Nantucket bank tellers require the 
fingeipiinls of a depositor, tor positive identification, before.cash- 
ing a cheque. It is true, however, that even if you happen to be 
a telfer's next-door neighbour, he will scrutinise you carefully — 
to make certain you are not an impostor — if the withdrawal is 
substaniial. 

One* real-estate man, who had assured us that a certain little 
gold mine would be a steal for $40,000, didn't change his tune 
even when we told him we had only a few thousand dollars 
for a down-pa3aiient. He said that doubtless any mortgage com- 
pany — or, even better, some dear friend of ours — would be more 
than happy to lend us the dilference, in view of the steal price. 
But the tunc changed quickly when Bob pointed out we intended 
to gue a local bank the opportunity of wiyting whatever 
mortgage we employed to effect th<' laiccny. 

Finally we brought the realtor and a banker together for a 
conference. 

‘T know that hou^c," nodded the banker — and of course the 
tmth was that he knew every house. "Wc couldn't take any- 
thing but a small mortgage on it unices the foundation were com- 
pletely rebuilt and the roof replaced." 

"I mdbtioned the bad foundation and roof to them," said the 
realtor, not m the slightest abashed. 

As a matter of fact, he had mentioned them, and in no un* 
certain terms. But somefiow jve had got the impression that the 
i«3pairs would not be of a majdr nature. Well, after all, I suppose 
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that if you are trying to sell a swaybacked horse,- and at the same 
time to be honest, you poin| out that the horse is sw^backed. 
But yau leave it up to the buyer to be alert enough to st* whether 
the home is so swaybacked that his stomach scrapes the ground. 

At any rate, after that conference prices became more realistic/ 
and the realtors didn't bother to show us places they knew we 
couldn't afford. 

In being conducted through the few houses which v^ere up for 
sale in the year-round part of town. Bob and I got a fiiee sight- 
seeing tour denied most off-islanders. And we were off-islanders, ' 
of course, in spite of Bob’s accident of place of birth. By the law 
of averages, since there were a dozen in his family and si.ice his 
mother had let nothing interfere with taking her growing family 
to Nantucket for the summers, at least one of the twelve would 
have to be born there. 

In the year round houses, we found some of the most beautiful 
antiques I had ever seen, as well as some of the most astounding 
bric-a-biac, china, and downright junk. Nantucketers seem to be 
even more reluctant than most New Englandei^%-and*I come 
from a long line of string-savers — ^to tlirow away anything.* 

Occasionally they will give things away, though, for white 
elephant sale in the winter-time by churches. Our house -hunting 
tour convinced us there is ample stock on the island to supply a 
perpetual white elephant sale. There is little chance that the 
stock will be depicted, either, since what one islander gives 
away for the benefit of the church, ^ome other islander buys for 
the benefit of ^Jie church — and husbands carefully, at least until 
the next wliite (.lephaiil sale. 

Antiques, gimcracks, and scrimshaw — ^Ihe spaie-time carvings 
of sailing men — stood side by side in s* .nc of the houses which 
were for sale. Most islaiideis are weV aware of the value of 
antiques, but occasionally a furnished house will turn out to be a 
real bargain because of one or two antique pieces. 

1 was tempted to buy one house simply because of an old and 
beautiful inlaid sideboard, probably brought originally from 
England, and a Colonial pine spicc-cupboard, with eighteen tiny 
drawers arranged in tiers of three. But^ h innately, Bob remem- 
bered about batlirooms, and there ivere only two of them. To get 
from a front, second-storey bedrobm to a bath — without going 
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through someone else's bcdroom-^-entailed a trip down the front 
stairs an^l up the back stairs. Perhaps one reason I wanted the 
sideboard 'was so that I could smash some of the china ct dis- 
played, including one .crockery vase, with cupids and the inscrip- 
tion 'Souvenir of Mammoth Cave, Ky\ 

In another house, the front hall boasted a splendid antique 
grandfather’s clock, a Colonial hooked rug, which should have 
been hangi/ig in a museum, and a frightful Victorian what-is-it 
which served as a mirror, hat-rack and bench. 

As I have pointed out, Nantucket architecture escaped the 
Victorian invasion. The islanders, having lost their whaling 
industoy, were lucky enough to be poor at the right time and 
didn’t tear down their Colonial homes to make room for the 
expensive gingerbread monstrosities of the 'Nineties. 

But a good deal of Victorian furnituie found its way into^Nan- 
tucket homes, just the same, and today’s islanders are much too 
thrifty to throw it away or use it for kindling-wood. 

A supor-sale':.man for the mirror-hat-iack-bcnch combination 
must hai/c paAed tiirough Nantucket sixty or seventy years ago, 
because we saw a number of the pieces in the homes and inns we 
inspected. The pieces are ornate and from a distance resemble a 
carved and annlcss throne with a huge back-rest. The main part 
of the tiling that look'^ like a back-rest is a minor. Curlicues, 
extending antler-fa.^hion from the minor frame, form hooks for 
hats and coats A hole m the centre of what looks like the 
throne’s seat is for umbrellas and walking sticks. There is a brass 
can below to cabh the drippings from tlie urnL)icll,'£s. 

Bob said he’d like to own one just so tliat he could throw darts 
at it. 

Obviously, it is a multi-purpose device. And we saw one 
which, judging by the fact that the umbrella hole had been 
enlarged considerably and made oval in siiape, had at one time 
been press^x] into service for sbll another use, peihaps not con- 
templated by its designei . 

The scrimshawg fashioned with infinite patience in forecastles 
and on pitch-smeared decks, w^as indescribably delicate and 
beautiful. Theic were w^alkmg-sticks, windmills, bobbins, f^ns 
made from whalebone, figuniics made from whales' teeth. 

. At the other extreme, and otten in the same parlour, were some 
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of the most hideous electnc . lamps ever to result from Mr* 
Edison’s invention. Although certainly not antiques, ^ey must 
be collectors* items — and Nantucket is full of them Tliiey feature 
glass shades on whifjh are painted waterfalls, lush pastoral scenes, 
and views of the Grand Canyon A fringe in conservative scarlet 
or gold or both usual ly^form** a skirt for the bottom of the shades, 
and the body of the lamp itself is apt to be a crockery parrot or 
kitten m improbable colours. 

Many Nantucketers have impeccable ti^tc about homq furnish- 
ings, and rely solely on beautiful antiques But those homes 
weren’t for sale, and perhap*^ never will be 

Bob, who took quite literabv the ‘How To’ books we held read 
about house buj^ing, always disappeared up into the attic or 
down into the foundations to poke into timbers with a jack-knife 
and to ^ciapc the surfaces of pipes to determine their condition. 
That left me with The laav of the house' to hear rather thorough 
biographical sketches of the fonner owners and original builders. 

If there IS a dwcllin.’ on Nantucket whose timbers •^v\!ercn’t 
hewed fiom viipin New England forests, und^itthc f^ersonal 
supcivision of a whaling c^ptjm--u'^u Ally named Coftin, Folger, 
Starbuck or Mac y— and then brought to the island so that he 
could build a mu ' house foi his bride — usually named Macy, 
Staibuck, bolger or Colhn — we didn’t see it 

One woman, who had (on\erted her hou^e into an inn and 
who had a ten o'clock curfew after which she locked out her 
guests for the night, knew^ the histojy of her place down to the 
hand -wrought J1 lunges on the doon 

Shc Slid the lunges, whuu really Acre beautiful, came 
originally fiom th^ general store of a certain Mark Coffin, a 
sclioolm aster turned prc'sperou^ mer ' ant, who wanted to 
become an author 

“He moved from Nantu< het town out to the moors,” she re- 
lated, “so that he wouldiiT be interrupted in Ins writing He 
liked it so well out tlicrc that he sold Ins store and gave Ins 
Nantucket home to the town to be used as a p^orh^use Well, 
it appears he couldn't ■'Cll anything that he wrote, an 1 he finally 
ended up as a town charge m his own ]g( lOUse ” 

She pointed out that lier mn had#fonr bathiooms, but when we 
went through the process of pacing fiom her nine bedrooms t^ 
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the closest bath we discovered that three baths could be entered 
only thi^ugh someone else’s bedrofim That would mean three 
rooms with pnvate baths and six rooms shanng the same bath 
We knew that wouldn/t do. 

In the course of our tour we also discovered that the old- 
fashioned kerosene stove — almost always in the living room and 
usually obstructing an old and beautiful fireplace — is a perma- 
nent Nantijcket fixture 

I suppose it wasn't deliberate on the part of the realtors, but all 
of the homes and inns we were shown seemed part of a pattern 
to pr«>pare us psychologically for the inn we were destined to 
buy 

Most of the homes could not possibly^ have been converted into 
inns And most of the inn^ were far from ideal and wcic pneed 
too hit^h 

And then one realtor said he had ]ust the place for u*:., Anchor 
Inn, on Centre Street We didn t remember the inn itself, but 
we knc’^*- Cen'r^ Street and the loc ation was ideal for our purpose 

He drove us there m his c ii cn cpaiu, the final block along a 
street which is so narrow that cais hav( to park with the rieht 
hand wheels up on the sidewalk and e\cn then leave room 
enough for on]y one line of traffic 

"It's a lovely old Colonial house ' the realtor said "And it's 
a going business — it been operating as an inn for over forty 
years '' 

He pulled up m front of a three stoiey shin ^leck house painted 
the colour of Guems y cream and trimmed with bright ereen 
shutters Anchoi Inn crowded the •^idcv alk as do iioot old Nan- 
tucket homes, and was flanked by a white picket fence English 
boxwood and lilac trees dotted the wtll kept lawn Bob and I 
knew it wss what we had been looking for, and we nudged each 
other while attempting to keep our f iccs c arc fully non committal. 

We filed into the narrow fiont hall and the place had a charm 
all its own Steep, narrow ‘teps led from the hall to tlie first 
floor A little living room with white panels covering a whole 
wall round a fireplace, opened off the hall And the living-room 
was furnished with wonderfiiUantiques* 

"Oh. Bob." I siched "it's'^iust exactly 
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Bob elbowed -me sharply, and glared. 

''Yes, isn't ftl" the realtofi beamed. 

", ^ . just exactly eleven minutes after one o'clock,** I 
finished lamely. 

"How many baths does it have?" Bob demanded. 

"They're bread and Gutter, you know," I said brightly. 

We walked all through Anchor Inn, and went through the 
formality of pacing from bedrooms to batlirooms. Jhere were 
sixteen rooms and seven baths. We were gratified to note that it 
was possible to get from each bedroom to a bath without going ’ 
tlirough someone else’s bedroom, descending a flight of stairs, 
climbing any trellises, or negotiating a widow's walk. >Also, 
there were sinks in some ot those bedrooms which didn't have 
their own private baths. 

But I think we would have wanted to buy it if there w^ere no 
baths at all, because both of us had been trapped and captured as 
soon as we saw it from the street. 

Bob gave some of the beams and rafters the jack-ki%ife test, 
and — when we weie out of earshot of the realt»^r v-proidunced 
them to be every bit as sound as when they were cut from the 
heart of virgin New England forest 

The price was more than we had expected to pay for an inn, 
but Anchor Inn was more than we had hoped for. We told the 
realtor that there was just a slight possibility we might be in- 
terested, and that we’d think it ovci 

After Bob and I were back at Thf Shoe, we realised we had 
been so intent ^n remaining unentliusiastic that we didn't have 
the slightest idea of what Ancho. Inn ically looked like, inside or 
out. We drew separate floor plans, of how we remembered the 
interior, and they bore no le semblance t each other. Wc debated 
whether we should drive past the inn a* id have another look at 
the outside. But we were afraid the icaltor might get wind of it 
and assume that we were eeger to buy. So we decided to wait 
until dark Then we figured and refigured the price, and all the 
time we were afraid that some other potential cu^'torner Alight be 
looking at Anchor Inn at that very moment, and beat us to the 

sale. . 

That night, we parked our car, a block away from Centre 
Street, and nonchalantly strolled bf the inn. The front door wa^ 
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only a couple of. steps from the sidewalk, and we tiptoed up and 
had a cWe look at it. 

A bra^ knocker, in the shape of an anchor, was fastened to 
the door. 

“I don't care what the books say you should do before you 
buy a house," I whispered to Bob, "I want this one." 

"Just like a woman!" Bob reproved me. "Ready to jump 
into the biggest financial transaction of your life without any sort 
of an investigation at all 1 We've got +0 go into this thing care- 
fully." He lit his cigarette lighter to have a look at the door, 
"See what it says here on our knocker, honey?" he asked me 
exciteolly. "Look, it's etched in the metal — ‘Anchor Inn'." 

Much as we wanted the inn and much as we feared that some- 
one would buy it out from under us, w’c simply did not ha7/e the 
capital to make a large enough dowm-payment on the asking- 
pried 

Bon and I stayed up all that night trying to arrive at an offering 
figure V hichi.\<buld not insult the owner but would still leave 
us some margin for upward bargaining compromises. 

When dawn came, 1 fixed breakfast and urged Bob to get 
Mr. Jordan, the realtor, on the telephone. But Bob insisted w^e 
should wait until the realtor called us. We sat there, waiting for 
the phone to ring and too nervous to read or listen to the radio, 
until almost noon. When the telephone finally jangled. Bob was 
careful to let it ring four times before he answered it. 

"Hello," he said, "Yes, this is Robert Gilbretb/' He nodded 
enthusiastically to me. and waved a crossed finger. "Who? I'm 
sorry, I'm afraid I still didn’t get your name. Oh, yes, Mr. 
Jordan. It’s good of you to call. We were just going out to see 
if we couldn't find some more inns for sale. What? Well, we 
really hadn’t given it much more thought. I’ll ask my wife." 

Bob held the telephone where Mr. Jordan would be sure to 
hear the conversation, and shouted : 

"It's ivlr. Jordan, Barb. He's fhe real-estate man, remember? 
He wants tb know whether we are still at all interested in that 
inn he showed us yesterday on Centre Street — what's its name? 
Mooring or Anchor or something like that." 

Bob blocked off the mouthpiece so that whatever I said 
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couldn’t be heard. Actually, I didn't say anything, but l^ob 
waited a few moments to give the impression he ‘was list^ing to 
my words of wisdom. Then, iaking his hand off the mo’.Ahpiece, 
he shotted again to me: ''Well, that's about the way I feel, too. 
Lukewarm. Of cour'se, if they'd cut the price about m half, we 
might take it off their hands ” 

I don't think Mr. Jordan was fooled by Bob's deafening con- 
versation with me. The realtor had probably been ^hrough count- 
less similar situations, and, besides. Bob has a terideni.>y to over- 
act his ilicbpian perfonnaners Still, as I say, we had argu- 
ment that no amount of Yankee bargaining could budge — we 
simply didn’t possess the money for a larger down-payment and 
we knew that Nantucket banks usually will write a mortgage for 
only sixty per cent oi less of the sale pin c 

We made an offer that was laughingly relayed to the owner 
and refected. The owner "^lade a new lov\er-pnced ofler that was 
relayed to us and laughingly rejected N intucket banktrsyore 
rc-consulted about the moitgage While there w^as no laufrhter 
from the bankers, and they agntd that Anc hoi fnji was ^^ound 
stiuctuie, they rejected any thought ot dcpaitin^ froni their 
mortgage pohcie^^ 

Mi Joidan told u> that other people were interested in buying 
Anchor Inn and we told him that wc had hear 1 ol another mn 
which we believed we might like much better — over on Martha's 
Vineyard. Then he nIfovc along Centre Street one day and 
cauglit us 'stroUing' by Amhor Inn Wc made believe we were 
hurrying up town to do some iiiarkctm ^ 

And, finally, Ve were only i e hondred dollars apart on the 
pi ice. 

'‘Ihe 'How To' books -ay," Bob told me, "that it is best to 
hold out tor your own pnre, when your wn price is all you can 
afford to piy 1 say, let's ' ]'>lit the dilkiencc 

That suited me and the owner A nicLting wa-j arranged in the 
Town Building, attcn«ud by u-*, the owiifT, the realtor, three 
men from the bank, a lawyer, tlie rtri^ei of deeds, and ininc or 
ten town employees who hid assembled to liave a V>ok at the 
young couple which “aimed to go into t’l^ 'roomah' business". 

Bob had lectured me on the impoitanre our reading all the 
fine print, but it would have taken ifrost ot the morning to do so 
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Besides, we ’were much too jittery to concentrate in that toom 
full of People . Finally we gave tip all pretence of knowing what 
was goin^ on, and simply signed where we were told to. Cheques 
were passed, papefs shown, stamps affixed, and seals im{)rinted 
with such amazing Skill and speed that Lob and I were be- 
wildered when we emerged from the building a few minutes later. 

wouldn't be surprised," Bob complained as we headed 
towards Anchor Inn with a pocketful of keys, "if we hadn't just 
finished selling Ann into indentured servitude to the owner, given 
Mr. JoiHsin the title to our car, and given the bank pennanent 
possession of The Shoe and the two lighthouses." 

Fortunately, we were dealing with people who, while 
thoroughly enjoying a horse-trading session, had complete 
integrity once the bargain had been concluded. So Ann didn't 
end up being an indentured servant. 

We nad an opportunity to make only a quick inspection of 
Anc^f jr Inn before we headed back to the mainland. Our vaca- 
tions/^ were over, and we intended to remain in Bloomfield and 
keep jur jobs ^until the following summer 

The^mn more than lived up to our expectations, as we Imrried 
from room to roim. But the speed of the transactions at the 
Town Building remained in Bob's rnind. 

"1 never saw people so eager to get you to sign your life 
away," he kept repeating, "Everv^place I looked, someone had 
a blotter and was w^aiting on me to finish wilting. I'll bet we 
could have got the mn tor Ic^s money it we had held out longer." 

Actually, the price wds fair. And if we had held out longer, 
someone else niiglit have bou,^lit Anchor Inn Bui on the steamer 
trip home, the question of whether we should have split that last 
five handled dollars figured almost as prominently iii our con- 
versation as another even more irnpoitant question : w^hethcr 
Ann would recognise her paicnts after their tw^o-week absence. 

I thought she might. Bob roiihdently expected his three- 
month-old daughter to greet him with open amis, hug him, and 
call hinj 'Daddy'. 




4. Screening Reservations 

Almost as soon as we were settled down again iii^ewr Bl%lfnfield 
apartment, we started receiving advance inquiries about reserva- 
tions for the following summer. These letters, addre^^sed to the 
inn, were forw^arded to us by the Nanturkrt Pv'^sl Otlice. Bob 
and I hung over our mailbox as eager as any budding author 
who has just sent his first epic to some fortunate publisher. 

A typing course 1 had taken in high school stood me in good 
stead when it came to answering th^se inquiiiCb. After we got 
home at night J'rom our jobs, Bol» and I collaborated in pains- 
takingly drafting our glowing ieplies. We knew that, since w^e 
had somewhat ovei extended ourselves financially, the mortgage 
payments w^ould hinge on our keeping T e inn full of guests. We 
intended to get as many firm rcservat’ ins as possible from ttic 
tentative inquiries. 

Some of the notes asked for infonnation about Nantucket, and 
some for information about our accommodations. We studied 
the letters carefully, trying to size up the people wdio ha8 written 
them. But w^e wTre generally unable to reach any conclusion 
except that nine out of ten persons do/ ' put enough 'm's' in 
accommodations . 

I devised a standard reply to inquiries about vacationing 

4 ^ 
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Nantucket. I w.orked on it for more than a week, and Bob said 
the Chimber of Commerce of th^ Garden of Eden would not 
have been ashamed of it. The inquiries about Anchor Inn some- 
times could also be handled with a standartj reply, coveting our 
♦rates, distance from the bathing beaches, and accessibility to 
restaurants. Unlike many New Englancf' resort hotels and inns, 
we would use the European plan — on the grounds that it would 
be easier fgr u^ and tliat our guests would enjoy visiting various 
restaureyits. We Vrould serve breakfast 'on request', but no other 
meals. 

We also had a standard reply for people who wanted to know 
whetl^T they could ])rjng their household pets. The problem 
here was to tell them they couldn’t, and still try to get acioss the 
impression that we i^ympathiscd with their reque'^t and had a 
warm spot in oui hearts for animal lovers. Bob drafted an^-excel- 
lent letter which said, in part: 

"V e regret sinceicly that, because some guests object to dogs, 
cats, varrots, canaries, rabbits, chmcillas (cross out all but one), 
we hil( beei? Corced to adopt an inflexible nile against (insert 
species of pet), for business reasons. We ourselves are extremely 
fond of (insert species), especially (mseit bleed of species, if it 
has been mentioned in letter of inquiry). In fact, it was with a 
great deal of sorrow that we had to forgo the pleasure and satis- 
faction of ever owning our own (insert species) when w^c became 
the proprietors of Anchor Inn. Ilowwer, if you are still inter- 
ested in making a reservation, we feel sure we could hnd board- 
ing accommodations for your (insert species) within easy walk- 
ing distance of our inn, so that you could visit together as often 
as you wished." 

A number of other inquiries deminded speoal tieatmcnt, 
although I made carbons of ( ach and found that I could some- 
times use the same w^ordmg over again. 

Yes, we have good matlres'^cs and box springs . . . Yes, we 
have grass and dowsers around the house, and both of us love 
grass anil flowers . . . No. we don’t have a curfew hour — ^we 
leave the front door unlocked and guests can come in as late as 
they please . . . Certainly, you can have the «:amc room as lai>t 
year, if you tell u:^ which room you had and make your reserva- 
tions far enough in advance*^ . . . Yes, we allow children — in 
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fact we have a lovely little girl of our own , . . Sorry to ti^ar that 
your husband has not been ff|pling well Certainly, we can let you 
have a room on tlie ground floor . . . Yes, wc have a few rooms 
with private baths ^ . . Yes, we can give you two bureaus . . . 
No, we don't have television . . . Yes, it will be all right to* 
break youi stay in the middle for two days while you fly home 
for Aunt Cora's Golden Wedding Anniversary. I^n't it splendid 
when two people stay happily married for so long . No, we 
don't have a bar, and perhaps you would feel more at home 
at one of the hotels . . . Yes, you can bring a portable ladio . . . 
No, we are not surrounded by poison iv^^ and, having once been 
covered fiorri head to foot with it myself, I certainly c a# sym- 
pathise with you , . . No, I don't know Nantucket’s death rate, 
but if you will excuse an old joke I suspect that it is the same as 
any piace else — one to a person. Scnously, it is an cxticmclv 
healthy clirnite . . . No. w^e don't have organised games floor 
shows . . , Ye>, we have town drinking-water and do n(§ rely 
on our own well 

In each replv we enclosed a printed picture of ft.JK:hor wn. 

For months the letters of inquiry tiK kled iij, without jf single 
firm reservation, as Bob and I became incieasingly apprehen- 
sive. BjuI then we had a wanii day in March, and two days later 
we received three reservations m the mail. Thereafter, following 
each waini -.pell, the reservation letters amved A good many 
of thorn came from persons who had first sent letters of inquiry, 
so wc felt that the time devoted to di*afting the replies had been 
well spent. It 4umed out thaT tiom two hundred and fllty-four 
inquirie-., we booked sixty eigiit re->ervations — somewdiat better 
than tw'enty-ftvo per rent We also leocived a number of other 
reservation requests from persons wdi didn't bother to write 
initial letters of inquiry. 

But the reservation notis posed a new problem: which to 
accept and which to i eject. 

There is no real formula for detecting — simply from a letter — 
a pnidish old hen who is going to allege that her ma^dcruy sensi- 
bilities are irretrievaby compromised when she fincis a pair of 
male pyjama bottoms in a bathroom \y < she shares. 

At the opposite side of the scale, there is no way of detecting — 
again simply from a letter— a gay^ old robster whose 'wife' wili 
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ttirn out to be a flashy hennaed job in yellow slacks, chest-liappy 
sweater, N 3 .nd cow-belled ankle bracelets. 

Both ends of the scale mean trouble. Put the old gal in a room 
separated from the suspected love nest by oyly a thm wall, and 
you are practically inviting the Decency League to swoop down 
on your establishment 

Persons who are expenenced in running an inn develop a sixth 
sense in hapdlmg reservations Also, they can hang out a figura- 
tive 'No^Vacancy* s^gn for those guests who had pioved undesir- 
able in the past 

But we had neither a sixth sense nor a knowledge of previous 
guestsf Since we had no way of screening the reservations, and 
since we had to keep the mn a^ full as possible, we decided to 
accept all requests 

For the benefit of those who may some day contemplate opera- 
tion a summer mn, I will say that our experience has proved 
the bl^t bet is the reservation which amves on ofiice stationery, 
dictauM by a biisiiu S'^inan who wants accommodations for him- 
self an#'" his vifl When a man writes on Iin firm's letterhead, 
and additionally confides his plans to his sccietaiy, it is almost 
certain that he i^ neither seeking a love nest nor planning to 
defray his holiday exptnses by subsequently auctioning off the 
sheets and towels th it he has stolen from you Another good bet 
IS a reservation on printed stationeiv with a home address, signed 
by the lady of the house 

The wor‘>t bct—although I can't imagine why — is precise, 
small handwriting on expensive but unengra\ed#and imprinted 
writing paper If the n turn address on such writing paper 
happens to be c^rncral delivery, the best policy is to drop the 
letter in a waste basket and pn tend you never received it 

On the other hand, some of our most pleasant guests have 
been persons whose rcserxation requests were all but illegible 
scnbbles on postal cards 

In no case though, sixth sense or not, can any positive con- 
clusion be drawn from a leservation request by a stranger The 
businessman who confides his plans to his secretary, for instance, 
conceivably can be plapniiig a little commandment-breaking 
with the secretary herself 

Bob and 1 were determih^^d to do our best to have no 
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(Xttnmandinent-breaking. We didn't subscribe to‘ it, and ?Jftdition- 
ally thought it would be ba4 for business. Since Anchor Inn's 
bigger asset is its quiet atmosphere, we knew it would be wise to 
cater only to consewative people. 

But you can’t veiy write a letter telling a prospective guest 
not to come if he isn’t conservative. 

Once we had confirmed all the reservations, thgre wasn’t any- 
thing we could do about the situation except to worr^^t And Bob 
said he would leave that chore to me since I was so gc^d at it. 

Meanwhile, ending a secret shared only with our families, we 
gave notice to our landlord that we would soon be moving out of 
the apartment, and to onr bosses that we would soon be flitting 
our jobs. In order to cut down the inteival of our 'unemploy- 
ment', we planned to keep our jobs until the end of May, and 
then ibove immediately to Nantucket and get tiic inn ready to 
open within a few days. 

My friends were unanimously envious wdien they heald the 
news. They seemed to picture mo as the mistress of a la!^f corps 
of servants, who w^ould do all the work aiound tfieSim, l^ng me 
my morning coffee in bed, and double as bejby-sitters for Ann 
while 1 relavod on the beach. 

"What fun you’re going to have picking out new curtains for 
all those bedrooms 1’’ a girl who lived in an apartment near ours 
kept reminding me. "And when you feel like a snack or anything 
like that, all you’ll have to do is clap your handb and get loom 
service." 

Bob’s fiicncK, on the othei han 1, thought he should have his 
head examined. Some of them wcie of tlie opinion that running 
a quaint establishment for tourists was intimately associated with 
certain types of liandle-beaiiiig, old-fa- ioned crockery, formeily 
found under beds. A lew of the cornu ^ in Bob’s office amused 
themselves by filing past his desk while cairying waste-baskets at 
arm’s length as if they wTre perfoiining a disagreeable chore. 
Their ideas of summer inns m\ght have been accuiate fqfty years 
ago. Today it is not the crockery object l;ut i pip^-unstopping 
implement, known as the plumber’s fr-end, with which the inn 
proprietor is on familiar terms 

Some of Bob’s friends also imphed that running an inn— while 
not quite the same as operating a^vender-and-old-lace tea-roon^ 
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an inte^or-decorating salon, or d dress-designing, business — ^was 
a less mknly occupation than comiiLuting to and from New York 
with the virile suburban crowd. 

There also were some forecasts that we'dntarve to death, and 
that Bob would probably be coming baok to New York, hat-in- 
hand, after the current season. 

‘'That show^s how much they know," Bob grumbled as he 
relayed th*:)se predictions to me. ‘Tf they had any power of 
observation, they'd know very well tbat I never wear a hat/' 

On the day Bob finally left his job, he drove up to my family's 
place in Somers, Connecticut, and borrowed a farm truck from 
my ffthci. leaving our car in Somers, Bob retunicd with tlie 
truck to Bloomheld and prepared to load it with our clothes and 
furniture. 

1 had endoised this plan for minimising freight charges T Even 
thou^ 1 I knew Bob had never driven a truck before, 1 also had 
agreal that Ann and I would iide in the truck with him from 
Blooiihcld to Woodi^ Hole 

However, when I the truck and the way Bob was loading 
it, 1 pnvately made up my mind that Ann and J would never set 
foot in it. Although entiiely seiviceable, the boriowtd vehicle 
was far from new. E\en a hasty glance levealed that it had been 
used foi various agraiian activibes including the recent hauling 
of livestock. While it undoubtedly \^as a big asset on my father's 
farm, it did nothing to decorate our residential street in Bloom- 
field . 

When Bob finished loading all of our furniture that would fit 
in, the tiuck resembled to the last bucket and mattress a stage 
prop for Mr. Steinbeck's Grapes of Wrath. All it needed, up 
there in the cab, were the driver's busty wife and a crying year- 
old child. 

‘T don't dare pile the stutf any higher," said Bob, looking 
ruefiillv at a small -.tack of our furniture still standing at the kerb. 
“1 mayt^have to let a little air out of the tyres to get the tmek on 
the steamerc as it is." 

It goes without sa 3 dng that Bob knew, to the inch, the 
dimensions of steamer's < opening through which he was going 
to have to drive. ^ 

"That'll be quite a job — tc^ manoeuvre this thing on to the 
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steamer," he continued. "Al^o, I'm not looking foiv^rd to 
driving through New York traffic." 

"Yott mean," I gulped, “you're going to try to drive it 
through New York Qityl*' 

“That's the shortest^ way. Then I'll have to fight out the* 
Boston Post Road traffic, since trucks aren't allowed on the park- 
ways. And then, as I say, will come the real fun — running it up 
the gangplank. 1 suppose they'll make me back it oii, so that I 
can get it oft easier." 

I was trying to think up a good, logical excuse why Ann and I 
would find it impossible to accompany him. But then Bob him- 
self -^aved me the trouble. 

“Look, honey," he asked, “would it disappoint you a whole 
lot if I dro\e the tnick to Nantucket without you? I could get 
the rest ot the furniture in the cab, if I drove it up by myself." 

“So that's why I'm getting all the build-up about heavy ^raffic 
and driving on to the boat," I replied, having found out ^liat it 
was wise always to win a point leluctantly from Bob. ** Ym you 
mean to tell me you want to leave Ann and me Iffer# witllWt any 
furnitiiie?" 

“Oh, no, not that," he reassured me. “You and Ann take a 
bus up to Somers, and wait lor me there. T'll return the truck to 
your fatlier the day after tomorrow, and pick up you and Ann 
and the car." 

“1 don't knows" I stalled. “A bus trip with a baby isn't much 
fun and ..." 

“You could* take a plane, ' Bob suggested. “Or, if you're 
dead set on going with me, I guess we could send the rest of the 
furniture by cxiness." 

“I'll gladly help you load it into the ib," I agreed hastily. 

Aside from losing three bureau draw 3rs on the George V^^ash- 
ington Bridge, and the bureau someplace between Bridgeport 
and New Haven, Bob's trip to and from Nantucket was prac- 
tically uneventful. So was Ann's and mine to Somers,^and our 
subsequent trip to Nantucket wath Bob 

It was wonderful to realise, when we moved into Anchor Inn, 
that w^e w^ere in business together, tl^ . ,ve were working for 
ourselves, that there wouldn't be any more commuting, and 
above all, that we were on Nantykct. 



5. Laundryman 


Nani%' kft nil early June was crisply cool, dew-dicnched, 
lettucfe-green, antjl beautiful. Only a handful of summer people 
had arnved, and wc ourselves had no reservations booked for a 
week. Ilowevei, we thought theie w^as a chance we might pick 
up a guest or two — oft the street, so to speak — in the intervening 
period. 

We had come m on the afternoon steamer, and immediately 
tackled two of the front guest-rooms. We gave them a hasty 
sweep-down, ducting, and airing, and then Bob lan the vacuum 
while I made the beds. I had read in a magazine about an 
efficient method of bed-making, wherein you start at the bottom 
tucking m all your sheets and blankets, and even the bedspread, 
and tlien work up the sides. I had practised this on oui own bed 
in Bloomlield during the winter, and had become fairly skilled at 
it. I had the beds in the two rooms made up long before Bob 
finished with the vacuum. 

Just l)cfore dark, Bob put up the Anchor Inn sign in front of 
our house, indicating that we were open for business. We turned 
on the front light, and an afterthought turned on lights in a 
number of the bedrooms, to give the impression that guests 
^already had sought us out. l^iis wasn't designed to impress the 

i8 
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neighbours, but -to make room-seeking tourists think th||/ had 
stumbled on a popular and d^irable haven. 

Then» while hoping for the best, we Anally got around to getting 
our own’ bedroom fo^ occupancy. 

Our light-burning strategy didn^t land us any guests, and it 
was perhaps just as well. We had a tremendous amount of work 
to do, and the guests would have been underfoot and perhaps 
uncomfortable. 

The 'whole island of Nantucket, meanwhile, was a scene of 
frantic activity which reminded me of our Four-Town Fair in 
Connecticut, the day before the gates are opened to tlie public. 

Jobs that should have been done months before — but tSht no 
one had got around to — wcic being ruslied to slap-dash com- 
pletion. Painters, plumbers, roofers, and carpenters, as well as 
people .who said they were painters, plumber^, roofers, and 
carpenteis, were getting the summei cottages icady for occu- 
pancy. Tiny sailboats and small yachts were being cailUred, 
painted, and rolled into the watci. Wooden planks and feded 
newspapers were being torn down from the disp^^ winli^s in 
many of the stoies Sluitteis were bcir.g opened and stonnf doors 
removed from icstaurants «ind tourist homos. Everybody was in 
a hurry — a condition winch, as we found out later, occurs on the 
island only once a year, and lasts for a period of not more than a 
couple of weeks. 

In spite of the hectic bustle, our arrival was not overlooked. 
The fact that the new owners had arrived at Anchor Inn was duly 
recorded, with#satisfying det.nl, bv The 'Nantucket Town Cney 
and the blanket sized Inquirer ^nd Minor, both of which splendid 
publications aic lead from mast-head to want ads by every 
literate Nantucketer. 

The icsult was that our housc-openi’^g activities for the next 
week weic often interrupt d by Nantucket callers, who usually 
found me in a duty house diess, sneakers, and towel fashioned 
into a dust-cap. 

All of these callers seemed to be well-meaning, Intensely 
observant, and outstanding authonties on how tu operate an iim. 
Many of them had some soit of sumi^ business, and hoped 
we would steer our guests to their taxicabs, sightseeing buses, 
sailboats, restaurants, and bicycljp5-foi-hire shops. They left us 
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enough advertising material to stock the Waldorf-Astona in New 
York. 

One lady endeared herself to me by saying that she'd enme to 
call on my raothei. When I explained thaj: my mother was in 
Somers# she added that, at any rate, she'd like to see the 'lady 
of the house'. 

"I'm the lady of the house," I declared, removing my dust- 
cap and invitiTig her m 

"Do you mean a girl your age is gomg to try to run this inn^" 
she asked "I hope you know what you're doing " 

I hoped so, too 

A gjod portion of our callers rented rooms to summer people 
Although they must have been as busy getting ready for the 
season as we were, they managed to find time to come over and 
size up thcxf competition, while additionally giving the on>=‘c-over 
to possible new members of the year round community 

Thj attitude of at least one room renter, a friendly middle aged 
woraln named Mrs Willianis, ‘^ecmed to bo that paying guests 
were % Hocesra y evil W'hich, whik‘ tolerated, should not be in- 
dulged. She advised me not to knock myself out with house- 
cleaning 

"You'll find," she asserted, "that no matter how hard you 
work you won't get many guests until tlie peak of the season, 
from the middle of July to the end of AugU'>t And at the peak 
of the sea'^on you 11 get more guests than you can liandlc So, I 
say, let them ‘^hift for themscKc^^ 

"Do you Ull tliern to make their own beds andialP " 1 asked 

"Not exactly," she gunned "1 have a si ^n 111 my parlour say- 
ing that, bef aasr of the pressure of other dutu s, the management 
doesn't aim to make any beds or clean any rooms after eight 
o'clock m the mormng " 

"But people Mirely don't g^t out of their rooms bv eight 
o'clock ! " 

"I'll own up to that," she saul "And when tlicy finally do 
get out 01 th( ir rooms afU r eight I kt them make thf ir own beds 
and I leave a (HasI mop propped up against tluir door Sort of 
a gentle hint " 

"And you still get guests^" 

"During tlie rush season, twrybody gits guests I've heard 
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tell/' she chuckled, '"that some mainlanders are so hardj/up for 
places to go they even visit ^artha's Vineyard during the rush 
season^ although it beats me why/* 

But our most impressive visitor was a Mrs. Macy, sometimes 
referred to as Widow Macy, to distinguish her from a daughter- 
in-law who was Mrs. Doctor Macy. Mrs. Macy, the widow, was 
in her seventies, corpulent, and uncompromisingly corseted. She 
arrived wearing a black, ankle-length dress; ^tarcl3|‘d bodice; 
high, black, Ground-(i ripper shoes, with medium -heighJ: heels; 
and an old-rose, crocheted, handsome, something-or other which 
resembled both a hug-me-tight and a sleeveless Eisenhower 
jacket, and which actually is known on Nantucket as a 'waSlmus. 

Mis. Macy bore a platter of cookies, most of whicli she pro- 
ceeded to devour herself. Despite her excess weight and fondness 
for her^own cooking, she was a wTiinan of great dignity, with 
intelligent eyes and a culrured voice which she never raised %bove 
a half-whisper. 

She examined us caiefully, and apparently found us tva’fting. 
She was far too much ot a lady not to thfi^ocial 

amenities, but even while doing so her lips were pressed to|;ether 
in close, if flabby, disapproval. After the amenities, she delivered 
her opening gambit from the delicate and dangerously sagging 
amidships of the b^^autiful Vichinan sofa in our living-room 
lobby. The gambit did little to set our minds at lest about our 
reservation list. 

‘T hope," she said sceptically injicr cultured half-wdiisper, 
‘That you children plan to run a rt^fcciahlc place.’* 

I assured her at somic Icngti^ that did. She nodded, as if 
that w^as exactly w'hat she txpech'd me to say- -and as if, of 
course, she knew better than to believe word of it. 

It developed that IVIrs. Macy ran an i’^n witliin \ few doors of 
our^, and that she did not propose to sec the neighbourhood go 
to pot. 

‘T assume that all of vour guests won’t arrive from thj main- 
land in trucks ficm Oklahoma,’* she dc( hired. 

“From Oklahoma?** I inquired. “Oh. J guess you mean the 
truck wc borrowed to bring down <^0100 o' u furniture. It came 
from Connecticut, as a matter of fact, not Oklahoma.** 

Mrs. Macy dismissed that detail^f geography with a wave of 
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her hapd. am sure/* she said, and again the implication was 
that she was sure of something jusj the opposite, ’"‘that you have 
gone through your reservations carefully, so as to discourage the 
wrong sort of people, from coming to Nanti^ket/* 

"Just as carefully as we knew how," I replied quite truthfully, 
squirming under her sharp scrutiny. I wished she'd look at Bob 
a while, instead of me. But I seemed to be the specimen in 
which she^wa^ principally interested. To change the subject, I 
asked Jjopefully ; "Wouldn't you like to show you around the 
inn? WeTc getting it just as neat as a pm." 

"I know every inch of it," said Mrs. Macy. "Under the fonuer 
ownei, it always was a respectable place." ^ 

"And it still is. And it still will be," 1 stammered, favouring 
her with what I hoped was a sincere smile. "Won't it, Bob?" 1 
asked desperately. 

had the bad taste to snigger at my discomfort. "Good 
rodkfcs," he affirmed. 

"i will be some respectable," 1 added, deciding to fall back 
on tli^Nantiici.et superlative. Mis. Macy was smait enough to 
knowrihat I was imitating her fellow townsmen, and apparently 
she considered liiat a licence to which I w^as not entitled. She 
frowned her disapproval. "Won't it be icspoctablc. Bob?" I 
begged. 

"If you sa)^ so, dear," said Bob, electing to toiture me by 
playing the role of the henpecked husband wdio had fallen in with 
his wife's nefarious schenuis "Yes. indeedy." 

"You'll hiid I'm a diiect person," Mrs. Mary«told rno. "We 
may as w»‘ll [^et matters <>hip-sliape from the sljit. 1 w’on't put 
up with neighbours wlio are not respectable." 

"1 certainly don't blame you," T said. "No, sir. Not at all. 
You don’t blame her either, do you, Bob?" 

"I'm afraid 1 wasn't paying any attention, my love," said Bob 
in feigned apology. "Would you repeat that question, please?" 

It w^ouldn’t have taken rniicli foi me to ciown him over the 
head wTth the cookie platter. 

"My inn^is my living," Mrs. Macy continued. "I don't hold 
with noisy and disreputable people and I don't aim to have them 
on this block. If you people don't run a taut inn. I'll go to the 
police. I've done it before."' 
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I said I was sure she had. Frankly, I was scared to d^thf of 
her, and I didn't want her to get back on the subject of vfliethcr 
we had screened our reservations. 

Bob idores most characters, especially elderly female ones who 
don't happen to be s 4 a 3 dng at our inn. For feome reason which is 
hard to fathom, since he doesn't go out of his way to be par- 
ticularly agreeable to them, they seem to like him, too. Maybe 
his secret of success with the old girls is that, inst<iad of treating 
them as inhibited museum pieces, he likes to needle ^hem and 
even shock them a little. At any rate, Bob n(fw decided*it was 
time to deal himself into the conversation. 

"I don't doubt that you know every inch of the place," told 
Mrs. Macy, "but you haven’t seen what my wife has ^one to the 
attic. That's where we're going to put the bar and roulette 
wheels." 

* gasped Mrs. Macy. 

"And the girls," Bob leered, "will be on the second floor .• I'm 
not exaggerating, Mrs. Macy, when I tell yon we've managed to 
get some real pips. My wife thought ..." 

"Whatever she thought," Mrs. Macy quivered indfgnanti^, but 
still in her halt-whisper, "she calculated wrong, mister. Nan- 
tucket doesn't hold with those sort of doings." 

"Now don't go judging our gills until yon see them," Bob 
advised her patiently. "These girls have real class. Now the 
crap tables . . 

"1 don’t want to hear another word," Mrs. Macy declared, 
"especially about tables of that kind.* And if yon . . 

While I was "contemplating the wisdom of hiding under the 
sofa, and immediately rejexting the idea because there wasn't 
adecpiate space beneath the sag she w^as creating, Mrs, Macy 
broke off in inid-scntencc and suddenly beamed at Bob. 

"You young rascal," she said, obviously delighted, "I ought 
to box your ears. You arc twitting me, aren’t you?" 

"I’m twitting you,''*I3ob conceded, "because that's the kind of 
a place you implied w^e wcie going to run." 

"Have another cookie, boy," she urged him. "I gaid to my- 
self when I first saw you tLat she probably doesn't feed you 
enough." 

"I don't like to be the old maid,'! said Bob, in what I thought 
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wafe a rather tactless reference to her appetite. *‘But I can't turn 
down a peace offering, even if it empties the plate." 

"It's a peace offering," Mrs. Mary nodded. 

"We may .as well come clean, then," said Bob. "W^re new 
at this business. We* didn't know any way to screen our reserva- 
tion requests, so we accepted them all.'i 

"There wasn't much else you could do," she admitted. 

"Well, franjdy, we are a little concerned about keeping order," 
Bob confessed. "What do you suggest? What do you do your- 
self ?"- 

Mrs. Macy's suggestions made sense. She said that if we 
remegrbered always to be extremely quiet and dignified, most of 
our guests ^would automatically follow suit. This would create 
an atmosphere which would be oppressive to the loud-talking, 
party-thi owing typo of individual, and he w^ould move out of hi‘^ 
own accord. If lie failed to do so, he should be invited fb leave. 
As.f(fr commandment- breakers: 

"I send for the police," said Mrs. Macy. 

"Bu^ suppose you only suspect, and aren’t even sure?" I 

asked^ ^ ^ 

# 

"In this business," said Mrs. Macy positively, and pressing 
her lips together again, "if you suspect you can be sure." 

After she had gone. Bob and 1 talked over the matter of our 
own dignity. We both promised that we would try to be especially 
wt‘ll behaved once the guests started to a i rive. 

"And no more twatting, you scamp, you," I warned him. 

In the davs that foihiweG, while w(‘ worked to finidi removing 
the accumulation of winter v\e practised on*’each other how 
we would greet our fjr>t guests. We soon^'inastered Mrs. Macy’s 
half-whisper and well-modulated tones 

B«)b and I scrubbed and waxed every inch of the floor and 
furniture, washed every window, and dusted all the walls, 
ceilings, and woodwork- We repainted the kitchen and cleaned 
the screens We were also introduced to a phenomenon peculiar 
to seaside inns, which is that the wood in bureau drawers con- 
tinues to gsow each year, just as surely as if it were still rooted 
in its native habitat. 

Almost every drawer# in the place was stuck solidly to its 
bureau. Bob managed to ex^met some of tlie drawers by sitting 
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on the floor, bracing his feet against the edges of the burei^, and 
tugging on the drawer-pulls. In general, though, this method 
extracted more drawer-pulls ^han it ‘did drawers. A mallet and 
screw-driver were somewhat more effective, but a few drawers 
were stuck so solidfy that it was necessary to dismantle entire 
bureaus. 

Once the drawers were removed, Bob planed them down and 
rubbed the edges with soap, so that they'd slide ?asil^\ But by 
the middle of the season many of them wergi stuck again, and 
by the following year they had growm solidly back into the frame- 
work. 

The job of getting the inn ready was the first big pro^t we 
had ever tackled together, and although the work wafe sometimes 
back-breaking we enjoyed it. There was an immense satisfaction 
in realising that the inn and every stick of furniture was ours, or 
would be some day if wc could pay our debts. 

We hadn’t examined the premises as closely as we should' have 
when we doi ided to buy. But our inch-by-inch examiniktion now 
mote than pleased us As the dust sheets came ott tfee d(]^^4;istairs 
furniture, we discovered we were the owners of a beawtiful, 
antique, apple-wood desk, brass candle sconces, a number of 
liandsome hooked rugs, and tw^o Colonial rookers. In the guests' 
rooms were empire bureaub (with growing drawers), pine chests, 
spool beds and Chippendale minors wuth eagles resplendent in 
gilt. For the first few^ days, we spent almost as murh time buin- 
moning each other to look at (hscovyri(*s as we did in working. 
Td open up a ^.abinet and find soin/^ old pewter cups, and Bob 
would cornc racing cjjpwn from the attic to view and appraise 
them. 

Or he'd discover, as he scrubbed tin painted floors on hands 
and knees, a particular plank which w as- almost two feet wide, 
and Td come dashing to the scene w'ith a ruler to see if that 
plank set a record for width in Anchor Inn. Where layers of 
paint on the floor were chipped, the wood showed through, 
mellow and old. Sanded down, the floois would be naudsome, 
but that would have to wait until next year. I don't^believe any 
inn was ever cleaner than ours, when the day finally came on 
which the first guests with reservations were scheduled to arrive. 
Having waited in vain for custorrvjrs ‘off the street', Bob andj 
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hadf started to wonder whether perhaps there wasn't something 
basically wrong with our inn. Since we hadn't required deposits 
with reservations, we wereri't at all' sure that our scheduled guests 
would show up. 

We had reservations for nine people: thS-ee married couples; 
one man, whether single or married we didn't know, but in any 
event he was coming by himself; and two women whose sig- 
natures had b^en preceded by a ‘(Miss)'. 

“Suppose," I "'sked Bob for the twentieth time, “that they've 
changed their plans and didn't bothei to let us know. Suppose 
one of those Misses in parentheses turns out to be — well, you 
know^^-tlie sort of girl you were kidding Mrs Macy about." 

“Don't \''orry about it," said Bob, nervously pacing the floor, 

“If they come at all, they'll probably all come on the afternoon 
steamei," I told him. “Maybe we ought to ask Mrs. lyiacy to 
drop over and size them up when they anive." 

“We're going to run this business ourselves, and we've got to 
start sometime." Bob shook his head 

“Sim»pose^" ^ said, “they come in, look aiound, and don't like 
the place." 

“1 don’t knowV' Bob moaned “Let's dust the rooms again 
and make sure ever}' thing is set. Then maybe they'll like it." 

We dusted, although there was no dust. I put flowers in all 
the vases 1 hoped that Ann, who was oidmanly well behaved, 
wouldn't pick that paitirular afternoon to raise the loof. We 
intended to keep her hidden for the next few' davs, because we 
were afiaid some of our guests might think she’d keep them 
awake, and w'ould decide not to stay The afternoon boat got in 
at two-thiity. Bob and I, w'aiting in the livmg-room lobby, were 
immaculate after w’hat would be our final real baths for some 
time. “Ts the guest registration book ready Bob asked me in 
Mrs Macy’s funereal whisper “Is there ink in the fountain- 
pen?" 

“E^Je^ythmg has been laid out " 1 replied, and then tittered 
nervously as I realised I had fallen imconsciouTy into a funereal 
expiession,^ 

Bob scowded at this unseemly di<=play of levity, and went over 
to examine again the registration book. 

“Do you think," he asked “that if someone saw he was the 
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very first guest -he might decide there was something thefmatter 
with this place, and change his mind about staying?'" 

It tqpk me two bounds to get to the desk and grab the pen, 
'‘Give me some names," I urged Bob . "Any names at all. 
I'll wnte some of thSm backhand and some of them toiehand and 
you can write some of tfiem . . " 

Our door bell interrupted me 

"Too late," Bob jittered. "We'll have to take a chjnce " 

I put down the pen, having been ^aved^^by the bell from 
forgery, and we both went to the door Fob opened it and 
bowed, and 1 stood one pace behind him with my right Imnd on 
my stomach and my left anii extended towards the livin^room, 
in a gracious gesture of hospitality 

"Welcome to Anchoi Inn," Bob whispered formally "We 
hope y^iur stay will prove most enjoyable 1 am Robert Gilbreth, 
and I w^ould like to present my wife, Mr. Gilbreth " 

Our callers were an elderly coupk, and 1 guess it would have 
been the last straw if they had lurig tlie bell meiely to seek 
directions to the bathing l)eache>>. When they i»tr#ducftVthem- 
selves, we recogmsed their nanus a om of the three couples 
which had made reservation > 

They came into the Iront hall and Btjb motioned them into the 
lobby 

"If you will be good enou{ h to sem the registi ition book," 
he whispered, "it will be a pleasuie h) how yon to your loom 
"Is somebody ^ick^" the elderly .^ntlcrnau a^ked 
"No, indeed#" Bob asTUudlum ' IhnMvci, wc try to main- 
tain a quiet atraosplurfc " 

"Good idea," the gentleman replied 
"If you'll just sign the regrtry," B b niged 
"Let them start a new page," I sug^^csted 
"Certainly," said Fob. 

The gentleman siened, and we had our hrsl two guests Since 
it turned out that they weren't speaking to each ot^^er, we 
couldn't have asked for two quieter people The elderly lady 
said she had a bad back, and would like a bed-boaid under her 
mattress if possible. Ihere was one arejund someplace, and Bob 
went to fetch it. I showed them up to their room, helping with 
some of the light luggage. And aL the time I was dreading 
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tbey'dfeay they .didn't like the iim, and decide to go somewhere 
else. 

They examind their room critica*lly. Then the man glaired at 
his wife, cleared his throat, and smiled pleasantly at me: 

'Tt's a real pleasure after all these years,* he said, "to be in 
a bedroom that is actually spotless." 

"Indeed it is spotless, my dear," his wife assured me. "I'm 
sorry to s^y, fiiough, that you may have a full-time job trying 
to keep it that way.'" 

I knew I was meant to gather from him that his bedroom at 
home was a pig-pen, and from her that he was the pig who kept 
it tha^ way. Actuall}^ they were both meticulously neat, and 
cleaning thd»r room at Anchor Inn was always a breeze. 

After Bob arrived with the bed-board and installed it, he and 
1 went back downstairs to wait for our next guests. Incidentally, 
we bpth forgot about the bed board after the elderly couple 
checked out three weeks later, and it remained under the mattress 
for the rest of the season. Since the room was almost constantly 
occup^’^fi, I s*ip^:)ose some tw^enty guests ultimately departed firm 
in the^belief that sleeping on a bed at Anchor Inn was like sleep- 
ing on the floor. 

The other two couples we were expecting arrived almost simul- 
taneously, a few minutes later. They were so obviously newly- 
weds that, even though we weie gicen to the business, there was 
no mistaking tliem. 

Bob's greeting began to, sound like a whispered gramophone 
record : 

"Welcome to Anchor Inn. (Pause) We hope your stay will 
prove most enjoyable. I am Robert Gilbreth . . And so 
forth. 

The two honeymooning couples were so fai in the clouds that 
they scarcely noticed us and didn't notice the inn at all. 

The man who had asked for a single reservation turned out to 
be a IVl^. Joseph Brownley, a middle-aged bachelor and depart- 
ment-store executive. We decided immediately that he was much 
too occupied with his own importance to have time for even the 
mildest of vices. Like the newiy-weds, he didn't bother to pay 
any attention to us or the inn. He was primarily interested in 
only telephone, situated ima hall next to the kitchen, and had 
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to make three^ long-distance calls on business matters bSore be 
went up to his room. Despit%the sign on the kitchen door, which 
at thaitime said 'Private', Mr. Brownley kept the. door propped 
open with his foot^ during all three calls.* I can't guess why, 
unless he considered biuiself such a big wheel that private 
entrances constituted a sub-conscious challenge to his importance. 

Bob finally showed him upstairs, and I answer^ the next ring 
of the door bell. It was a jolly, heavy-set young woman — one of 
the two Misses in parentheses we were expecting. Since 1 couldn't 
improve on Bob's little speech, 1 copied it. Bob came down- 
stairs and into the front liall just in time for me to announce that 
I wns Barbara Gilbreth, and that I would like to present my 
husband, Mr. Gilbreth. This guest, a school -teach A, was kind 
enough to exclaim that the inn was lovely. She stayed witli us 
for twonvccks, always made her own bed, liked to take /\nne with 
her to the beach, and thought that a gay evening on the* town 
consisted of a movie all by herself, followed by a banana split. 

The last to anive was the prim old spinster, Miss "Thomas, 
whose morning egg had to be removed from the i?e-T)ox tUi? night 
before. Both Bob and I were on hand to gjeet her. liaving 
gained confidence and having profited by practice, Bob now 
exuded poised dignity. He had dropped his voice half an octave, 
from baritone to bass, and was all but jilagiarising Mrs. Macy's 
modulations. 

After listening to Bob’s speech of welcome, Miss Thomas 
thoroughly supervised her cab driver .•as he brought into our hall 
enough luggage' for a triumpha'^t tour of Euiope. When the task 
was completed to her ’•satisfaction, slie tipped him a dime. 

"You've earned it," she assured him. 

Bob and 1 wrestled her luggage up tairs, with Bob making 
three trips. We had already decided that, being the owners, we 
wouldn't accept tips, and she seemed to approve when Bob 
rejected his dime. 

Miss Thomas had to have the flowers, wool blanket, imd rug 
whisked immediately out of her room, bccau.sc^ th^ allegedly 
gave her hay fever. It is my personal opinion, though, that if we 
had originally shown her into a room vjithout those articles, she 
would have said that it lacked colour, looked bare, and that she 
resented our ill-concealed plot to freeze her to death. 
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All ife all, thoagh. Bob and I Had reason to congratulate our- 
selves on our first batch of. guests There was not the slightest 
doubt that all of them were respectable. Even Mrs. Macy, who 
dropped over later that afternoon to see how, we wer^ doing, had 
to admit that from what she had observed^ from her front window, 
there seemed no immediate reason to summon the gendarmerie. 

Besides bcin^^ respectable, they were quiet. We heard scarcely 
a sound fr^m them all that first afternoon. When they trickled 
out foF supper, \Vt noticed there was no clatter in the halls and 
no one allowed the front screen door to slam. 

Bolj^ attributed their quietness almost altogethei to our own 
demeanour. We had been moving around practically on tiptoe, 
and hadn't '■‘yet abandoned Mrs, Macy’s half -whisper. It was 
beginning to get on my nerves a little, but 1 couldn't argue with 
the successful results 

AnL co-operated by falling asleep right after supper. The 
guests started returning aftei eating m near-by rcs>taurants, and 
went quietly to tlieir room^ The front door bell, under which 
Bob had aftiSecV a sign saying ‘King Bell for Manager', sounded 
once, f)ut it didn'^ wake Ann and by the time Bob answered it, no 
one was there I began setting the tables for breakfast, and Bob 
announced that he thought he'd go out to the laundry shed and 
iron for about half an hour 

Although moio than pleased with the inn itself, I was not in 
the least pleased with the contents of the rustic-looking laundry 
shed, located in the liack >anl behind out tulip bed. The shed 
contained an apparently home-made gas water-heater, a couple 
of sinks, a sin ill w<i^hing mat lime that hail to be kept operating 
on an eight-hour basis every day to keep up with the dirty sheets, 
and a huge, old, and tremendously complicated automatic ironer. 

I am no cxpcTt in such matters, but T could tell that the ironer 
had been manufactuicd lone before my time and was in a dan- 
gerous state of chsiepaiT Iho metal, lounded shoe of the device 
w-as halted wdth gas and the tlotli-co\eied roller driven bv 
electricity. ,Some of the gas ]tts were so hopelessly rusted that 
they w^oiildn't light at all The reinammg jets got so much gas 
thev ^hot hissing fiame^ eight inches long. When you tried to 
light the thing, the gMs sometimes would blow out the match and 
sometimes explode in your face. 
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The electric motor, a sizeable and interesting antique, vfas con- 
nected to the ’ironer by a w^e leather belt. To start the motor 
required both nerve and agility. 

The first step waj to throw an electric switch on the wall, and 
it was the sort of switch in which I have no confidence. A hard- 
rubber handle was attached to two hinged copper prongs. The 
prongs had to be disengaged from one set of contjicts and swung 
in a one-hundred-and-eighty-degiee aic to engage another set of 
contacts. 

Throwing the switch caused all the lights in Anchor Inn to 
grow dim, while the motor hummed ominously and fitted 
smoky fumes, and the leather belt twitched like something alive. 
Maybe IVe seen too many movies, but the whole Aing always 
reminded me of an electrocution. As soon as the switch was 
thrown^ it was necessary to leap across the room to the ironer and 
start spinning the cloth-covered i oiler bv hand. This resulted in 
changing th(‘ rnotoi^s hum to a seiies ot groans, delivered with 
the cadence of labour pains. 

After vomiting violet sparks tlial ma(l(‘ you \fisM for'Velder's 
goggles, the motor would slowly begin to i evolve, pick up*speed, 
stop smoking, stop vomiting, and allow the lights to come back 
bright again. Then it would settle down to a clackety roar, while 
the belt popped viciously and the roller turned with a persistence 
so inexorable that if it harl caught your hand I donT believe it 
would have let you go until your body was rolled flat. 

After watching Bob's hist cncounh^ with the equipment, I had 
vowed that neither ot us would evei eo near it again. But Bob 
had ignored my warnings and my pleas, and seemed to have 
mastered the machinery of the iioner, if not the technique of 
ironing. On the trial nin^ that he made icfore our guests arrived, 
his sheets were usually wrinkled and ^em climes scorched. Also, 
he possessed an uncanny ability for trapping moths, butterflies, 
June bugs and (once) a mouse within the pillow-cases, immedi- 
ately before running them through the ironer. 

I am afraid that Bob had little or no natural talent for doing 
laundry, despite his frequent claims that his sheets were shades 
whiter than those of anyone cKc on ^je block. If you could 
believe Bob, the whiteness of his laundry, when displayed on our 
clothes-lines, was the envy of housewives up and down the islanfii 
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Eveft in subsequent years, when we managed to get neW equip- 
ment, Bob's pillow-cases sometime^ contained insect corpses and 
his sheets were sometimes scorched and ripped. The corpses he 
dismissed fatalistically as the will of God. The scorches and rips 
he attributed to those thoughtless guests who presumably wore 
spurs while smoking in bed. 

If I had had^my way, Bob certainly would have stayed out of 
the laundij^ shed that particular night. Our luck had been so 
good, 4 vitla all nine* of our guests showing up on schedule, that 
I thought doing the ironing would be tempting fate. 

"As^,a personal favour to me," I urged him, "don't do any 
laundty tonight." 

"I'll just'iron a dozen sheets or so," Bob whispered, "while 
you're setting the tables." 

"Well, will you promise to be careful?" 

"I (vvon't make a sound," said Bob. 

"I'm not thinking about the noise," I said, forgetting Mrs. 
Macy’s restrained delivery . "I'm thinking about being a 
widow." 

"Hush," Bob warned "It's perfectly safe if a person knows 
what he's doing. Can 1 trust you not to clatter the dishes while 
you're setting the tables^" 

I said I'd be quiet Bob got a flashlight and departed for the 
shed. In the beam of the fla^^hlight I could see him — and this is 
the simple truth — tiptoe tlirough the tulips. 

I went back to setting the tables, but my mind was on Bob. I 
knew that, customarily, he started the clectnr motor before he 
lit the gas, so that the cloth-covered roller <vouldnT be hot when 
he had to spin it by hand. 

I could picture him standing by the switch and bcrewing up his 
nerve, while measuring carefully the distance he would have to 
leap between the switch and the roller. I waited tensely for the 
lights to grow dun Tnste.id they flickered twice, to the accom- 
panime^Jt of a hissing sound. Then, as a blue arc briefly lit up 
the back ys^rd, the lights wxnt out altogether. 

I heard a couple of ciies of dismay from upstairs, but my 
immediate concern was fpv Bob. I fumbled my wav to the back 
door, and was gratified to see Bob and the flashlight corning 
<urough tlie tulip bed again. 
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Bob was furious, but he stfll remembered not to ra®e his 
voice, 

'That motor*s not going to make me lose my temper/' he 
grated, ""even if it did short out and knock me’ all the way 
across the blasted sfied. No, sir. No motor's going to get me 
down." 

"I forbid you to go back out there again," I whispered, "You 
stay away from that motor." 

Bob pointed the flashlight beam at my fac^ so that hejcould 
observe the full effect of his next remark. 

"One more peep out of you," he whispered, "and iron 
you. Where's the fuse-box?'* ^ 

"How can 1 tell you if Tm not allowed to peep? " Hhsked, now 
as furious as he, 

"Jusl^tell me, and then stop peeping,** he demanded. 

The fuse-box wa^ up on the second floor, in a gucst-|pom. 
Luckily for Bob, the guest-room was vacant. It would ’have 
served liim right if it had been the room we had give» to Miss 
Thomas, the crabby spin'^ter. 

I explained where the box was located, and then stood ttfere in 
the dark while he went upstairs with the flashlight. He soon had 
the lights going again. When he came downstairs, I noticed that, 
aside from a burn on his left forearm, he was practically un- 
marked. 

He started for the laundry shed, mumbling that no unmention- 
able ironer and no unmentionable, rvagging wife were going to 
make him lose !iis temper or make him raise his voice. No, sirree, 
he let it be known, the ironer and I had another tliink coming 
if we thought we w^ere going to get his goat. 

The truth was that, like an acropL ue pilot wdio insists on 
taking up another plane immediately aBcr a crash, he knew that 
if he was ever going to tackle the iioncr again he had to tackle it 
immediately, before he lost his courage. 

I suppose I should have gone with him, to be r^ady to 
administer artificial respiration or something, in the event of 
further trouble. But I simply couldn*t bring myself to watch 
him tinkering with the dangeious eqmpment. Besides, in his 
present mood, I wasn't absolutely sure he wouldn't try to 
iron me. 
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t p\ced the kitchen, waiting a'gain for the lights to dim. The 
Big House illusion was strong now. I was on Death Row. At 
any moment the switch would oe thrown and another dear 
colleague would have walked the Last Mile. 

The lights went dim. I heard the hum bf the motor and its 
labour pains as Bob spun the roller. Then the lights came back 
bright and the motor settled down to its roar. I breathed a sigh 
of relief, but^I knew there was still one more hurdle: lighting 
the g93 which heated the ironer*s shoe. 

I remember exactly how Bob did it. He set fire to a long taper 
of newspaper, gingerly turned on the gas, got as far away from 
the imner as possible, and then dropped the newspaper on the 
shoe while aping for safety This was usually accompamed by 
a fairly loud pop. I strained my ears for it. 

And then the noise came, with a sheet of^ flame And instead 
of b^ing a mere pop, it was a window -rattling explosion. 

I Was about to rush to the rescue, when fioni the interior of the 
laundry shed came Bob's voice — no longer muted in Mis Macy's 
refinq^l \\liisi ef * His voice, bellowing at foghorn intensity, was 
making the improbable assertion that the imner had sprung, 
already revolving, fioru the vitals of a female dog Ihis asser- 
tion was capped by a roaring string of unpublishable expletives 
which must have shattered tlie still of the night for a distance of 
two blocks. 

T w^asn't accustomed to suvh lanj.maje, especially fiom Bob, 
but it was giatifymg to know that, apparently, he wasn't too 
badly hurt Ann woke up, either from the gas explosion or from 
Bob's, and starttd in cry. Instead of goiEg to the shed, I went 
into the bedroom to get hei Hv the time I picked her up, 
Bob was in the kitchen lounging nonchalantly again:5t the ice- 
box. 

Welcome to Anchor Inii," 1 told him. *‘Wc hope your 
stay . . 

11 oner is a little tiicky." Bob said, using the half- 
whi^pei again. ' I had a little ticnible lighting the gas 1 thought 
the newspaper had gone out, and when I i^amc back and leaned 
over to sec whv the gas hadn t caught . . By the way, did 

you happen to lieai something that sounded a little like an 
saxplosion?" 
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*'1 heard two things that sounded like explosions/'* I replffed. 

'Two things?" Bob asked ^eepishly. 

'Two things/’ I nodded. ^So did’everyone else in the neigh* 
bourhooci. If I know Mrs. Macy, the pie wagon will be here any 
minute." 

"Can we help it." my dignified co-proprietor replied inno- 
cently, "if some uncouth fellow, nishing the season, sets off a 
large firecracker practically in our back yard, and tRen bursts into 
profanity when the pyrotechnic burns his fingers?" 

"If that’s going to be your story," J suggd^ed, "you’d better 
wash the soot off your face and change your clothes befflye the 
law arrives." 

Ann went back to sleep without too much coaxiiif^. I heard 
one of the guests close his bedroom door, come down the front 
stairs w^itliout tiptoeing, and then knock on our kitchen door. It 
was Mr. Jenkins, one of the locent bridegrooms, who pro\^d to 
be one of the nicest and stupidest men of our acquaintance.* His 
wife proved to be nice too, equally stupid, and — according to 
Bob — sensationally constructed. It may bo said im Mr. jBrkins's 
favour that he believed in sigm and was among the few guests 
who bothered to knock before entenng the kitrliPn. 

"You folks got some kc^" Mr. Jenkins asked. 

"Sure," said Bob, using his normal voiec. "ril get it for you. 
I’m sorry about the light'^ going out a while back." 

"Did they go out.-’" a'^ked our young guest. "T guess," he 
blushed, "ouis w^crc iurtied out. We d^d hear some shouting out 
back, though ’ 

"Shameful, wasn’t *t^" griuiicd Bob. 

"I don’t know," said Mi ]enkins. "For a while we thought 
this place was a morgue It gave us he creeps, know what I 
mean.^ We w'cre sort of glui to hear sr me racket. Car6 to join 
us in a nightcap^ ’’ 

"No, thanks." I declined for Bob, "w^e’re waiting for the 
police." 

Since neither the law nor Mrs. Macy arrived, Bob^ Imally 
deduced that, by some stroke of fortune, she had liot been at 
home at the time of the ( \plosioii. 1 drouced something which 
I consider a good deal inoie probable — fhat she had heard every- 
thing, and that Bob had her wrapped so tightly round his li^)e 
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£nge]^ tiiat she decided to make believe she hadn't heard any- 
thing. 

It was good to be talking in a normal tone of voice a^ain. As 
far as I was concerned, I agreed with young Mr. Jenkins. The 
morgue had given me the creeps, too 




6. Belle and Bell-hop 


Although I'm not a particularly good cook, I dwlrit anfic^ate 
too much trouble in preparing breakfasts for our guests. " I've 
always believed that breakfast in bed, while ah uncomfortable 
and somewhat messy operation, is symbolic of the type of luxury 
that one likes to encounter on vacation. Consequently, w^c had 
decided to give our guests the option of being served in their 
rooms' or of coming down and eating on the side porch, which 
had been converted into a dining-room. 

My firm agreement wdtli Bob was that I'd fix the food and serve 
the guests in the dinin^^-room, and that he'd deliver the trays to 
the guests who wanted breakfast in bed. 

But wdien it came time for Bob to as*- .imc his duties as a bell- 
boy, he tried to welsh on the agreeiner^. 

'"I don't like the idea of being a flunkey," he told me while I 
was squeezing the oranges the next morning. "Let them come 
dowm here and eat." 

"But we want them to come back next year, and we want 
them to tell their friends about tlie inn," I reasoned*. "Go on, 
now. Keep your promise." 

"And ril feel like a fool, going into people's rooms when 
they're in bed and lounging around in nightgowns and all," 

67 
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coiii^ained; "I won't know which way to look." 

''Just pretend they're dressed. You'll get used* to it. Find out 
what they want to eat, and whether they want to eat it up there 
or down here. And how about me? If I'm willing to be the 
chambermaid, you ought to be willing to be 'die bell-boy." 

"How about coming with me, just for this morning?" Bob 
urged. "You know, it might look friendly and nice if we both 
showed up to^ tell them about breakfast, a sort of husband and 
wife^ . 

"No," I said. ^ Get going." 

Still complaining, Bob took a pad and pencil, and started up 
die scairs He returned a few minutes later, and it was 
immediatelv apparent that he had not found the chore as un- 
pleasant as he had expected 

"Wow!" said Bob "Tlie Jonkmsc^ :)ay they'll bc^down in 
five (ninutes . Wow’" 

"Wow what^" I inquired 

"Wow Mis Jenkins," said Bob 

Hi}, ^xpla^ietl that he had cho-^cn Ibeir door to knock on first, 
since' we had had the rather friendly conversation with Mr. 
Jenkins the nicHc befoie 

"I thought rd start out with someone 1 half way knew," Bob 
explained, "and learn the ropes on them " 

When Bob had knoek^^d. the \oun^ hu hand already dressed 
and still not accU'^tomed to tlmikmg iii terms ot a female toom- 
xnate — had automatically ^nswtitd, "roiue m ' As Bob entered, 
Mrs Jenkins was just starting to get into her clothes She 
whooped, looked foj a pld^o to h Ic, cu^ldn t immediately find 
one, grabbed a sheet otf thf bed, wiappcd liMSclf in it. and 
finally, since they didn’t hive a pri\ ite bath, made a dash for 
the closet 

"And what did you des" I i^^ked irntabl} "^tand there and 
gape at he'r-"" 

"I ccitainlv did not," Bob assured me "I did just as you 
said. 1 pretended she wa diessed, and a ked them what they'd 
have for breakfast " 

"Oh, fine," I snapped "And what aie they going to have?" 

Bob paused, lookecl blankly at the pad he w'as carrying, and 
*fpund it empty. 
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BGujs Aim mx^oe 

' 711st fix them scrambled eg|s/' he replied guiltily. 

Lest there be a rush of males into the business of operating 
an inn, I should report that Bbb has* never yet quite* duplicated 
his initftil pleasant experience as a bell-hop. In all fairness, 
though, I should perhaps add that I don't’ believe he has com- 
pletely given up hope. Certainly that morning he could hardly 
wait to get back upstairs and sec what the other newly-wed couple 
would have for breakfast. 

Bob's initial experience in taking Miss Tliomas's firder was 
anything but pleasant. When he knocked on kei door, she threw 
it open immediately and stood, hands-on-hips, glaring at him — 
a tall, angular, gloomy woman, ramrod-'^traight, with blac% hair 
worn tightly plastered to her scalp. Miss Thomas, who felt it 
her Christian duty to call attention to laxness, wherever it might 
exist, now proceeded to do just that. 

^T've iJeen dressed foi two hours, waiting for you," she jfaid. 
"I like my breakfast promptly at six-thirty. I don't approve of 
people who loll around in bed all morning." 

As Bob had been up since five o'clock, helping, nje ge^ tlyngs 
straight downstairs, and as both of us had just about forgotten 
what it was to loll, he found it difficult to remain civil. 

"I'm sorry," he finally managed, "but we don’t start serving 
until eight-thirty." 

"Unless I can get my breakfast at six-thirty," she threatened, 
"I'll have to move someplace else." 

"We certainly wouldn't want you to stay here if you're not 
happy," Bob said 

Miss Thomas decided to mange the subject. "Did you 
remember to take my egg out of the ice-box last night?" 

"What egg?" asked Bol), without sto^^ping to think. 

"I distinctly told your wife exactly bow my breakfast egg is 
to be prepared." 

"Oh, yes," Bob recalled belatedly, 

"Did you remember to take it out of the ice-box last night?" 

"Perhaps my wdfe did," Bod stalled, although I think fie was 
pretty sure I hadn't. 

"We," said Miss Thomas, "shall see. If vou'll be good enough 
to bring my breakfast up here. I'll eatfiiow, and then you can 
move me to another room." 
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\'ik)u're checking *out?" Bob^ asked, almost hopefully* 

"I'm going to tiy it here one more night, since I suppose you 
need the money," she replied magnanimously. "I assume that 
the lights don't fail every night. But of course I can't Itay in a 
front room where the street-light shines in my eyes. Incidentally, 
didn’t I hear a baby crying last night?" 

"You may have," said Bob, who hoped that Ann was all she 
had heard. "We have one." 

"I thought so," exclaimed Miss Thomas, as if that were the 
final proof of our corelessness. "I'm allergic to babies." 

"I certainly hope you never have any, then," Bob observed 
agreeably. "We’re ciazy about ours." 

Miss Thomas opened her mouth to reply, apparently decided 
she had beiter not pursue the subject, and settled for a look that 
was meant to wither 

"po you have a dog? " she asked finally. "I can't stand dogs." 

Bob admitted regretfully that we didn't own a dog. 

"I could have sworn," she said suspiciously, "that I heard a 
dog Jiawling^ iT\ the back yard last night, not long after the lights 
came back on again and just befoie the baby started to cry. I 
certainly heard umethuig ho\\ling. Are you sure you don't have 
a dog?" 

"We plead guilty," sighed Bob, "to having a baby and 
innocent to having a dog As T mt nlioned before, Miss Thomas, 
if you don't think you'n* going to be happy here ..." 

"If you would bring my breakfast," she interrupted, "I would 
be a sight happier." 

Bob left, with the door practically slammed in his face. Of 
course I had forgotten all about taking her egg out of the ice-box 
the night before. And of course, not being at that time familiar 
with her uncanny ability to tell how long an egg had been cooked, 
I confidently thought I could fool her by using a cold egg and 
boiling it for three and a half minutes. 

It didn’t fool her at all. When Bob returned upstairs with the 
tray, she noticed some minute cracks in the shell even before she 
opened it, and informed him : 

"I will spare you the embarrassment of repeating what would 
be a falsehood, young nian. This egg was not taken from the ice- 
last night, was it?" 
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'*1 thought," ^aid Bob, deciding he migfit be ^ble to jolly' her 
along as he ha’d Mrs. Macy. "that was the very falsehood you 
were going to spare me," 

Miss Thomas gingerly opened tlie egg,, and her pink nose 
twitched in revulsicA. 

"Ruined," she snapped. "If I had wanted something to take 
on a picnic, I would have ordered it. This egg has been boiled 
three and a half minutes if it has been boiled a second. Don't 
deny it." 

"Amazing," smiled Bob, still trying to folly her. "It was 
boiled exactly three and a half minutes, at nine Icet abewe sea 
level Now if we had been in the mountains, where wat(? boils 
at a slightly lower temperature, I guess ..." 

"I am well aware of the elementary laws ot physics, Mr. 
Gilbreth J/ j ie broke in. "The point is that we are not in the 
mountains. Are we?" 

"Would you like my wife to boil you another egg?"' Bob 
asked, still good-naturedly. 

"Tve lost ray appetite," declared Miss Thomis.l 

Bob gave up. "So have I," he stated. "If vou don't want 
your egg, just leave it on your plate. Til give !t to the dog." 

"A minute ago," Miss Thomas said triumphantly, as if she 
were a district attorney who had just trapped a defendant into 
clumsily peijuring himself, "you just finished telling me you 
didn't have a dog. Don’t deny it." 

"It is quite true that we don't h^i^e a dog," Bob shouted, 
"yet ! " 

Bob stalked downst^iirs, anu thiew his order pad across the 
kitchen. 

"I quit," he hollered at me. "Get v’ourself a new bell-boy. 
I'm going to see a man about a dog." 

"What's the matter," 1 couldn’t resist asking; "was that 
other honeymoon gal fully dressed?" 

"Save your efforts at humour for the customers," Bobjarged. 
"After this you can be the bell-boy, and I'll haid-boil the three- 
minute eggs," 

"But I thought, after you popped in on Mrs. Jenkins, that 
you wanted to be the bell-boy," I teased^iim. "Don't deny . . . ' 

"The next person," said Bob, "who asks me not to deny somg- 
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thu%'is apt ’to get a ‘punch in tiie nose, regardless of sex, age, 
race, creed, colour or mantal status.*' 

Finally realising that he was Aot in a particularly rgceptive 
mood for my witticisms, I listened patiently to his tale of woe. 

* 'We've got to find a way to get nd of tht old crab," he con- 
cluded "That's all there is to it " 

I hated to lose a customer, and also thought that perhaps 1 
could han^dle her But after moving her luggage to a west room, 
and whisking out the rug and wool blanket, and getting a taste 
of not denying thdt the west room was delibeiatelv designed to 
focus the afternoon sun in her eyc'- when she was trying to take a 
nap, and then moving her to a back room which happened to be 
directly ow^r our kitchen where she could hear every word we 
said, and again doing the whisking — after all of that, I was 
ready to agree with Bob that she had to go 

Sl(' was on my mind so much, by that time it seems incon- 
ceivable I could have forgotten the next night about removing 
her egg But I did forget Although Bob tried to rectify the 
matter *oy ck siring over to Mrs Maev's to see if he could borrow 
a room temperatuic egg neither Mrs Macy nor any of our 
immediate neightiours happened to ha\e one And so Bob had to 
go through another scene with Miss Thomas, at the climax of 
which he departed from her room whistling ludely for an 
imaginary Fido 

Foi the next few days T managed to remendxr her egg, 
even though Anrhoi Tnn ^ ripidl}' filling with guests and both 
Bob and I were so busy we w'^re getting only a few hours’ 
interrupted sleep it night Among the thin;s which mterrupted 
our sleep, incident dly tht fumt door bell After answeimg 
it two oi tliree limes and finding no one there, holi sat up one 
night to try to catch the prankster It turned out that the 
culprit, far from being a prinkste^ wa^ Air Jenkins — the 
friendly but not too intellectual bridegroom One of Bob s signs 
under ^the front door bell d Ring Htll foi Manager' The sign 
was meant for persons seeking accommodations, but Mr and 
Mrs Jenkins mfiupreted it a^ a request to inform the managei 
that tliey were back on the premises atter spending the evening 
up-town 

Even when I remembered Miss Thomas's egg, she seemed 
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determined to make life miserable for us.» Perhaps she wanted 
to discipline us for removing the source of the morning scenes 
which had given her so much pleasure. Two moramgs in a row, 
when Bob delivered an egg cooked exactly to her specifications, 
she said she wasn*rtmngry and couldnT eat a thing 

Also, when she came out of the inn and saw Ann playing in 
the yard, she would clap a handkeichief to her twitching, allergic 
nose — even if Ann were a hundred feet away — and»fiee down 
the sidewalk. I don’t know what the neighbours thought ^tTout 
this, but I know what it looked like. 1 resented tlie implication 
that I was such a carelcs-» mothei that Ann could not be tfjerated 
even up wind at a distance of one nund^-ed feet. 

Whenever Ann ciicd at night, which wa*-!!^ verjr often until 
Miss Thomas’s arrival, the spinster would pound on the ceiling 
with the ii?^l of a shoe This only served to make -^\nn ho^wl nil 
the loudei 

The heel pounding got so irritating that Bob and I wxre soon 
ready to go to any extiemc to avoid it Since we could neither 
get rid of Miss Thomas nor stop ^^er from poundiflg 'there W5s no 
alternative but to approach tne pioblem from tjie opposite direc- 
tion and woik on Ann Punishment of Ann w is out of the ques- 
tion, bccaube it woull have lesalted in a clamoui that might have 
w^aked the entin mu That left only bribery 

Consequently, evtry time Ann so much as whimpered during 
the night, I would Icip out of bed oiicl pick her up, and Bob 
would leap out ol bed and -.tart sliowefing hti with tovs and food. 

It required only a couple nif his of such treatment for Ann 
to rcali-c that her litc^had rhang^d miniculou'^iy for +he better. 
All she hid to do, lo be both coddled and stufted with goodies 
at any tune of niglit, was simply to *n her mouth and holler. 
She piocicdcd to do both witli nerve lacking regularity, while 
Miss IhomasS bed thumps 1 out i sjiiteful accompaniment 
Aftei some of Bob's family ainvcd at The Shoe, we started 
taking Arm over theie and having her for the night, wfeen she 
cried. But I’m afraid they spoiled her, too, and that she also 
tieasmed the eMiternent of precipitou dcpaiture from her bed 
and board in any event, her riynng sp^ds became nightly affairs 
and continued, while the raftcis rattled under Miss Ihomas's 
promptings, until we got Ann out of the inn 
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As I may have implied before, Bob's family is not exactly 
reticent in the matter of offering ac^v^ice, whether or not solicited, 
to the youngejit of the family's male members. They have been 
doing this ever since Bob was born, and the practice was a well- 
established part of Tradition by the time he had learned to walk. 
Since Tradition can no more be changed than tears can wash out 
words writ by the moving finger. Bob never had a chance to put 
up an argument — that anybody would libtcn to — against the 
praoi^'ce. 

All of the advice is wcll-meanin£r, and some of it is even good. 
I thoiY’ht the advice of one of Bob's brothers, in the mattei of 
Miss Thomas, was generally sound. 

"Obvious' y, you've got to get rid of the old girl," summarised 
the brother, after we had dropped off Ann one niglit and re- 
counted our latest tale of hecl-pounding "Right 

“J^ght,” I said “She’s ruining Ann and demoralising us." 

"Maybe," said Bob, who had conditioned himself to listen to 
family advice, but to remain noncommittal about following it. 

"Shice shc^ siS/b she can’t stand dogs," continued the biother, 
"you've got to gqt a dog " 

"We've thought of that, of course," agreed Bob "But we 
don't want a dog. It would disturb our other guests. Besides, 
we've written a lot of reservation 1« tters telling people that they 
can't bring pets, and that we don’t have any." 

"But you can borrow a dog," pointed out Bob's brother. 
"Why don't you borrow Bille^" 

Belle, the dog in qiK stion, at that moment was scratching her- 
self lazily and shamelc'-sly on a rug whiclf bore a number of old 
stains attesting her lack of training in a matter considered basic 
for house pets. Through the years, most of the members of Bob's 
family had had a hand, at one time or another, in trying to train 
Belle. The results had been uniformly unsuccessful. Now seven 
or eight years old, Belle had recently been spared further training, 
when itiwas finally reluctantly concluded that it was impossible to 
teach an old dog a new trick, however basic 

The dog was greatly treasuu'd, nonetheless, paiticularly since 
she was the offspring of what Bob kept assuring me was a 
thoroughbred collie. The collie had lieen a family retainer for 
years, prior to her demise befoie Bob left home for college. But 
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if Belle's mother were a thoroughbred, nobcjdy could 'have accused 
her of being a snob. Belle was actual, living proof that her mother 
had been extraordinarily democratic 'in her associations with dogs 
of the opposite sex. 

Belle herself was^s ugly, affectionate, stupid, massive, disrepu- 
table, lackadaisical, uninhibited, odoriferous a mongrel as ever 
dropped a litter of ill-bcgottcn pups — which, incidentally, she per- 
sisted in doing through the years on the least provocal jpn. 

'"Are you sure,*' I asked Bob's brotlier sarcastically, 
could spare her?" 

'‘Well, of course we wouldn't let just anybody borrow l^r," he 
assured me, ‘'but naturally you and Bob are diffeient " 

‘ 1 was afraid of that," 1 said. "No, thanks. 'I he idea of 
borrowing a dog may be all light, but not Belle " 

"Don' t^ worry. She won't mind. I doubt if she'd know the 
difference between The ^3hoe and Anchor Inn " 

I doubted it too, and especially that the dun witted creature 
would know the difference between our valuable old hoiked rugs 
and the one on \Nhirh she was shedding hair«iiti, pftol'4kbly, 
deas. 

But for ome Bob decided the family advice "liad merit. 

"You know, Tm beginning to like the idea," Bob said. "Look 
at it this way, Barb. Even people who adore dogs can barely 
tolerate Belle Since Miss Thomas hates all dogs, ran you imagine 
what* her reaction will be to Belle?" 

Bob cackled in fiendish anticipation I had to admit that he 
had stated his aigument most convincingly. I was beginning to 
get a mental picture o£ the pony-si/ed Bcilc lumbcnng up to Miss 
Thomas in our lobby, while the spinster tucked up her skirts and 
tried to beat a nose-twitching retreat " cackled, too. 

"Come here. Belle," Bob ordeied, sn ppmg his fingers. "Come 
here, girl." He snapped hi.^ fingers again. "Come heie, you stupid 
fleabag." 

It finally penetrated Belle’s dense brain that bomoone was call- 
ing her, and that she was about to receive some ittcntion. Other 
than food, w’hich she devoured in huge quantiticb, there was 
nothing which Belle loved more than aitention. She stretched 
thoroughly, laboured to her feet, hesitated while she meditated 
what obviously was a thorny problem, and studied the occupajits 
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of thfe room c^arefully.j At last, deciding with typical acumen that 
I was the possessor of the masculine voice and snapping: fing:ers, 
she came loping over to me.’ 

Before I could hide or even brace myself, she put two heavy, 
unsanitaiy paws in my lap, almost upsetting^ he rocker in which 
I was sitting, and had the additional impudence to think she 
could lick my face. She thought right, too, because I couldn't 
push her a^^ay unless I wanted to go over backwards. It instantly 
beoajcpe sickeningly clear that, among Belle's other liabilities, she 
possessed the oral afiment that even one's best friend hesitates to 
discus^, 

''If somebody doesn't get her off me," I threatened, trying to 
keep my lipji closed because her tongue was sw^ecping impaitially 
over my face, "I'll . . . I'll . . ." 

"She's only trying to be friendly," Bob's brother a^ured me. 
"Shet won't hurt you." 

"Get her off of me," I begged. 

"She won't bite you, honey." said Bob 

"^sf the aurr+e," I muttered, doing my best to swallow my lips 
while the dog slobbered, "get her off of me Please 

"Isn't it funnf," said my brother-in-law, "how everybody's 
afraid of Belle ^ And she wouldn't hurt a flea." 

"Too lazy," Bob nodded. 

The discussion contmiiod along this line for sornt* time, before 
Bob finally decided that l^elle was peiliaps overdoing her affec- 
tions, and pulled her aw'a.v. In the interval. Belle apparently 
became convinced slie had found someone who enjoved her atten- 
tions. In any event, she continued to bower them upon me, 
whenever we subsequently met. 

Bob and I went to get Belle the next morning, and she and I 
had quite a moist reunion She w^as all over me m our car, 
driving to Anchor Inn, and once we arrived tliere I Icanied the 
meaning of the phrase ‘dog your steps'. She dogged mine, 
following me at her clumsy, loping, tail-wagging trot as I crossed 
and rerrossed the kitchen gathering up the dishes. She looked so 
longingly at the left over toast, rggs, and bacon that I didn't 
have the heart to deprive her of them. After that, she was my 
slave, but a lot of good it did me to have a slave that couldn't 
uHiderstand the simplest order and w^hose idea of being helpful 
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consisted of tr3dng to put her paws on my fehoulder^ so she (iould 
wash my face.* * 

Whe^ I went ifp to start nfy chambermaid duties, I left Belle 
secure in the kitchen, while Bob departed to do some laundry. 
Someone must haiK^' opened the kitchen door, however, because 
within a few minutes I heard something that sounded like a horse 
stumbling upstairs. Before I could straighten up from the bed I 
was making, she discovered me and ru^hed at me .with such 
enthusiasm that she toppled me over. 

After a brief wrestling match on the bed,* in w'liich Bfelle won 
the first two falls, she finally became winded and decidec^to rest 
in a neutral corner, where hei tail thumped on the floor in ecstasy. 
It was obvious that, in Belle's studied opinion, the slvfl from The 
Shoe — where she was generally ignored and fed only at supper 
time — to Anchor Inn — where she had a playmate and received an 
extra meal foi breakfast — was dog heaven. She yawned hidt^DUsly 
and stretched her grotesque body in lazy contentment. Belle had 
never had it so good 

Since the occupants of tlie room had gone to tliet)eacR f"#the 
morning. I decided to let her stay tbtie wuth me until I finished 
making the beds. Perhaps, in spite of myself, iVas growing fond 
of her. 

I left the room momentarily to get a couple of clean pillow- 
cases. 1 guess Belle started to follow' me, and lost me when I 
went 'into the linen closet. 

At any rate. Miss Thomas picked tjiat precise time to emerge 
from a bathioom into the passage. She didn't see Belle, but 
Belle followed her instead of me. 

Admittedly, we had brought P>el]e to Anchor Inn to drive away 
Miss Thomas, but we honestly hadn't ntended to scare her. 

That lady was fully drc'-sed and was returning to her bedroom 
to pick up her pocket book, before taking her morning stroll. The 
pocketbook happened to be on her bed. When Miss Thomas 
leaned over to pu'k it up. Belle must ha\e decided th^t Miss 
Thomas was I, and thdt it w'as time for us to have another 
wrestling match. 

I am only speculating about all of tm^, of course, because no 
one can say foi sure what goes on inside a dog's head, especially 
a dog like Belle. It seems insultingly improbable to me tliat ^y 
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living creatuTe with e]jes in its head could have mistaken a back 
view of Miss Thomas for a back view of me, but I can find no 
other satisfactory explanation for vfnat followed* This muj:h I do 
know for a fact * 

Belle charged enthusiastically at Miss Th 6 uas*s angular and 
protruding rear, toppled her over on to the bed, and climbed up 
there with her 

The firs^ clue I had of any of this \\as a bloodcurdling scream 
ofi'juire terror, which scared me so the t foi a moment I couldn't 
make my legs mov^ When 1 got control of myself and rushed 
back i^to the passage, I saw a yellow streak, which was Belle, 
emerging from Miss Thomas's room and disappearing down the 
stairs in twj' prodigious, house shaking leaps If 1 hadn’t seen 
it with my own eyes, I would have taken an oath that Belle 
couldn’t have moved even half that fast 

AnJi then screams came again ind again from poor Miss 
Thomas. When I reached her room, she was curled up on the top 
of her dresser, trying to make herself as ^mall as passible I 
ne\ h^iVe tfeci* able to figure out how she got there unless she 
leaped directly from the bed which was a good six feet away 
However it was alcomphshtd it must hive been quite a ^ight 
Bob heard the screams and came running So did the elderly 
marned couple who still weren't speaking to each other For- 
tunately they happened to be the only other guests in the inn at 
the time 

So too did Mac y — 4,fter calling the policf' to assist us with 
what she was sure must be a maniac 

By the tune Mrs Macy arrived. Miss Thomas had stopped her 
screaming and was in hysterics Bob and 1 had managed to get 
her off tlie dresser and on to her bed, where she was shivering and 
chattering mcoheiently 

Never losing her dignity, ]\Irs Mary immcdiitfly took charge 
She knelt beside the bed and talked fiimly and competently in 
her half whisper to Mis^ Ihomas 

"'Get hold of vouisi If woman * she ordered ‘ "if ou are making 
a disgraceful spectacle of yourself ' 

Miss Ihomas paid 110 attention 

"Get hold of yourself, \ say*" demanded Mrs Maey Suddenly 
sh^ struck Miss Ihomas qmte sharply across the tree 
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There had been many times during the last few days when I 
would have given a great deal to do exactly that myself, only 
with a closed fist !nstead of ad open hand. Now I felt so guilty 
that the slap brought tears of pain to my eyes. 

But it had the .desired effect on Miss Tiiomas. The hysterics 
stopped, and she quickly pulled herself together. She arose slowly 
from the bed, as Mrs. Macy got up from her knees. The two faced 
each other. Dignified as was Mrs. Macy, Miss Thomas matched 
her, pressed lip for pressed lip, and aloof eyebrow for aJps^f 
eyebrow. 

*'Was that necessaiy, madam?"' inquired Miss Thoma^ 

"It is the prescribed treatment, I believe/' replied Mrs. macy. 

"Ihen, 1 thank yon," said Miss Thomas. "And I would con- 
sider it a favour" — she swept all of us with a witherftig glance- — 
"if my room could be cleared of perfect strangers and curiosity 
seekers." 

We all started to leave, but Miss Thomas decided she wanted 
to set the recoid straight before any of us started false rumours. 

"One moment," she said. "J am not in the 1^1% t of«ca’^ing 
disturbances. I am also unaccustomed to being attacked by 
large animals," 

Bob, who still didn’t know that the dog had been upstairs, and 
Mis. IMacy exchanged significant glances. The elderly couple 
edged out ot the dour and departed hastily. 

"There, there," said Mrs. Macy, now convinced that the best 
policy would be to humour her until the police could send for a 
strait-jacket. "You ]’ust relav now, and wee’ll stand right out- 
side the door and maki* sure luat no more animals come in." 

"But I tell you, 1 luas attacked by a large, fur-bearing 
animal." 

"Of course you were," l\lis. Macy oothed her. 

"The island is alive With them, ' put in Bob. 

"Could it have been a dog?" I asked guiltily, more to tip off 
Bob than to find out whether Miss Thomas had got a good look 
at Belle. 

"There, therev" said Mrs. Macy. 

"I don't think it was a dog." Miss 'Toomas shook her head. 
"If it was a dog, it would have had to Ce a huge one." 

I could see Bob, fir^t grasping the situation and then looking 
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furtively round the room to see whether Belle had shed any 
hair. Apparently shi hadn't. Then Bob disappeared silently, 
and I guessed correctly that he had gone down^^airs to make sure 
that Belle had departed from the premises. A few moments later, 
1 could hear him assuring two policemen tt ^t their assistance, 
however appreciated, was no longer needed 

Mrs Macy, still deteimmed to be helpful, decided that, in 
spite of Bob's dismissing the police, it would be best to try to get 
Miss Thomas for us then and tl ^re 
‘T shouldn’t thin?:," she said in her reasonable half-whisper, 
''you would want to remain in an inn where large fur-beanng 
animals stalk the corridors I think you would be much happier 
in a hotel, don’t you^ ’ 

"Your thoughts on the matter," replied Miss Thomas, "are of 
great interest, I am suie Since you obviously think 1 am a 
menHil case, I am goin^ to kave the rnalitr up to Mis Gilbreth " 
She turned to me and, although she was as overbearing as ever, 
there was something pathetic about her, too "Do vou believe," 
slie^sked raf>, ithat a large animal was m this room-^" 

I still wanted to get nd of her, but not enough to make her 
doubt her own s'anity 

"I believe you, ' I said "I do think, though, that you'd be 
happier someplace else, don't you^" 

"I’d be happier if >ou botli gel out of here," replied Miss 
Ihomas, true to form " The more I tlnnk of it, tlie nioie I think 
it must have been a large ^dog 

"I’m «urc til at s what it was," I confessed 
"Is it apt to happen again ’ she demanded suspiciously 
The time seenu d ripe for a showd n\n "It is not apt to happen 
again," I said, ' if there are no more lloor knockings when my 
baby cries ’ ’ 

"I’m not sme 1 understand this," said Mrs Maev "What's 
this about 

"I’ll explain later," I «^aid we inly "It’s a long story " 

I suppose that if 1 hid begged Mis*- Thomis to stay, she would 
have left immediately Since both Mis Macy and I had prac 
tically invited her to lca\e, she Wa^ dctci mined to stay 

"I must say," she stated as she practically pushed us out of 
th^ room, "that when I w ote for reservations at what I had been 
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told was a respectable, quiet establishment, I had not reckqned 
with squalling -children, vicious animals, brawling, face- 
slapping ncighboT#^.” 

Mrs. Macy is one of the most perfect ladies 1 have ever met, 
but for once she ^got herself. 

“Another reinaS like that,” she hollered, "and blow me down 
if you won’t get your face slapped again.” 

"And one more heel -pounding on tlie floor when my baby 
cries,” I said, utilising effectively the half-whisper ^at Mr^. 
Macy had for the moment abandoned, "(ind I will #all the 
police.” Miss Thomas slammed her door, and Mrs. Macy put her 
hands on my <-houldcrs as we marched single-file down the mirow 
front stairs, in a self-satisfied tandem. Bob was waiting for us in 
the lobby— with his mouth open. 




7. ^No Secrets from a Chambermaid 


'"Running summer mn/' Mrs. Mary once told me, '"is like a 
merry-go-round that someone pudies you on in June, and you 
can’t get off until September. Except that it isn't very merry." 

Not very merry, perhaps, but usually interesting and some- 
times downright fascinating. 

By midsummer, Anchor Inn was full almost every night, and 
we had reservations book^nl pretty solidly until J^abor Day. 
Sometimes Bob and sometimes 1 checked the guests in and out. 
so it was difficult for cither of us to know at any given time what 
all of our guests looked like. 

Late one morning, when Bob and 1 weie talking in the lobby, 
a handsome, grey-haired man descended from the first floor, 
nodded pleasantly, and walked out into the street. 1 assumed 
that Bob had checked him in the night before, and Bob assumed 
that I had done so. It turned out that neither of us had. Since 1 
had just finished cleaning the rooms upstaiis, I knew he hadn't 
been visiting any of our guests. We never did find out where he 
came from, but nothing was missing fiom any of the rooms. 
Perhaps he had stayed nt Anchor Inn in some previous year, 
knew the location of the facilities, and had simply dropped in to 
use a bathroom. c 
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I got to know a good bit, though, about guests who stayed ^th 
us for a week or more. For scjpc reason, people love to confide 
their sec^:ets to chambermaids. And chambermaids, unless they 
are blind, often blunder on other secrets which people haven't 
intended to confide^^ 

One middle-aged couple, for instance, informed me happily 
that, after years of failure, she was finally expecting a baby. She 
seldom left hei room, because both of them were afraid that 
somehow she might lose the baby. And T never saw two peopi? 
more thrilled -about a forthcoming birth. When they’d tall: about 
it, and tell me how they had been dreaming about it and lipping 
for it they’d both glow. A secret they (lidn’t tell me w^as that, 
during the whole two weeks they were with us, tliej^ had their 
dog with them in their room. 

I never sav^the animal, but on the second day 1 cleaned ^hei” 
room I tliought I heard a muted bark. When tlie bark w.asn’t 
lepeated, I dismissed the incident. I probably never would have 
thought about it again, but the day before they lelt 1 found an 
unmisbikable i.ign that a dog had Iven under their^bea. I cleafled 
up the sign, and didn’t tell them about my di'^co^ery — since they 
were leaving.* he^ides, any dog so well Ixbaved he could avoid 
detection by a chambermaid for thirteen days had earned the 
right to stay with his masteis. I made it a point to check them 
out myself, when they hnally loft us, and didn’t see the dog. I’d 
be willing to bet, though, tliat when their baby finally arrived 
and the dog w^as no longer an 'onlv cliild’, the poor little animal 
needed psychiatric treatment 

A chambermaid, evdfi if she isn't especially inquisitive, can’t 
help making appraisals of the financial status, intellectual attain- 
ments, love life, di inking habits, ana personal foibles of the 
occupants of the looms she cleans. 

Many vacationers carry expensive-looking luggage, and know 
how to wear their clothes well. But labels on their suits and 
dresses, and the quality of their under-things, usually give a more 
accurate financial picture. I hope no one gets tn*^ idea from any 
of this that I w^ent poking into closets to c' amine labels or prying 
into dresser drawers to examine under-ttings — ^because I didn’t. 
Fortunately or unfortunately, it is my nature to notice things. 
If a suit is -^lung over a chair with tly label showing, I notice 
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the "label. The. samfe goes for the quality of under-things left 
hanging in, a bathroom. ^ , 

Waste-baskets are 4 well of information as to the Jjiabits of 
guests. Again, I don't want to give the impression that I pumped 
the well to the extent of piecing together '^Tsonal letters and 
examining every empty bottle of hair-dye. But it is bound to 
make an impression on a chambeimaid — or at any rate on this 
chambermaid — if an empty fifth of gm is rattling around by itself 
^ery morning in the waste-basket cf a sweet young thing in 
whose mouth butteV would not melt. And w^ell-thumbed copies 
of mey ie and confession magazines, in the w’aste-basket of a dean 
of women from a New England institution of higher learning, 
do not ind^ate a taste for Euripides as light summer reading. 

To tell the truth, I did paw through the waste-baskets in so far 
as i^agazines were concerned, because I saw no r^son to throw 
them out until Bob and 1 had a chance to read tliem. That went 
for tlic movie and confession magazines, too. 

I feel ] ought to assure not only our past guests, but llie guests 
to'^Whorn wt iiope to cater in the future, that the very large 
majority of our^ clientele is friendly, ronsideiate, and normal. 
Every -inn, however, lias its exceptions, they are the ones who 
make the best stones. 

Later that summer, for instanc . . we had a male guest in his 
fifties who w^as nondescript except for a pair of heavy-lens 
glasses whicli magnified his eyes so much that you could never 
see all ot them at the same time. He anivod alone, although 
his icservation letter had rcH]ut ted twin bed-. 

“I never sleep two consecutive iiighW in the same bed," he 
explained. "Germs." 

"Germs'?" I inquired. 

"B. 1 . Genus " he said, as if he WTre introducing somebody to 
us. "The ‘B T.' is ior body tempeiature. They die in Iw^enty- 
four hours if theybe not kt'pt at body temperature, and after 
thcyTtt dead you don't have to worry about them But if you 
sleep in the same bed every night, they not only stay alive, they 
multiply." 

"If you have B.T. Germs," 1 told him, fearing some sort of 
an cpiciemic, "I'm not sure you ought to stay with us." 

•"Everybody has them^’ He smiled at my ignorance. "But 
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not everybody kpows what to do about them. That's why I Jike 
a bed to be reaHy aired. Of course I'll pay the double rate, for 
using two beds."^ 

'Tt iftust make it expensive whenever you're’ away from 
home," Bob said^ 

"Not when you figure what I save in doctors' bills. I haven’t 
paid a doctor's bill in seventeen years. Did anybody sleep last 
night in the room I’m going to occupy?" 

"I'm afraid so," 1 admitted. 

"In both beds?" 

"I'm afraid so," I repeated. "Every bed we had was Ml last 
nigh^ " 

"Iherc’s no need to apologise," he smiled again. "I'm 
accustomed to it. I find that I usually have to sit Ap all night 
when I start a vacation " 

J showed hitn to his room, and first thing he did was tJ rip 
both beds apart. 

"They’ll be dead as door-nails in another eighteen hcJtirs," he 
told rne with ^omc satisfaction. 

Tlien he got out an atomiser, and aftei I clOvScd the door behind 
me T could him spravmg the room. 

He sat up all that first night. During the remainder of the 
week he was with us he slept first in one twin bed and then in 
the other. 

He wasn’t afraid of germs on the breakfasts which Bob brought 
him because, as he explained, fo(>d w^^y^n't at l>odv temperature. 
Rat Bob and I both went 1 round with our bodies at body 
tempera tuic, and additionally didn't observe the rudimentary 
B, T. law of sleeping in alternate becB. So our guest always 
atomised his room after 1 cleaned it ai ’ after Bob arrived with 
breakfa ^t. 

At the end of the week he disappeared with his luggage and 
without paying his lull. Em kilv, I discovered his absence before 
the afternoon steamer ^^ailed, and Bob hurried down to the dock 
to see if he could locate him. 

Bob found him there, and patiently explained that we were not 
running an eleemosynary institution, e\ for those guests who 
were considerate enough to give us free* hygienic advice and to 
leave their rooms practically free of B.Jf. germs. 
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*'You said you hadn’t paid a doctor's bill in seventeen jrears," 
Bob added. "How long since you have paid a hotel bilP" 
"You mean you want the cash right nowV* asked the germ 
man, as if Bob had made a ndiculous request. ^ 

"Well, it's certamly customary," Bob ported out 
"How about a cheque, instead^" 

"Do you have a cheque-book with you^" 

"Right here in my inside pocket " 

"Too close to body temperature," Bob decided. "Cash At 
the doi^ble room rate That's fifty five dollars." 

"B^|t my cash is at B T , too " 

"Just fork it over," Bob demanded "Occasionally I don't 
mind living dangerously " 

The gue« . extracted six ten dollar notes from his wallet and 
gave them to Bob, but he wouldn't accept five dollars in change 
'Vow (an live dangerously if you want to," he 'told Bob, "but 
don't expect me to Alail me a cheque — you've got my address " 

--Another ( f^pur male guests collected stones — not unusual 
varieties, as far as I could see but the lounder the better 

We didn t pauculailv object at first because b^i* then we were 
fairly accustomed to collcctois Rocks at least do not smell or 
attract flies as cio the ^tirfish and horseshoe crabs which some 
of our guests accumulate Al>.o we had found that few people 
can visit the seashore without yielding to the tempt ition of trying 
to strip the beaches of 

But tlic rocks intrigued me hirst they covered the top of his 
dresser, over which he had considerately, spiead a bath towel — 
either to protect the dresscr or the rocks from damage, I never 
could decide which 

Then they overflowed on to his desk and finally — towards the 
end of the ten days for which he had reservations — they covered 
a good portion of the floor It was almost impossible to vacuum 
without coming a cropper, and when I mentioned that fact to 
him he suggested that I forgo any cleaning at all Again, I 
couldn't decide whether this was out of consideration for me or 
because he was afraid I'd bruise the rocks 

When the time came tor the collector to check out, Bob went 
up to help with the bag'^ Smee the man apparently had made 
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no provision to pack his socks, 'Bob decided to approach 
obliquely the subject of what we were supposed to do with them. 

"Fve heard of ^people who cftdn't leave a stone unturned," Bob 
said politely. "I think you’re the first person 1 ever met who first 
turned them all, ;jpd then brought them home." 

"Indeed?" inquired our guest, also politely, 

"Well," said Bob, deciding he might as well ask the question 
directly, "aren’t you going to take them with you?" ^ 

"My dear fellow," said the collector, exactly as if Bob wes^r 
trying to pawn something off on him, "what in the worlS would 
I want with a lot of useless rocks?" 

"A good question," Bob conceded. "And am I supposed to 
tote those things out of here and throw them away?" 

"Well, I would say, sir, that that’s entirely up ti you," our 
guest said. 

Bob, who didn't relish the chore of wrestling with the locks 
and who probably realised I would consider their removal not 
part of a chambermaid’s duties, can seldom resist an tintactful 
remark when getting rid of such a guest. 

"Next year," he suggested, while carefully picking a path 
among the i/)cks, "why don’t you spend ^our vacation at 
Plymouth?" He leaned over and whispeied conspirator-fashion 
in the guest’s ear. "They have a great big one there." 

Towards the end of that first summer, when we happened to* 
have several rooms vacant, two good-looking post-debutantes 
from New York rang the door bell and asked about our prices. 
When we told them, they seemed utterly shocked. 

"We certainly can’t afford anything like that," one of them 
said. "We’re on a very limited budge i. Don’t you have any- 
thing less expensive?" 

We did have a few rooms on the second floor, w^hich we had 
used as overflow accommodations and at reduced rates during 
the peak of the season. There was nothing particularly the matter 
with these looms, except that we hadn’t had a chance to decorate 
them properly. We told the two girls that they could have a 
second-floor room for tw^o dollars each a night. 

After examining the room, they said they thought a dollar and 
a half apiece would be a fairer price. 
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I had made it a policy not to be bargained down on onr rates, 
and told them so. This brought forth a heart-rending tsJe of how 
they had saved their money so that they cou’ i return to Nan- 
tucket, scene of many happy childhood memories when their 
families had been affluent; and of how muc'b they had both 
looked forward to this brief vacation as an interlude in two' 
colourless lives of near poverty. 

Bob, having heard the tale, was prepared to offer the room for 
;:othing. However, since I had notice '1 their tailored suits, aero- 
plane Itkggage, expensive spectator shoes and alligator purses, I 
let thq^ti know that while their autobiographies moved me deeply 
the price was still two dollars apiece per night. 

'T guess we can afford the rate for one night," the spokesman 
for the pair finally decided. "But tomorrow wedl have to look 
for something less expensive." 

Bdb looked at me as if I were Scrooge, but I still knew that the 
cost of the clotlies they were w^caring would have paid a year's 
mortgage interest on Anchor Inn. 

V»You sce,'^' /She spokesman continued plaintively, screwing up 
her mouth little-girl fashion and batting lier eyelashes at Bob, 
"we had dreamed of spending a whole, wonderful \ “’^^ek on Nan- 
tucket. But of course if we are forced to pay exoibitant rates, 
we'll have to go home before that." 

"She doesn't mean," said the second giil, also batting her eye- 
lashes at Bob, "that your rates would be exorbitant to most 
people. It's just that they seem that way to ws, because we're 
not used to resort prices." 

"If you had a room that wasn't quite so desiralile," nodded 
the spokesman, "it would do us perfectly w^ell. Our needs are 
simple and ..." 

"The only room that isn't quite so desirable," I cut her off, "is 
the one we sleep in." 

I wanted to add that we could perhaps set up a pup tent for 
them in the back yard, at fifty cents apiece; but Bob was now 
looking at me as if I had kicked the crutches out from under 
Tiny Tim, and I decided I had gone far enough. 

They spent the night. The following day they looked for 
something less expensive. Apparently they didn't find it, because 
when they returned they?^told us they guessed they could scrape 
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Up the money to stay with us for a few more days. 

Actually, they stayed with Is for three weeks, quiqkly got into 
the sociiil whirl^^^joi^^d the fteach *Club and the Yacht Club, 
rented a <ar for the duration of their stay, and one flay left the 
car unused while additionally rented a jeep to drive round 
on the beaches. 

But Bob remained more or less on their side until the day they 
asked to borrow the phone to call a boat-renting concern. The 
kitchen door was open, and while the second girl giggled int^ 
her handkercliief and had the effrontery iLo wink at •us, the 
spokesman pulled on the boat-renter the same line she ha|^ tried 
to pull on me. 

hundred dollars!*' the spokesman groaned into^the tele- 
phone. “Oh, dear, of course that's out of the questiAi. You see, 
we don't want anything like the Queen Mary. It's just that we 
owe so many ^cial obligations that we thought we'd like to^take 
some friends out for a day of tuna-fishing on a little cruiser." 

This went on for some time, and wdien slie finally'^hung up 
she announced jubilantly to her friend, “Ho«:alnc down"^ 
seventy dollars." 

“Dirt-cheai#," the friend agreed. 

After tiiat, whenever Bob brought them their breakfast, he 
would inform them that if they found bacon and eggs too much 
of a strain on their budget, uc could give them a better price on 
gruel.’ 



8. Death and the Umpire 

Among the worries of an inn -keeper is the possibility that a guest 
become ffeifiously or fatally ill. A seriously ill guest, especially 
if the disease is contagious, is as welcome at an inn as any other 
kind of plague The same can be said, in spades, fixe a guest who 
has the bad fortune to pass away on the premises. * 

I don't want to sound callous, but it should be apparent that 
neither sickness nor death is good for business. I can think of 
nothing which adds less to the gay holiday atmosphere of a 
hostelry than a ddad guesi up in one of the bedrooms. Unless it 
is two or more dead guests. 

No one has died at Anchor Inn undcp our management, but 
there have been a couple of occasions when we have had to traok 
down on the relatives of ill guests. It can be a frustrating job, 
particularly if telephone circuits from Nantucket to the mainland 
are busy, and if the relatives themselves have departed on vaca- 
tions. 

You can't very well ask incoming guests for information as to 
whom you should notify if they should have the tough luck to 
drop dead. Many guests — especially those whose age or appear- 
ance indicated tfic information might prove useful — ^would resent 
such an inquiry. But every inn-owner would sleep better at night 
if {his information were (b his files. 
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I Icaow one inn-proprietor on N^intucket who has been thrpn^ 
the experience- of handling aliead guest. - She sa^fs that, if ^ 
had it to do over^-gain, she'd fladly trade places with the corpse. 

She \^^|s cleaning her upstairs rooms, when slie was somewhat 
demoralised by finding a dead guest lying on the floor of his 
bedroom. A doctor, who was hastily summoned, said death was 
due to a heart attack. She traced the next-of-kin to their home 
in Baltimore, only to find the entire household was fishing in 
Canada, miles from a telephone. By the time she firfally foun^^ 
out what they wanted done with the remains^ she was completely 
demoralised. And half of hoi guests had mo\Td out. 

The half which loyally remained passed along to new' guests 
the word about the grim reaper's visit. 

As might be expected, the story got di'^tortod the telling, 
The condition of the proprietor's nervous system was not im- 
proved when ^one new guest told her he wanted to be smfb she 
didn't put him in the room "'where you found that couple* hang- 
ing in the closet." 

The upshot w'as that she couldn't rent the ro(jj;nt0.gaig for.|bc 
rest of that summer And some of htr regular guests still won't 
stay in that .^ooin, evon thougli the incident iiappened four or 
five years ago. 

When I asked her why she didn't move into the dead man's 
room, and rent out her own bedroom, slie looked at me as if 
she questioned my sanity, 

"Who, me?" she gasped. "You mean sleofi in there with the 
light out? 1 don't believe in ghostb, but not me." 

I don't believe in gjiosts either, but I know just how she felt. 
^ We had a number of guests that hist summer who were not 
very spry, and several w^ho required a ioctor's attention. But we 
had only one who I thought might di*^. And she was so pretty 
that I would have been inclined to forgive her for the incon- 
venience, 

H^r name was Mrs Tatum, and ‘^he was about fifty-five, I 
would guess. She was a delicate-featured, fragile little thing, and 
you could tell that she had once been quitu a beauty. Her 
husband, whom she called Tate, was abjut ten years older and 
worshipped her. He w*as a gruff, hearty soil of man, but gentle 
and quiet-spoken where she Wcis con^jemed. 
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Mfs. Tatum complained of ^rtness of breath when they 
arrived, and I helped her into beet. Mr. Tatum oame down 'into 
the kitchen 'a few minuter later tfe fill an ice-j^^ack for her. He 
explained that she had been in poor health for a long t%ie, and 
that he had retired from business a couple oi y^ars before so that 
he could look out for her. It was important tor her to have a 
mild climate, he said, so they spent the summers in New Englanll 
and the winters in Florida. They didn’t have any children. 

They stkyed witli us for a month, and Mrs. Tatum seemed to 
feel wofse every day. Migraine headaches kept her awake at. 
night, ^er husband reported, and aspirin didn’t do the headaches 
any good. What woined me most was that she didn’t seem to 
have the will to get better. 

But ^fr. Tatum had enough will for both of them, in tl^t 
regard. He’d hurry down to the drug-store two or three times a 
day-^^and often in the middle of the night — to ‘get medicines. 
He'd rub her back with lavender winter, bring her lunch and 
dinner from a near-by restaurant, and read to her by the hour. 

Spmetimes/{-s|je felt strong enough to sit m a rocker by her 
bedroom window, but too much sitting up caused her to 
clutch her side in pain, and Mr. Tatum would gj^ntly lift her 
back to bed. 

I thought she was one of the bravest women I’d ever met. Only 
occasionally did she complain, although her face was usually 
screwed up in pain. And not moie than once or twice did I hear 
a muffled groan ct^^rape her lips 

Bob and I became fond of both of them, and we honestly 
didn’t mind on those occasions when Mr. , Tatum would wake us 
to get ice, or borrow medicine, or seek advice about telephoning 
a doctor. 

Still, I must admit that wt breathed a sigh of relief when they 
finally checked out. l^ob and Mr Tatum carried her to a waiting 
taxicab, and I tucked blankets round her. 

"Bless you both,’’ she whispered to Bob and me. 

I had to blink back tears. Mi. Tatum kissed me on the fore- 
head, and hugged Bob tightly round the shoulders. We were 
distressed to hear, a few months later, that Mr. Tatum had passed 
away. Mrs. Tatum waited a decent interval before remarrying. 

Our two oldest guests ^ere anything but sickly, so we never 
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had lo worry about their heal&. They were both widows, ^ghty 
or older, who had been closeiEiiends ever^since they were girls. , 
When their husbands had dife a number of years before. Miss 
Helen 5«[jd Miss T-ou had moved into the same house in Boston. 
They always took their vacations together, and it actually was 
an ideal arrangerfient for both of them — although neither would 
have admitted it under torture. 

When I showed them their room, they both immediately 
decided that they wanted the same bed, which happeiftd to be to^ 
tlie left of the night tabic and afforded the b^st reading light from 
the lamp on it. Each accused the other of being selfishl senile, 
and pig-headed for refusing to take the bed to the righr of the 
night table. 

'T declare, Lou," snapped Miss Helen, "you ge^ to be more< 
of a trial every day, always wanting your own way as you go 
into your secemd childhood " 

"Second childhood!" bnstled Miss Lou. "Ld like to- know 
how you'd make out, if it wasn’t for me. The way 3 fou'j:e failing, 

I expect your son would put you away some glitre, e^ccept Jjg 
knows ril take caie of you " 

"Listen to. her," Miss Helen urged mo. "Do you know what 
she did at N^w Bedford? Gracious sake 1 " 

"Now, ladies," I pleaded. "Let's settle this business about 
the beds." 

"Lord, lord," scoffed Miss Lou. " 'Twasn't New Bedford. 
We didn’t even go near New Bedford. It«j^as Woods Hole. 
And, besides, it was a perfectly natural mistake to make." 

"Woods Hole, then^" conceded Mjss Helen. "We used to go 
through New Bedford when we came to Nantucket, and that's 
how I got mixed up." 

"See what I mean?" Miss Lou a^ke I me. "She's failed so she 
doesn't even know how she got heie.'' 

"I know exactly how I got here," said Miss Helen. "And I 
kno'^ exactly wdiat you did at Woods Hole. You picked up a 
suitcase that wasn't yours and started up the gangplank with it." 
Miss Helen leaned over and stage-whispered m niy ear: "She's 
getting blind as a bat, poor thing." 

"Well, at least I picked the suitcase up by mistake," said Miss 
Lou. "I didn't try to steal it, as s|me people I know might 
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have done/^ Miss Lou xuiimble4 something that was entirdy 
Unin’t^Uigible ev^n to me. 

'*Vi^at's 'that?'* demanded Miss Helen, ^jipping her ear, 
'Speak up, Lou." 

"She's getting deaf as a post, poor wokim," Miss Lou in- 
formed me. 

I finally settled the dispute about who would sleep where, by 
bringing another night table and lamp from an unoccupied room. 
Miss Lou 4aid she'd sleep next to the new night table in the less 
desirably bed — although actually the beds were identical. And 
Miss H^en said she'd take the best bed, regardless of which 
night Able it was near. Then 1 had to go through some more 
umpiring, switching bureau covers, because tliey had different 
crocheted edf^es, before they could decide who w^ould take which 
dresser. 

These two Solomon-likc compromibcs on my part established 
me as -the official mediator of their future disputes. These fusses 
ranged from 'who was cheating at double solitaire to whose dress 
ironpd tl^« more skilfully to who was hogging tlic lion's share 
of their nightly Dottle of wine. 

Since their prmcipal enjoyment in life came from winning 
arguments with each otlioi, both spent a great deaf of time try- 
ing to influence the umpire. They'd buttonhole me separately to 
tell me unlikely stoiics about the other's senility. And each 
sought to curry favour by helping me do my chores. My decisions 
came to be acceptgLd <is final — although not without audible com- 
plaints from the lady who happened to lose the verdict, and 
not without implications that I must be ^on the winner's pay- 
roll. 

Miss Helen was always up fiist in the morning, and got in the 
habit of coming into the kitchen to assist me with the breakfast 
dishes. She wouldn't eat breakfast herself until Miss Lou got up, 
though, because many of their choicest arguments were reserved 
for the breakfast table. Bob enjoyed the aiguments so much'^ that 
he, too, got in the habit of deterring his breakfast until Miss 
Lou arrived, and then he’d sit down and eat with them. They 
liked to have an audience, of course. 

"Poor Lou," Miss Helen sighed one morning as she washed 
dishes with thoroughness and surprising vigour. "You can 
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alwa;^ tell when a woman's Sailing. The first sign is that 
wants to stay abed all morninA But then, ^he's much older than 
I. I'm more like a daughters her* than a friend/^ 

'T thiak you're both amazingly vigorous," I said. 

"Can I help you make the beds this morning, Barbara?" ^ 
asked eagerly. ’ 

"If you'll be nice to Miss Lou," I promised. 

"Nice to her! If it wasn't for me, she wouldn't have a 
penny I" , 

"Doesn't she have an income of her ovtfi?" 

"She has an income, but she wants to give it all to the ^urch, 
poor soul. I keep telling her that at her age it's pretty late to 
start trying to buy her way into heaven." 

"Is she leligious?" 

"Lord, no. Not really. But sometimes she reads the Bible like 
she was ciamming for iicr finals. 1 have to sit next to hSr in 
church and take out some of the money she puts in the collection 
plate — and then slip it back in her pocketbook wtfen-fihe isn't 
looking. She's failed so she doesn't know what I'^^oing^. BuU^ 
tell you, Barbara, it's a trial!" 

Miss Lou had a different version when she found me alone that 
same afternoon. I was in the kitchen mending sheets, and Miss 
Lou pulled up a chair, to give me a hand. She threaded a 
needle on the first attempt, without aid of glasses, and proceeded 
to sew both better and faster than I 

"Poor Helen," she shook her head.^ "Shewed toi be such a 
fine woman. I wish you could have known her, Barbara, before 
she reached her prcsci^t conmlion of foolish second childhood. 

I guess you've noticed, haven't you, that she's a good deal older 
than I?" 

"Where's Miss Helen now?" T dodged the question. 

"She's taking an afternoon nap, poor soul. That's a sure sign 
that a woman's failing. Slic’s lost all mtertst in how she looks. 
You'fc seen how her dresses look after she's ironed them." 

"I think you both always look very nice," I temporised. 

"I do what I can to spnicc her up," Miss Lou nodded. "You 
know what she told me tliis morning?" Miss Lou laughed 
depreciatingly, to indicate that whatever insanities Miss Helen 
might have told me w^erc of no consecfience. But she carefully 
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watched my reactions, just the same. ’’She told me vou $afd she 
made beds better thap I/' 

"‘^You're both about the best hecl^makers I ever saw," I smiled* 
"But I don't want you to think you have to help me^ith my 
work. Why don't you both just rest and^h^e a good time?" 

"How can I rest and have a good time witlr che responsibility 
of looking out for Helen?" Miss Lou moaned. "I don't know 
how she'd get along without me. But it's humiliating to go to 
«,dhurch with her " 

"Ohf I can't beliove that!" 

_ “Iff a terrible thing to tell, but she steals fiom the collection ^ 
plate! And I've caught her going through my pocketbookl" 
Miss Lou put more thiead m her needle, bit off the end expertly 
with her ll-preserved teeth, and tied a knot without even 
having to look at what she was doing. "I haven't said anything 
to h^r about it, because I don’t want to hurt her feelings. But 
it's a real cross to bear, living with a woman who is so far in 
her second c^hildhood that she's started to steal." 

..n^t gors w/lliput saying tliat tlicir arguments with each other 
and the improbable tales which they bore to me weie part of a 
defence mechanism. I think the two ladies were so fond of each 
other they were trying to convince themselves they could go it 
alone. Then, when death would inevitably separate them, the 
one left behind wouldn't be unprepared. They were marvellous 
company for me, and extremely helpful. Bob and I always 
enjoyed them, ea^/^Bcially ;ii breakfast. 

Both had good appetites, and used the relative size of the por- 
tions which 1 served them as a yardstick of how they rated in 
my favour. The morning conversation usually got under way 
with a discussion of the napkins. 

"I," Miss Helen would gloat, "got a nice, pink napkin for 
breakfast. Thank you, Bail)aia, for picking it out for me." 

"Look how nice Bob ironed the green one for me," Miss Lou 
would reply- "Barbara gave me more oiange juice than sLb did 
you. Thank you, Barbara." 

"You didn’t either, did you, Barbara?" Miss Helen would 
ask. "Poor Lou," she'd stage-whisper to Bob, "she can't even 
see who's got the most oiange juice. Blind as a bat." 

"Deaf as a door-post, ^ poor creature," Miss Lou would say. 
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"How ' she can eat anythilg this monmg after di&kiii^ 
practically a whole bottle of w«e last night'is beyond me. Tipsy 
as a sailor, she ^as.” * 

Then '|Gss Lou would snatch her pocketbook and make quite 
a show m pottins if beyond Miss Helen’s reach. Noting this. 
Miss Helen woum smile patiently, catch my eye, and turn her 
eyeballs heavenward in mute supplication. Miss Lou would 
retaliate by stage-whispering. "See what 1 mean?” '^hen she’d 
point her forefinger at her temple and cause the forefinger to 
describe small circles in the aii. 

If I had allowed it, Miss Lou and Miss Helen would ha% done 
most of my choios. They didn’t enjov the beach and quickly 
grew tired of strolling around town. But they seemed to adore 
working with me, and both weie evtellent houseke^ers. 

I let them help for an hour or so each day, and shooed ^lera 
back to their rdorn when I thought they might over-exert them- 
selves. But, even so, I sometimes felt as if I were violating the 
child-labour laws. 
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at most ^lo^oilb, tho utility late^ at Nantucket are designed 
to make certain that the seasonal householder pays what is 
euphemistically 'Kno^vn as a 'fair share' of the total cost of 
service 

Water charges, for instance, arc figured not on how much 
water you use, but on how many taps showers, and toilets you 
have m your house And if your establishment is used for only 
four months, yoir'CtiJl hi\c to pay nine tenths of the yearly rate 

Seasonal residences also are asM'ssed a Special summer service 
rate* for clectncity and gas Ihis is almost' double the year-round 
rate. 

The telephone company gets into the act, with a provision that 
if it connects your phone at all — even for one day — you must 
pay in advance for six montli^ of service Of course this means 
that many summer people, who actually use their phones for 
only a month or two, still must pay for half a year Additionally, 
“'if they want to be sure they have the same telephone number 
the following summer, they must get ‘temporary disconnection 
service* for the winter 

I am not criticising any of this, because I realise that a con- 
siderable capital invesW^nt is involved in bnngmg the utilities 
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to thfe summer homes. Tbe|Lnvestors naturally e)ipect a»£Bur 
return on thein money, and tie equipment must be^ maintained 
on a year-round ^asis whether or not the homes are occupied. 

The 0 ^ reason I am mentioning the situation at all is that 
Anchor Inh^^ing a^seasonal establishment, had to pay the high 
rates. These ra^ are one of the several factors which explain 
why the running of a resoit inn on Nantucket is not the gold mine 
that many people imagine. 

Those Nantucketers wlio had never operated an inn seemed to 
be unanimous in the belief that Bob and I*had amassed a tidy 
fortune during that first summer. The grapevine, whi<j[i pays 
avid attention to all local financial nows, carried the entirely 
accurate report that Anchor Inn had had a full house almost 
every night from the middle of July through Lab(|[ Day. 

The Nantucketers were much too polite to come right out and 
tell us in so msChy words that they suspected we were loaded, but 
as we prepared to close the inn for the winter received a 
number of business callcis who certainly conveyed *that im- 
pression. 

The consensus seemed to be that Bob, Ann, and 1 w^ould be 
headed for IHorida, where, instead of running in inn, we would 
enjoy the Iraiiries of a resort hotel for the next six or seven 
months. The automobile dealcis who came to call pointed out 
that our fairly old sedan probably would give us a lot of trouble 
on the long trip south, and certainlj^ w ould disgrace us if we left 
it parked in front of one of those swanky P^urida hotels. The 
dress-shoppe ladies, who were tliemsclvcs preparing to close for 
the winter, said that, cf course, 1 w^ould need an entirely new 
wardrobe. A man w^ho operated a small travel agency suggested 
to Bob that, rather than Floiida, we night enjoy a Caribbean 
cruise. And practically every hfe-insu^-ance man on the island 
expressed the knowing opinion that the time was ripe for Bob to 
take mit adequate protection for his little family. 

Totalling up our books at the end of the first season, we found 
that our profit, after we had met all the bills and taken care of 
the mortgage payments for the year, amounted to about fifteen 
hundred dollars. 

If it can be argued that we were inareasing our equity in the 
inn, and that an additional fifteen hundred dollars isn't so 
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a ptiM for four months^ work, atlian also be argued thsifc Sfteett 
hundred dpllars isn't a very hancKome sum to support a family 
for the remaining eight months ^Certainly tl^re would be no 
trips to Florida and hardly any Caribbean cruises 

Also, it should be borne in mind that, espcc^^ally v^ifen Anchor 
Inn was full, both Bob and I worked about eighteen hour«. a day, 
seven days a week We both loved Nantucket, it's true, but we 
might alsy as well have been running an mn in Kalamazoo or 
Pittsburgh, for all we got to enjoy t'^e vacation aspects of the 
island f ♦ 

Mca(/while though wc had Icirned some of the ropes, and we 
felt sure tiiat we could do better the lollowmg summer Wo knew, 
for instance, that there wasn t any need to concentrate on getting 
reservations^ during the rush season from the middle of July to 
the end of August, because tlie inn would probably be full then 
anyway During those si\ weeks persons seekilig accommoda- 
tions come ^nocking at 3 our door, and are sent to you m droves 
by the excellent Nantucket Infomiation Bureau, somewhat 
"Wwnilar 4 o a eh, mber of commerce The rush season would pay 
all our bills and the mortgage instalments hor our profit, we 
would have to d(^pend on gue^t>> who came during Tune, the first 
part of July, and Septembe r Iheie wasii t any use to operate at 
all before June and after September 

Mrs Macy told xi-y that so nc inn proprietors got additional 
guests m June and btpteinbei by givin^ kukbacks to taxicab 
dnvers who pickc?! up p^-o pefts it the stenner wharf and air- 
port Mrs Mary advised ig unst sueh kickbacks, which she 
pointed out were ccrtaiiiK um lineal aa*'l probably illegal In 
fact, whenever a cab diiver m the pi^l had suggested that Mrs 
Macy pay off foi lavouis, she had not hesitatcel to call the 
police 

Bob and I agieed that wc too would ic 1st kickbaeks Aside 
from the ethics, we were relu( tant to part with any of ou^Jiard- 
eamod receipts 

Mis Macy w is S3™palhetic and amused when we complained 
about the genei il impression that w( had made a fortune 
'"You've got to get used to that," she chuckled m her half- 
whisper "All of them— y veil my own relatives on the island — - 
believe I've got it bunea in the back yard 1 myself used to 
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belief the i^pie thing about |n*-keepeTs, before 1 opened 4Ws 
place of mine/' 

"What would ^ou think/’ Bob asked her, "if next summer 1 
got my cab, and met the boats in it myself during the slack 
times, to Wcn^guesffe^to Anchor Inn^" 

"I’d think it \ vas some enterprising, Mrs Mary said "But I 
don’t know what the other cab drivers would think — a millionaire 
stealing ‘^ome of their business " 

"If I filled oui mn, I might even steer some of my passengers 
to you," said Bob, "for the customary kickback, of courte " 
"I’ll see you in jail first, vou scamp," smiled Mrs M4fcy. 
Besides the cab, we also decided we would offer reduced rates 
during June and late September, and would advertise that 
fact in the New York and Boston newspapers. 

But we could see ([ui+e plainly from our account books ^lat, 
no matter how Well the inn did in subsequent summers, we would 
still need a steady source of income during the winder. 

Actually, I suppose we had known this all alon^ Certainly 
neither Bob nor myself would have been content sit bt.ck anC* 
just hibernate for eight oi nine months of the year 

Fortunately, too, Bob had always had a strong urge to teach 
school WhA he was an unclerf.raduatc at the University of 
Noitii i^arolma, he had thought seriously of becoming a teacher, 
but had finally rc jected the idt a In cause the pay '-rale w as so low 
he didn’t see how he could evci support a family 

We thought it would be an ideal airangd!!nent now if Bob 
could teach schoc 1 and wi couM pm the inn during his summer 
vacations Fir^t thouj«:h, he d have to take some courses m 
education in order to ge.t a teaching ceitificate 

Ihose couises would co-.t money S( ^ould the taxicab and a 
new ironer and washing machine I had vowed I w isn’t going 
to go through another summer with Bob iiskmg life and limb, 
not ^^ncntion destroying sheets, while wicsthng with the old 
equi^ent. Also, we hoped to renovate the looms on the second 
floor, and try to keep them rented 

Perhaps I'm too interested m frivolous luxunes, but I enter- 
tained hopes of getting our own personal bath-tub, too Occa- 
sionally, when there were vacancies, w| had enjoyed real baths. 
But it was always embarrassing to emerge with that 'scrubbed 
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look", white carrying a damp«tdavei and dirty clothes; J^om a 
hathroom ^at usually was rentedC The guests who saw^ us were 
bound to wonder how we batnfed when all^our rooms were 
occupied. Perhaps some of them wondered whether, .^)hen they 
departed in the morning for the beach, we dic^n'J,s«metimes slip 
into their tub for a quick rinse. I had better not commit myself 
on that matter any further than to say there were times when I 
was*sorel,v tempted. 

After closing the inn in late September, Bob and I went to 
my fa* lily's farm al. Somers, Connecticut, and earned our keep 
for af^ouple of months by helping my father get in his apple 
crop. I know my folks were glad to have us, and were particu- 
larly glad to have Ann, their only giandchild, whom they spoiled 
shamelessly^ But Bob and I felt a little like charity cases, just 
the same. Perhaps we imagined it, but we got the impression 
from botli our families that the inn business wa^ a mistake, and 
that we'd be better oii if Bob had his old job back. 

All in all, it was a busy, hectic winter Bob went for a semester 

the ¥niveVs^iy of Md*>'^achu',ctts, at Amherst, to get the courses 
he needed in practice teaching and education. He did odd jobs 
whenever he cohld get them. During his Christmas vacation he 
and I both went to work as cxtia sales clerks bn a store at 
Springfield, Massachusetts, which is near Somers. 

By spring. Bob had his teaching certificate, and we headed 
back to Nantucket to make the irnpiovememls on Anchor Inn. 
As alw'ays, we hao been counting the days until we would be able 
to return to the island. Thanks to oui various jobs, we still had 
almost half ot the fifteen hundred dollais with which we had 
left Nantucket six months before. 

We were both badly disappointed in the steamer trip. The 
passage in March bore no icseniblance to summer trips, and even 
Bob could muster no enthusiasm for it. 

In place of the large, gay, vacationing crowds, there wcfe only 
about a dozen passengers, uniformly bored and glum. ‘aU of 
them were Nantucketers who had been on vacations to the main- 
land, and I guess they were thinking about the ordeal of getting 
ready for the summer season, and the bigger ordeal of the 
summer season itself. 

Almost unanimously, they flopped out full length on couches 
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in ^ ^ imv^ ihat th^ i>a4^'¥:ll^ 

Wdk«ne4 ■v?!*® &e steamer iiAlIy reached Nantuck^. 

Ann, too, fell asleep, bnt not until she had inquired for ihO' 
humJiredt^ time^hy Granny and Grandpa and Auntie Janets « 
my siste^ijperen't vuith us. Bob and I hadn’t realised that tfaer 
bo^it’s news-^^iiS didn’t operate in the winter, and so we had 
nothing to read. It was much too windy and bleak to go out 
deck, where the salt spray was icy, so we wandered round inside, 
reading and digesting such framed documents as tlJfe officers' 
maritime licences, the vessel’s inspection ce^ificate, instiyictions 
on h®w to sound the emergency alarm, man-overboaM pro* 
cedure, and where to find tlie lifejackets and how to pm them 
on. 

Every so often, a member of the crew would come through, 
and when he opened a door to go out on deck the^wind would 
»wecp through the overheated saloon, stir up dust, and caust an 
immediate drop of thirty to forty degrees in temperature.* Bob 
and I would crawl into our overcoats, but before lon|[ tke saloon 
was overheated again and we’d have to take them dJ. A^raught;^, 
under the doors left our feet cold, even though we were perspiring 
at forehead level. 

When we ff/ent into the snack-bar to get coffee, we found it 
i)y an unco-operative individual sitting on a chair with 
his heels propped up on a table. 

Bob placed our order, but the counter-man complained : 

'’Hey, this is a rest period! Ain’t a guy entitled to a break in 
his job?” 

We didn’t realise it at the tn .e, but the counter-man’s remarks 
pretty well summed up the inlanders’ reaction towards work. 
They are not afraid of work and they a e not unwilling to work. 
But they are extremely independent I'bout the terms of their 
labour; they do not approve of being bossed; they act as if they 
invented the rest period, and, no matter how attractive the pay, 
they^*^ll quit a job the moment they decide they are being 
imposed upon. 

Disappointed that the trip to Nantucket wasn’t living up to 
expectations. Bob was in no mood to be issed. 

'*It looks to me,” said Bob, "as if_your whole job is a rest 
period and a break.” 
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it Sie lanrffe/* agreed^ <5cma;iter-i)aaii, 

^*Xon folte ate Anchor, ataVt you?"* 

"^es> w€ run Aiichor Inn,** I put in quickly, before ]feob had 
a diance to make any other sage observations. 

**B(yw was Flonda?** 

*'We didn't get to Flonda,'' I said, thinking; dTlEiow we had 
seated over the apple crop, and in the Springfield department 
store, and at vanous other odd jobs where we had picked up a 
few dollafs here and there 

"'We^took the Capbbean cruise instead/' said Bob. 

We eventually got our coffee, but not until the rest penod had 
officially expired Back in the saloon again, ve read and re-read 
how to put on the lifejackets I would have tried one on, out of 
sheer boredom, if it hadn t been aj:ainst the rules 

About thirty islanders, bundled up m drab scarves and 
madkmtoshes or greatcoats, weic at the wharf Hsee who got off 
the steamer Only one boat arrives a day m winter, and some 
year-round iesi dents make it a practice to kill time by watching 
Jtier doc|^. 

All the onlookers seemed to know who we were, but neither 
Bob nor T could place more than a handful of them They stared 
at us in disbelief and one old man, who obviou->ly w^as expresi ig 
the sentiments of all of them, hollered 

"What are you doing here, Anchor^ It ain't summer yet " 
"Do tell," shivered Bob, who was more pleased thin other- 
wise both with our new nickname of \nchor and with the stir our 
amval was cau'^mg 

It surely wasn't summer I had never felt a more dank, bonc- 
chilhng climate You can get used to it })ut it takes years 
"How was Flonda"’" came the Question which wc now con- 
sidered inevitable "Guess you people will be buying two or 
three mns for the coming suinmcT', eh^" 

"Your little girl has ^uie grown," said another one of the 
greeters "Pretty as a picture, too " 

We walked up towards town from the pier and ran into 
friendly but incredulous stares whenever we passed anyone on 
the street, which wasn't very often 

Three-quarters of the houses and half of the stores in the 
yicimty of Main Street liere boarded closed, and the ratio was 
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jxmSl ia otiher par^ o| village, dit il| 

stimmet-Sme apj^afs charmjlg and quaint, now lodiel^ dtjfeay 
and dfisetted, as if its adventitious inhabitants had got wind ^ i 
gold rusk and departed hastily The stay-putters seeing to h& 
mostly afld school-aged children Actually, March fe 

Nantucket's IjidSkest month* the scallop season, which is the 
wmtfer bread and buttei, is over, and it is stdl too eaily for most 
islanders to get to work on chores incident to the sumrger season^ 
Anyone who thinks that Nantucketers are afraid of hard work, 
though, IS welcome to try his hand at scalloiitng during a ^annaiy 
gale. 

We finally found a restaurant which operated in the winter. 
Although I had thought I knew eveiv store in town. T had never 
even noticed the cafe befoie But m winter it was^he centre of ^ 
a good deal of activity 

Quaint restaurants are for tounsts This one, which catered to 
Nantucketers, featured a motif which was somebody’s idea of 
Broadway or Hollywood It had modernistic., rhrom5-tnmmed 
furniture, a sleek, black counter a nton hghte^ juke box witL'^ 
coloured water bubbling through glass tube«, and pale-green 
murals A streamlined oil hcatei kept the temperature at eighty 
degrees, whxCh is the target— <^cldom achieved, because many of 
t,' F ixu lilts aic old and draughty — of mo t Nantucketeis 

Despite its efforts at sophistication, the cafe managed somehow 
to give oft a pleasant atmosphere of s nail town i arnaradene. If 
you dosed your eyes, you could almo'^J; imagine that the stream- 
lined heater was a pot bellied < oa* stove at which loungers might 
squirt tobacco juice 

The waitress-proprietor gaped when wo came m and quizzed 
us at length about hlonda After slu ook our order, I had an 
opportunity to '^tudy the muiaN My favourite was the one of 
Brant Point Lighthouse The artist thoughtfully, had inserted 
an ek^tne socket at the top of the lighthouse An electric bulb, 
jut^g out at a right-angle to the mural, flashed on and off. 

Anchor Inn isn’t equipped for winter occuparry and there was 
always the danger that, if we turned on the water, the exposed 
pipes would burst We moved in anyw > , chose the snuggest oi 
the guest-rooms, and spent the coldes| night any of us haid ever 
experienced We started out in twin beds and a cnb, wdl 



witti layers 6f Wa^etsi vtud^ smeBed stoisgly pf lijotb- 
Siiice there was no heat mthe room, the sheets icy 
itod wit simply cauidn't get them warm When Ann kept $hiver- 
I moved her into bed with me and added her blai^ets to my 
Jbed Bob went to get more blankets, dividihg thejg,|lii^^we^ him 
and me We were still too cold to sleep, and^nnally Bob took 
all his blankets, piled them on my bed, and got m with Ann and 
me. As should have known, the blankets were summer- 
weight, a mixture of cotton and wool It's good business to have 
hght bjankets at a srmmer inn, because your guests like to wnte 
home f ruthfully that they are sleeping under two or three of 
them, and this may attract new visitors to the island 

The following morning we ordered a large kerosene stove. I 
don’t suppq^e that any other stoves had been ordered from that 
particular store for a couple of months, since most stove-buying 
takes place at the very start of winter and were getting 
in at the t^jil end Thus business at the store was not exactly 
booming 

► It seemeef pose quite a problem, nevertheless when I 
suggested that the stove be delivered that same day I had 
brought Ann with me and when T bowed the clerk prop wetor 
how purple she looked, he promised to round up a* row and set 
it delivered 

'T suppose,'’ he said, ' it does seem a little chilly after tlonda. 
Why don't you people rent a comfortable house for a few months 
JlBai it warms up> ' 

Fortunately bt^idcs hiinu,ing Ann I had remcnibtred to leave 
Bob at home 1 liis Jlowi d me to pass ortr the remaik smoothly 
and plessantly 1 smikd and profe*='sed grcit interest when in- 
formed that wc were hiving a mild March and that if I really 
wanted to see cold weather I should ha\e been at Nantucket one 
Januaiy some years back It seem^ that the harbour had frozen 
fjO solidly that people were ice skating all the way to th^nd of 
the jetties, and the steamer couldn t get m for a week 

The price of the ‘^tove aNo included a standard installation 
charge When three men arrived at Anchor Inn with it that 
afternoon, Bob did some measunng and announced that — while 
ft would go through th| front door all right — ^it wouldn^t go 
through a doorway leading from the front hall 



he told then^ * better take ft ^tow3 to ^e 
porch and bring it through th^ivrindow." 

All three men Jr^oked Bob over carefully 
"'We'r^ot working for you/' one of them finally announced, 
kno^you're ifbt/' Bob admitted amiably *'But I*m the 
fellow who. Soii§ht the stove, and I'm just tiymg to save you 
some trouble " 

"Do you aim to carry it in by youiself^ ' 

^'No/' Bob assured them, but I in more than "willing to 
help " 

"'We don't need any help ' 

The> picked up the stove and r'amed it through the front 
door 

"I tell you," Bob insisted, ' it won't get thro’igh the hall 
door " 

They carefully lowered the sto\e to the door, leaned against it 
and looked Bob ovei carcfiillv again 

"Who says it won't^" one of them a^ked 
"I do," said Bob "I mcisund 'Vou n lu^t wasfing your 
time " 

"We ain't wasting your timt are wc 
"No " 

iiAio you don't aim to mstal it bv ' 

' No" 

"Ihen would it be asking too muf h for you to clam up and 
let us mstal it^" 

If they had known Bob as wdl I do they would have 
realised it was asking » great deal too much 

"You mean," said Bob, ' you want me to keep my mouth 
shut and let you find out about it the iiard way " 

"We mean we want you to keep you*" mouth shut,' roared the 
spokesman, "or the stove goes back to the store " 

"Al\ right," Bob gave m "\ou don t mind if I watch, 
thotfgh, do you^" 

The three glared at him but apparently tbiy couldn’t thmk 
of any reason why Bob shouldn't watch He got a chair and 
made himself comfortable near the front door 

The men picked up the stove and cajfricd it to the hall door. It 
Wouldn't go through They turned it round, and it still wouldn't 
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m Th^ laid it on iesfsid^ and it stall wouldl^'t go 

^wo^igti. intiey stood it upnght qto the floor again, and skidded 
the doorway It was plain that tlrey were exasperated* 

^^May I say one things Bob asked m hisinost reasonable 
tone of voice Apparently he thought it best wait for 

^ipecific permission, because he continued hun5e<fiy, "If you'll 
only take it out on the porch, there's a big window . " 

^'I-*Ook, fnend," the spokesman intcmipted icily, "your wife 
comes to the store and complains about your freezing to death 
and yojir daughter's*free/ing to death We break our backs to 
rush thifs stove to your house, and you keep on getting in our way 
so we can't mstal it for you hor the last time, do you want us 
to take it back to the stored" 

"I don't care where you take it," hollered Bob, thoroughly 
exa^erated now himstlf "I'll tell you one thing, though You'll 
never take it thiouG;h that hall door " 

The men shrugged and were about to carry the stove back to 
their truck, when I decided it was time to mtcicede My 
"Sympathies m ^}i^ argument were all with Bob But, whatever 
happened, I w^asn t going to let the stove slip out of my grasp, 
when it was witlfln twenty or thirty feet of its ultimate dfstma- 
tyin 

"Let them do it their own wav, Bob," I begged ‘TWiapsr 
you gentlemen would like a cup of coffee^ I've got some on the 
stove " 

The coffee bieak', whic^ is not necessarily to be confused with 
tile rest penod, is another Nantucket winter time tradition And 
the men weie of the opinion that after thc^stienuous ]ob of carry- 
ing the one bundled and hfty pound stove from the street a few 
paces into Anchor Inn, a coffee break was more tlian overdue 
They trooped into the kitclu n and sat down, while I poured the 
coffee Then I got Bob aside and made liun solemnly swear he 
wouldn't say another word ^ 

"You men mstal the stove any way yon want to," I told fiiem. 
*'My husband and I realise that you know your jobs, don't we, 
Bob?" 

Bob piesscd his lips togcthei and then said that, in view of his 
promise to me, he stood ^ute 

After the coffee, the men picked up the stove again, tned to 
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get if ihxotn^ tfe hall door, laiaed it round, 
it Agaia they, set it on tHe feor. 

^^More than one way to skin a cat,'' their spokesman assayed 
me. 

They t3fc\ the hafl door ofE its hinges, but still no luck, 

*^More than ftic way to skin a cat," repeated the spokesman* 
but he couldn't put much conviction in it any more. 

Leaving the stove where it was, they departed in ^heir truck 
and returned an hour later with a box of tools. Painstakingly, 
they took off the outer caiic of the stove, and then lifted up its 
innards. 1 could see, and I'm sure they could, too, 1|iat the 
innards weren’t going to get through , cither. Taking Bob with 
me before he forgot liis promise, I went into the kitchen to fix 
another pot of coffee 

After the five of us had had our second cupb oT coffee, ^they 
put the stove back together again 

'*You should have known bcttei," the spokesman told me 
accusingly, '‘than to buy a stove that was loo big to through 
that door." 

*'Gee, I’m sorry," I said, willing to plead guilty to anything as 
long as I didn’t lo^e the stove "1 '-oppose it f/as stupid of me, 
but it simply never occurred to me " 

' You Know what we’re going to have to do now?" he asked. 
"We’re going to have to take this thing in through the porch 
window." 

Nudging Bob to keep quiet, I exclairjjied, ‘^^ow^ there's a good 
idea 

The spokesman reafilied over siidclcnly and rumpled Bob's 
hair, and the action somehow took all of the tension out of the 
room. ‘'Go ahead. Anchor," he urged Bob, "say it." 

"More than one way," grinned Bob, "to skin a cat." 



10a Antiquing at the Dump 


Even a Naif tucket with a ghost-tfmn atmosphere and a inarrow- 
freezingjiclmiat^ had charms that caused us to fall in love with 
the place all over again Tlie island claims a \\ inter-tirne popula- 
tion of thirty-five^ hundred, but theie are piobably less than three 
tliousand persons Uiere in Maich, because many Nantucketers 
take their vacations in tliat month. 

Between our chores, we found time to diive on the moors, to 
visit Siasconset and Madakct, to bundle up vvaim in recently 
acquired mackintofh^s apd walk the empty beaches on clear, 
blue days. At night we sometimes went to a movie at the 
Dreamland, and then dropped by CofhnV Drug Store for a soda 
— ice-cream and tonic, as it*s known on Nantucket — with the 
night owls. 

We redecorated and rearranged the second floor so as to make 
three bedrooms and a liath. llie equipment for the bathroom 
was already there and connected, so all we had to do w^asjo put 
Up some interior walls and doors. Still, it was our first ex]|^uri- 
ence with major carpentry, and we were quite well satisfied with 
the results, which w^oiild piovide additional revenue. 

When thi< job was completed, we got an electric sander and 
started on the dowmstairs ^floors. The transformation was really 
remarkable. As layer after layer of chipped paint was ground 



the wide, ped-omip f iaci^ enjArged wtlf a 
glow that can't be countjerieit^ and that only tune can pn^Jtoie^ 

An eighty-three year-old neighbour told me that when 
]Was a girl, Andftor Inn was an abandoned house, with br<^^9n 
)windows and with floors that slammed open and shut in the 
wihd She laiff the children of the neighbourhood had been 
iifraid to walk past our house at night, because derelict seamen 
sometimes camped there As wc sanded down the floor round 
the hearths we found deep axe marks in some of the planks 
Bob guessed that the seamen may have dangged wood ipto the 
house and chopped it into kindling in fiont of the firepkics. 

The axe maiks didn t detract from the atmosphere of the inn 
Certainly the oveiall effect of the sanded floors was to add 
tremendously to the inn\ antique appearance And believe me, 
if bathrooms aie bread and butter at a New Fn^lam resort^nnj 
an antique appt^ranc e is e ike and Irostme 

The paint and wood dust covered eveiy inch of us, every inch 
of the inn, all of our Inrniturc and most of our food * It^ven got 
m the refiigcralor We ate it wore il, breathe d^it, and# slept m 
it After the sanding was linishcd, il took me two weeks of 
washing and vaenumm^ to get iid of most (A the dust And 
four weeks! 4,ter Bob still allege d that he w is eombmg the dust 
out of h's hair bru^img it out of his teeth, shaking it out of 
his clothes and blowing it out of hi nostiils 

Meanwhile I had been standing firm on my insistence that a 
bath tub be lUbtalled lor our own usc» Siisn our savings were 
rapidly disappearing Bob now llicmght it might be a smart idea 
to wait for inothei veatf' 

'Tt'll cost five iiundred dollars if it will cost a cent Bob 
declared * ‘People are always undere tiiiiatmg the cost of in- 
stalling a bath — all the books on n novt-tmg old houses say that * 
And we simply can t affoid it 

‘ Suppose,'' I said, ‘ we could gel it done for a hundred 
dolMrs'?” 

‘Tf we could get a bath tub installed for a Iiundred dollars," 
Bob scoffed, "I'd say let's get one for us and let's get one for 
every guest-room " 

The reason I had mentioned the figure of a hundred dollars 
was that I had secretly brought m a plumber to look over the 
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tiz 

Jdtehen, aad he bad told me ^alfcr might be able to idbtal a 
^tab fot that amoimt 

^ My plan was to put the tub m space then occupied by thfj 
S^haO di'^h closet Tins would involve md^ing one of tl;ie 
doset^s walls a distance of three feet, whi6h wasn't a very big 
job, and also moving a gas cook stove nea? the wall. The 
plumber had dug in the yard and had found that a soil pipe 
actually passed right under the dish closet He also told me 
vthat he had a small second hind bath tub, which would fet 
into tlje enlarged closet After some bargaining, the plumber 
agree(bto sell me the tub foi ten dollars 

I interpreted Bob’s remarks about hundred dollar installations 
as tantamount to endorsement of my plans 1 thought it best, 
however, not to di'.closc those plans until I could actually con- 
front Bob wth something of a fmt accompli, m the nature of a 
tool-beanng plumber ready to go to woik 

I drove over to see the plumbei ’'Ir fioshen and he promised 
to ''come toxnorrow for sure. ’ Ihcn I spent most of the next 
day tiy^iig to ^eep Bob m a good humour so that he wouldn t 
rebel when the plumber showed up — but Mr Goshen didn't 
appear Like Aiost Nantucketers Mr Goshen was such a 
pleasant chap he apparently didn’t have tlie heart inform me 
that he was working on anotlier job and wouldn’t be able to get 
to us for weeks I tel*^phoned hui — ^when Bob wasn t aT-ound — 
and stretched the truth a little by s ivmg that my husband was 
most eager to hat^ the* work get started Mr (loshen kept 
assuring me that he d see mt tomonow and I kept trying to 
soften up Bob with w ifflcs for 1 leikf pies lor dessert 

By the time Air Goshen hnally ai rived J had long since given 
him up, and stopped trying to keep Bob in a perpetual, overfed 
good humour In fact, after weeks of slaving on the meals, 
I had let the pendulum swing the other way and was doing a 
minimum job of cookery Bob spoiled by special dishe%,I had 
spread before him had been especially annoyed that morm% to 
find that his breakfast consisted of told cereal, instant coffee and 
some toast he was expected to fix for himself Bob answered Mr 
Goshen's knock, a few minutes after breakfast and by the time 
I arnved on the scene the conversation was fairly spinted 

"I tell you," Bob was saying, "there's some mistake. There*s 
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no&ing mcitig m& i>nt pipps. we don’t waaat mybi>^ 
ing wifii them* , When we nfee<^ plumber, we send for one, M4 
when we don't need a plumber, we don't expect to llave one <jf 
them shoving hil foot into the front door as if he were selling 
brushes or* working His way through college " 

''All I know, replied Mr Goshen, "is that your wife told me, 
every day for two weeks, that you were having fits because you 
couldn't take a bath " 

"And I tell you," hollered Bob, "it must have been^mebody 
else's wife I never went for two weeks iji my life without a 
bath." 

"Come right m, ]\Ir Goshen," I urged, pushing Bob aside "I 
see you've already met my husband " 

"I've had the pleasure," remarked Mi. Goshen 
"I want you to tell mv husband that you can gi>«^b us a 
tub, all installed^ for only a hundred dollars " 

"Let him put m his own bath-tub," said Mr. Goshen. ’"I've 
got more work than I can do, anyway " 

"I'm sorrv if I was irnpohtt ' Bob put m hastily didn't 
know my \/ifc had asked you to come " 

"Go ahead and tell him. Mi (xoshen," I ^«ggested "He's 
apologised "jj 

"That' okay," Mr Goshen smiled good-naturedly. "But I 
never said the job could be done for a hundred dollars I said it 
could be done for a hundred dollais if everything went well." 
"Do you think everything will go wel^?" Jfe)b asked 
"You can't be sure of anything about the plumbing in these 
old houses until you tap into it Ihe cost might be much more 
than that " 

"In other words," said Bob, glaring at me. "no one could 
guarantee to do the job for a hundred dollars. You can't 
guarantee it yourself, for instance " 

"Sute can't," the plumber agreed 

'<xt's just skip it, then, if vou don't mind," said Bob "I'm 
sorry you had to make the tup ovc r here 1 think I owe you a 
debt of gratitude, too, for some of the best breakfasts I've had 
smee I was married " 

"No trouble," said Mr. Goshen "I'll tell you the truth, I 
dread going mto the plumbing of these old houses." 
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Bol)," I begged, the whole bti$i3le$$ fllgwred 

to ifce pGirmy. The tub itself i| omy going to Vest ten dollars, 

iWll go ill the dish closet; and we can help Mr. Goshen move 
4he c!k)set wall." 

^ said Bob. 

^‘Ann*s too big to fit in a dish-pan this year,"*! insisted, "and 
Vm not going to take another sponge-bath as long as I live. I 
tell you what, 77/ guarantee the job can be done for a hundred 
dollars." ' 

"Do^you think thfre's a pretty fair chance it could be done 
for th^ amount?" Bob asked Mr. Goshen again. 

"There's a chance, but you're the ones who will have to take 
the risk if it runs moie than that," 

"I'll guarantee it," I promised. "Look, Bob, I really mean 
this* I w antihat bath-tub/' 

"if it costs more than a hundred dollcirs," Bob surrendered, 
"you^re going to pay for it out of your allowance. Come on in, 
then, Mr. Gbshen, and I'll give you a hand." 

Since,i.I had won the argument, I refrained from asking the 
obvious question, which w^as, "What allowance?" 

Let me say thc^t Mr. (joshen is a good, honest plumber. We've 
called him on numerous occasions since the install, ’’on of my 
ten-dollar bath-tub. He's skilled in his work and will fiome at a 
moment's notice when there's a real emergency like a broken 
pipe. He was as distre'='scd as we at the c ham reaction which was 
set off when he start'd tegiipiiig into our old gas and w’ater mains. 

When Mr. Goshen unhooked the stove, the gas pipe simply 
. disintegrated. 

"How much will that cost?" Bob asked. 

"Ten dollars or so, if we’re lucky," said Mr. Goshen "If not, 
a whole lot more." 

We weren't lucky. After Bob pulled up the kitchen linoleum 
and two floorboards to get at the gas pipe, we could see tjiat the 
gas main itself was rusting to pieces. Mr. Goshen gave the fkain 
one gentle poke with a work-gloved finger, and tho pipe 
crumbled before our eyes. 

"How much?" asked Bob. 

"It was a good thing discovered that ! " said Mr. Gosben, 

"How much?" repeated Bob. 



hav^ to r^lace ft altel way to the meter/' s|8?*^ 
pltimlier. somethxng’^thqjt had to be done. Whether or not 
you had a new bath-tub/' 

“I admit that?" said Bob, "How much?" 

"We'll iiave to taike up most of the floor," Mr. Goshen said* 
"Since you dod?t have a basement, there's no other way to get 
at it. F^our hundred dollars — maybe more." 

"There goes my next week's allowance," I groaned^ 

"It wasn't your fault " Bob sheered me up. "It had to be 
fixed." 

I wasn’t so sure. I've come to the conclusion that wikt you 
don't know about rusted plumbing won't hurt you. 

We got a carpenter to help tear up the floor, and then to help 
put the floor back down again. By the time we had bought new 
linoleum, moved the stove exactly three feet, ana hooked^ the 
stove to a new gas pipe, which in turn was hooked to a new gas 
main, the bill was six hundred dollars And we hadn't even 
started on the batliioom 

By then I had become leconciled to putting i^p with# another 
summer of sponge-baths But Bob decided that, since we'd 
already spent six hundred dollars, we might well get some- 
thing out^oT-^ur investment. 

We moVed the closet wall without incident. But when the 
pipes from the tub w^re connected to the hot and cold water 
pipes,’ there were additional disintegrations, additional floor dis- 
mantlings, and some entirely new hole-pokrftgs in the wall. And, 
finally, thirty five feet of se'^’^ pipe had to be replaced. We 
arranged to pay oft th(* charges in instalments. If the cost had 
been one hundred and fifty dollais or two hundred dollars. Bob 
probably would never have let me hear the end of it. As it was, 
he mentioned it only once, and then dropped the subject. 

He was eating breakfast and adding up the bills, the morning 
after the job was completed, when he mentioned the cost of the 
baf!! for the last time. “More waffles, honey?" I had inquired, 
"There's oodles of batter." 

"You know, honey," said Bob, "I've added everything up, 
and we are probably the only people in the world who evei 
spent one thousand and ninety dollars to instal a miniature, ten- 
dollar bath-tub." 
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Btki he said it, he smi%di-o» at kny rate, he I 

pat ahothe/ wufBe on his plate, |an<i poured some tnore^batter 
into the iron. 

Mrs. Macy, who spent the winters managing a tounst court 
near Jacksonville, returned to Nantucket It was good to have 
her back again, and to watch the other inns on Centre Street 
begin to pome to life as preparations were made for the opening 
of the season 

Although Bob aird I wcie living pretty much on credit, we 
jnana^^d to turn in our small washing m ichine as a down-pay- 
ment on a commeicial sized washer and an automatic ironer 
Bob had hoped that the man at the appliance store would also 
allow us so^ctliing on our old ironci, and I too, entertained 
such a lio^ when I saw how carefully the appliance man 
exanuned tliat antique 

'"It js an^ ironer, isn t iP" the appliance man asked "Have 
you been operating thaP * 

"Sure," said Bob ' It work like i cliaim I haven't used it 
yet this year, but Til show >ou Do you happen to have a 
match on you^ ^Perhaps you d bettci stand bade while I throw 
this switch " 

I edged silently towards the door but the appliance^ man beat 
me to it 

"Don't you touch tint thing while I'm aiound," he shouted 
from the middle ord c ^ ilip be d 

Since we couldn't get a trade in allov\ inc( on the old ironei, 
Mrs Macy suggested that we ofbr it for alt m the want ad 
columns of The Inquirer and Mirroi and The Nantucket Town 
Cner She explained that no N intuckcter ever threw an5rthing 
away until he had tried first to sell it and then to trade it 

We knew that sht spoke fiom fir t hand experience m this 
regard, since she had recently purchased for thirty five dollars 
a ninth- or tenth hand, pot tv^pe oil stove advertised in the News- 
papers Within a week, two explosions caused by back-draughts 
had twice blackened her living room with soot and twice set fire 
to her curtains After removing the curtains and all evidence of 
the soot, she polished the stove carefully and then inserted an ad 
which read • 



Sale: Depeii<fa.ble» sligMjittsed oil $tove. GOod ^ ^ 

Keeps jwholc house warm iakA. Sacrifice/' ^ 

She asked sixty-five dollars fir the stove, aod finally sold it for 
forty-five 

"'I really lost money, when you consider the cost of the 
curtains,*' she eifilained natfully. 

Although Bob had been willing enough to try to palm off the 
ironer on the appliance man, he didn't have the heart t© try to 
palm it off on anyone else 

'The appliance man would have had stns^ enough to junk it, 
after he had looked it over," Bob explained "I don't bejeve I 
could sleep nights if I knew I wis responsible for anyone actually 
trying to operate the thing Besides there's no way a candid ad 
could be written without whetting those issues of the paper banned 
from the mails for obscenities- " 

So Bob borrov^cd a tiuck to cart the ironcr out to the tifwn 
dump, on the moois near the Madaket Road 

A number of Nantucketers including us, case the ilump fairly 
regularly to see it there’s anything worth salvacjing Since there's 
no free collection of trash by the town many persons also pile 
their rubbi h into cars and dclucr it pcisonallyj 

Thus the dump is somewhat of a coniinumty centre, although 
an extrao'Jinaiily odoriferous one where friends and acquaint- 
ances meet on the most dfmo(r^tK of terms The activity of 
salvaging is sometime dif^nifitd with the term of ‘antiquing'. 
Young children like the place because itj^yunds with fnendly 
seagulK, grown fat on garbage And men sometimes meet there 
at night to shoot i it- with ^2 idks Ibis rat-shooting is a 
favourite wintei sport rcqniiin.^ no bunting heeiice and subject 
to no season restrictions Ihe men sit uictly m their cars with 
the lights out and sometimes pcihaps 1 bottle changes hands 
Then, suddenly all the licadlighls flash on at the same time, and 
the sportsmen blast away 

rjie best antiquing time occurs in lite June and early Sep- 
tember when the summer p)eople are opening or closing their 
houses and getting rd of things they no longer want Bob and 
I once found a beautiful minor with pidc glass nearly half an 
inch thick, and once lost a shovel which Bob had brought along 
to dear some rubbish from tlie back of our car. A neighbour of 
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fowd three pi^es of oldepftwter, which be cleaned lifp ?ind 
sold at a handsome price. 

A paid ’dump-keeper^ who is ^on duty during the weCk, has 
first rights on everything left there. But he isn'# on duty Sundays 
t>T after about five o'clock in the afternoon^., so most 'antiquing' 
occurs in his absence. The drivers of rubbish tnadcs, who pick up 
trash for a fee and are employed mostly by the summer people, 
have even better pickings than the dump-keeper. One of these 
drivers carefully cleans, at the source, any article he thinks might 
be useful. Such articles ride up in the front scat with him, until 
he retbrns home, when he centres tliem on his neat lawn. There's 
no sign saying they're for sale or suggesting a price, but Nan- 
tucketers know that he's waiting for an offer. The turnover is 
rapid, and an article rarely stays on display for more than 
twelve houf'.. 

As Bob drove up towards the dump in the borrowed truck, 
bearihg the dangerous old ironer, one of the 'antiquers' weaved 
him down. 

"Hojd up, son," said the man, an old-timer with a tobacco- 
stained moustkche, oil-skjn jacket, and rubber boots. "What's 
that you've gotc+here, an ironer?" 

"Sure is," Rob replied. 

"You aim to throw it aw^ay^" 

"Calc 'late I would," said Bob, who sometimes takes seriously 
this native son business. 

"If you steer it c.yer to my place in that tiuck, I'll give you 
three lobsters (pronounced laubstas) for it. You kin follie me. 
That's my car down the road " 

"1 wouldn't want to cheat you," said Bob. "This thing's no 
good." 

"What do you mean, no good?" the old-timer protested. "It's 
just what I've been lookin' high and low fer, boy!" 

"Not if you're looking for an ironer," Bob said. "This thing 
might blow up on you." 

"What would I be wantin' with an ironer, son? I'm lookin' 
fer an anchor fer a lobster pot." 



11. High- Altitude Puttying 


For the two wec'ks bctoic we were to open ior our second season, 
Bob and I woik'.d steadily painting all the •shatters. iBob re- 
moved them by leaning out ot the windows and lifting them from 
their hinges. Since neither of us likes high places, I sugg ested — 
and he kly agreed — that it w^ould be good iKsurance on the 
first arid occond floor for me to stand directly behind him and 
hang on to his belt. 

Once the shuttcis wcie luought in through the windows, wc 
carried them into the back yMrcl and appi^^vi the paint. The job 
went smoothly, except on ou'asion when Ann sat in and 
upset a gallon of green»paint. (A yeai Utei, after the incident 
had slipped my mind, I was digging in the yard to plant a rose 
bush and discovered what I thought vas a rare, green mineral 
deposit. I called Bob excitedly, pointed it out. and didn't neglect 
to cite the experience I had gained while employed in chemical 
research. Naturally, I was deflated when Bob reminded me I 
waf digging where Ann had the accident. 

The shutters were hand-made to fit the old windows, which 
varied fractionally in size. Since the shutters were numbered, we 
hadn't anticipated any trouble in putting them back. However, 
for some reason, the numbers didn't correspond with those on 
the windows. Bob sometimes had to try thirty shutters before he 
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found the one that fitted. Neecieac*^ to say, we «'e-numbered«them 
before we took them down again ^ 

* One other job we had intended to do ourselves was renewing 
the putty in the windows. It was so dried out fend cracked that 
many of the panes were leaking. Since our first guests were 
about to arrive, wc decided we'd better get profcSaional help witli 
the puttying. Also, theie was again the clement of height. The 
windows couldn't veiy well be repaired from inside the house. 
I was willing to putt}" only the ground-floor windows. Bob was 
willing to get on enur rickety ladder and do the first-storey 
windo^"S, but not the second. He concurred enthusiastically 
with my proposal that we hire gUzieis or ‘steeplejacks to ascend 
into the stratosphere. 

Wc di‘='covered, as we had in the case of the plumber, that Nan- 
tucl^et glazitis are so pleasant and obliging that they wouldn't 
dream of disappointing you by saying right to yonr face that 
your requests don’t always fit in with their own plans and 
intentions. * 

Fred (and Jonah, buddies, partner^', eligible bachelors, and 
master glaziers, indicated they'd show' up at tlie stroke ot eight 
the following meJaming to work foi us— or 'help you out', as the 
islanders picfe? to say. We didn't really expect t5?<- and of 
course they didn't come. 

We had learned by then that pre^.^uie from a prospective 
employer never speeds the ariival of a pro'^pective helpmate, and 
may indeed delav if. ^ -Also, it wmuld have aroused hard feelings 
if he had sought other glaziers, after Fied and Jonah had agreed 
to do the job. We bided our tune, wn^iit ahead with the low- 
level puttying, and awaited theii convenience. 

When they finally appeared, five or six days later, the first of 
our guests had arrived. This was just as well, since w"e intended 
to pay the glaziers by the hour, and we needed the rent receipts 
to meet the pay roll. We put our few initial guests in the rooms 
whose windows we had already puttied, so that they wouldn’t 
be bothered by workmen. 

Fred was a big, handsome man, with a local reputation for 
being a hell-rake. 1 liked him, after I got to know him, but I 
thought he rather overdid his efforts to live up to his reputation. 
Jonah, raw-boned and not the ladies'-man type, worshipped 
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him.* Jonah would have liked rlbthing better than to be a hell- 
rake kimself, and was alway^in there pitching, biit^his appear- 
ance was against him. I was crazy about Jonah, right from the 
start. 

Because of tlic condition of our finances, wc hoped to get the 
maximum amdhnt of 'help* per hour from our glaziers. Bob 
decided that he*d work along with them — but at a lower storey — 
to discourage soldiering on the job. I decided to Ifpep coffee 
perpetually hot on the stove, to discourage trips to town for the 
coffee-break. 

Fred and Jonah welcomed Bob as a member of the flazing 
team. They were both hick and tired of glazing, day in and day 
out, anyway. They weren't half so interested in the money in- 
volved as getting our job done with the least possible effort. 

They spent the firs^ hour examining and criticising # the 
windows we hacUtackled before their arrival. Their joint opinion, 
expressed repeatedly but with good-natured tolerance, was that 
we had 'played holy hell' We hadn’t painted the wood before 
we had put on the putty, we had applied to® rmich pu^ty, and 
wc hadn't packed the putty down tirmly cnougTi. 

'T)o you mean that what my wife and T ha^ done Jms to be 
pulled . id done all over again by you fellowj^?" ^ob asked. 

"Gawtl, no," Fred hastened to assuic us, appalled by the 
prospect of this additional work. 'Tl ain't perfect to w'ork astern 
of, but your woik ain’t that bad. In fact, the closer 1 look at it, 
the more T think it's really pretty shipsh'^.y-, don't you, Jonah?" 

"Td say," said Jonah, al o completely changing his tune, 
"that you and l\Irs. Anchor did a some shipshape job, Bawb." 

The next hour w^as spent in scolding us for not taking proper 
care of our paint, paint-bmshes, and putty. Meanwhile, there 
were three interruptions by off-islanacrs, for whom the two 
glaziers had promised to woik that morning. In each case, Fred 
and Jonah said they'd show up the following morning, for sure. 

Bob offered to go up-town to get some new materials, but Fred 
and Jonah shook their heads. It goes against the grain of Nan- 
tucketers to see waste of any kind, and the glaziers wouldn't 
hear of our throwing away cans of parti '>lly hardened paint and 
putty. They stiained the paint through clieesecloth and added 
turpentine. They painstakingly stirred linseed oil into the putty. 
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There wasn't any use for us td^hfeit that it might be cheaper to 
get ne,w materials, rather than pay for the time spent in ra-laim- 
ing the old. The point was — and I'm sure their Quaker ancestors 
would have approved — ^that we were 'making do with what we 
had'. 

When Fred, Jonah, and Anchor — also sometimes known as 
Bawb — ^finally went to work, their progress was slow. Of the 
three. Fr^d was the talker and, from what I overheard of the 
conversation, was also a fascinating c imbination of Romeo and 
Walter Winchell. His stories certainly weren't meant for my 
ears, li'Jt he had to tell them in a loud voice, so that they would 
carry down the ladder to Bob. The trouble was that Fred's 
stories were so interesting that not only Jonah, but also Bob, who 
was paying the bill, sometimes stopped puttying for as long as ten 
minutes at \ stretch, so as not to miss a word. 

Fred, who had served a hitch in the Marines, •outlined in some 
detail a number of his l<)ve affairs on Nantucket, on the mainland 
and in foreign countries. Ho gave his considered and often 
allegedly expepen.eed opinion about the morals of most of the 
island females, young and not so young. Of the male population, 
he professed to^lcncnv wiio was misbehaving and with whom, 
and how^ each ‘had made his money, ]f any, and hc#^ ^'"Uch. It 
appeared that most of the wealthy male islanders hftd been so 
short of cash at one time or another that tliey couldn't afford 
even the most economical kind of home cooking. At any rate, 
Fred’s favourite cxpi.^Jon was that lie had known each of them 
when "he didn't have a pot to cook his beans in''. 

Jonah must have heaid the stones l^ifore, but he stood with 
poi.sed putty-knife while he virarioiisly enjoyed them all over 
again. Fred, of course, had to stop glazing to provide the proper 
gestures, some of which might have interested Dr. Kinsey. And 
Bob was so frankly entranced, since he knew many of the 
principals of tlie stories, that it never occurred to him to tell Fred 
to quit gabbing and get back to work. 

As for me, down in the kitchen and occasionally looking out 
of the back door to observe progress, I may as well admit that I 
wasn't getting much housework done, either. 

All in all, the three glaziers didn't accomplish a great deal that 
first day. In fact, the system of having Bob serve as a working 
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member of the team piobabl>®slbwed things much more than it 
helped. Beside Fred's storfcs, which Bob's ve^y presence 
encouraged, there was the matter of someone setting the pace. 
Fred and Jona?i r^soned that, even though they were being 
paid and Bob wasmt, it was unfair to expect them to work any 
harder than hef* Every time Bob had to quit puttying to perform 
some other job, Fred and Jonah quit too, and took a rest period 
until he was ready to resume. o 

After two days of this gigantic boondoggle, Jonah showed up 
the next morning without Fred, who had ^v^me work he wanted 
to do on his motor-l-^oat. When I protested that the jolrwould 
now drag on for most of tlie summer, Jonah assured me that 
he and his other partner, Bawb, w^ould have the task done in no 
time. 

Actually, Jonah w’as miserable without Fred, an?l he buckled 
down to finisli up in a hurry, so that he could rejoin his buddy. 
In the absence of his legular partner, Joiiah apparently thought 
it his duly to sub-^titute as raconteur, but at Icasf he puttied 
while he talked. His stories, ba.ed largely on wishful tiimking, 
didn't need illustration wuth gestuies, anyw^ay. As for local 
gossip, Jonah's wa^ confined to improbable bedroom sr^^ues lie 
said h^'' . witnessed in the past, while puttying/ 

There w'as certainly nothing in Jonah's stories to make Bob 
pause in his work, either. 

Both Fred and Jonah were fearless when it came to ladders, 
ascending one handed to dizzy heights tuen, without holding 
on at all, leaning far out to ^ .int and putty. So now, when it 
finally was time to taeWe the highest windows, Jonah put the 
ladder on our angled porch roof, chocked it haphazardly, and 
asked Bob to hold it with his feet. Ihen Jonah grabbed paint 
and putty cans and nonchalantly went up, while the ladder 
sagged and swayed. When he got to the top, the ladder wasn't 
quite where he wanted it, so he heaved at it and slid it over. I 
couldn't bear to watch him, and even Bob, at the base of the 
ladder, didn't look up very often. 

Jonah stayed up there, working steadily for an hour. Then he 
came down, stepped on to the porch root, moved the ladder, and 
stretched. 

'T'm tired," he said. 
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'^111 bet you are/' Bob syn4)alhised. "I know it’s no fto at 
the top of the ladder/’ 

« Jonah handed Bob the cans and placed his feet at the bottom 
of the ladder. 

"Your turn, Bawb," he said. 

"What do you mean? ** Bob inquired. 

"Up you go. I’m tired." 

"MeP’VBob shouted. "Way up there?" 

"What's the idea?" asked Jonah. "You don’t expect me to 
do allAh^ woik, do*" you, while you stand down there taking 
things ^easy?" 

"We’ll take a icst period for as long as you want," said Bob, 
"and then you go back up, okay?" 

"No," said Jonah. "You’re not going to give me all the dirty 
woit, while V^^u loaf." 

"But you’re paid to 'help out'," Bob explained, "and I'm 
not." 

"You’re some caid, Bawb," laughed Jonah. "Are you trying 
to tell me I ought to pay you to fix your own windows? " 

"I don’t mean that at all," Bob protested. "The thing is that 
I don’t like higfl ladders." 

"You’ll never make a good window man, Bawb, ifhul ^"ou get 
used to high ladders." 

"Even if I never have a pot to cook my beans in," Bob said 
positively, "I'm not going up that ladder. That’s final." ‘ 

"Bawb," Jonah s^?»not unkindly, "Fred and I learned you 
a lot about puttying, but I can’t leain you to go up ladders 
unless you go up them. Now stait cliirtbing, or I quit. That’s 
final, too." He braced his feet on the bottom of the ladder. "Up 
you go." 

"You mean climb?" Bob chattered. 

"Climb 1" 

"How about some coffee first, ch?" 

"Climb!" 

Bob climbed, holding the cans with one hand and wrapping 
his other arm all the way round each rung as he ascended. The 
ladder swayed and its top shifted. Bob froze for a few moments, 
but he went up. When he got within stretching distance of the 
window, he stopped, got a scissor-grip on the ladder with his 
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legs,* and reached up to chipiaifcray the old putty. But Jonah 
woul<Jn't let him get away v|th that. 

"Go all the way up, Bawb," he called, "until tlie window's 
even with you» chest." 

"I think it's moTe comfortable working up over my head," 
quavered Bob.^^ 

"Up," ordered Jonah, "or I'll walk awav from the bottom of 
the ladder." 

Bob didn't hesitate to go up. 

"That's it," Jonah commended him.* "I’ll make g. good 
window man of you if it kills me." 

It wa«5 apparent that Bob didn't like it up there at all, and that 
if he was worrying about anybody's foithcoming demise it wasn't 
Jonah's, No boa-constrictor could have wrapped itself much 
more thoroughly round an object than Bob wrs^iped himself 
round the various rungs of the ladder. Hut he started to paint 
and then putty. Jonah, diawdne a master glazier's pay for hold- 
ing the ladder, calkvl me to a:.k if it would be too rfiuSli trouble 
to bring him a cup of coffee. 

Since it was still eaily in the season, none of"bur second-floor 
rooms were rented. But after puttying for a Adw rninu^, ]§pb 
made b^^' e be had discovered something intensely interesting 
behind a Dcond-floor window. He'd lean over a little — not far, 
because he was loo tightly wrapped around the ladder — and press 
his nose against the wdndow-pane. Then he’d diaw back hur- 
riedly as if was afraid of bejng seen. 

Jonah immediately evinced great interest. 

"You didn't tell me* that room was rented," Jonah stage- 
whispered up the ladder through cupped hands. 

Bob was afraid to look down, so ' : couldn't stage-whisper 
back. And it would have spoiled bic act for him to have 
shouted. Instead, he waved the putty-knife impatiently, to 
indicate that Jonah had better be quiet, and quickly pressed 
his^nose to the window^ again. Then he drew back and puttied 
some more. 

"I'm rested now," Jonah stage-whi^^pered. "Come on down, 
Bawb, and I'll take over." 

Bob puttied and peeked a few more minutes, while Jonah 
became increasingly restless. 
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*'A11 right, Bawb. You proved 5 ipu ain't afraid of high la(iders. 
Come. on down/' 

c Bob puttied a few more strokes. 

**rm going to start jiggling the ladder if jou don't come 
down, Bawb/' Jonah warned. “You le paj^ing me to putty, not 
to hold the ladder. I ain't no apprentice boy, fust learning the 
trade/' 

Bob stepped treating the ladder as if it were Laocoon, and 
climbed shakily down. 

“How about anotker cup of coffee?" he asked Jonah. 

“Nd; thanks," said Jonah, who was eager to get up the ladder. 
“Let's get this job finished." 

“I've got to go inside for a minute. I'll be right back." 

“Well, make it snappy, Bawb. Remember it's your money." 

Rob wcnt’mto the house, and reappeared a few^ minutes later. 
He climbed on to the poich roof and held the ladder, while Jonah 
ascended hastily to the lop. 

I thought' I knew what Bob had been up to, and after a while 
I disappeared iptoithe house and climbed the stairs to the second 
floor. Stealthily cracking open a bedroom door, I looked in. 

.The Jb^throom* door, which opened from the opposite side of 
the bedroom, w^is partially ajar. J could sec that BolW* turned 
on the bathroom light and I could hear that he had left a tap 
running. Cold water, I hoped Draped fctchingly on the bed- 
room side of the bathroom door-knob was a pair of my briefest 
panties. My laciest and a brassiere so large it looked as if 
it might have been boin*;\ved from ]\lis Mary's tlothcs-line w’ere 
laid out on the lied. 

Jonah puttied a total of nine hours that day, and when he was 
through, the job was finished. After shifting the ladder for the 
sixth time to the window that offered the best view, he finally" 
gave up in disgust and limped down, utterly exhausted. 

“Either you played a dirty trick on me, Bawb," he sighed, 
“or some beautiful creature is drownded." ‘ 




12. See Nantucket with a* Gal 


Improving the inn and installing my bath-tub had cost so much 
that Bob decided it would be out of the questidh I* buy a\axicab. 

I suppo'^e I should have learned my lesson ^om the bath-tub 
episode ^ the same, I did some piivatc invest' gating* 
discoxend that a taxi licence costs only fifty cents. Bargains are 
extremely rare on the island, and this was one bargain I couldn't 
resist.. 

As Bob patiently pointed out, when I hurried home to exhibit 
my purchase, w^e w^erc in the taxi business except for one detail 
— we didn't have a tax^. 

It w^ould be a mistake to assume that I had overlooked this 
detail. Knowing Bob as I do, I felt ire he’d manage to get a 
taxi somehow, once he was controntc 1 with the actuality of a 
licence. 

He didn't disappoint me, either. 

^‘Here we go again," he sighed after studying the licence. "I 
have a feeling that it may not be specially shrewd to plunge 
some two thousand dollars further into debt lo protect a fifty- 
cent. in vestment. But let's go talk to tu' mtomobile dealers," 

The upshot w’as that, within a couple of hours, we had turned 
in our limping, five-year-old sedan for a new Ford Ranch 
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Wagoli, which had ’been delivi^red to the dealer only twa days 
before. 

Our new car was, in fact, the first all-metal station wagon of 
its make to arrive on the island. Although it caif]e from a manu- 
facturer in the 'low-price field' — if you ean call twenty-four 
hundred dollars a low price — it was sleek, roomy. and handsome. 
It also was loaded with just about every accessory except a 
raccoon tail and a Confederate flag. 

We intended to use it both as our own personal automobile 
and as a taxi. Since the tourist season was just getting under 
way, f/e were counting on the station wagon to pay for itself 
by helping immediately to fill the inn, as well as by the fares 
Bob would collect. 

As Bob drove our new purchase from the dealer’s garage to 
Anchor Inn^^^we attracted bornewhat less attention among Nan- 
tucketers — but not much less—tlian if we had jidden along the 
streets in tandem, and Lady Godiva fashion, on a zebra. Look- 
ing out of tl#e back window, I could see groups of islanders form- 
ing on the pavements, pointing and nodding confirmation to their 
suspicions of of r affluence. 

And when I y^alkcd the couple of blocks to Main Street an 
jiuur later to do some shopping. I discovered tl^^ jvord of 
our purchase had preceded me to the grocery store# where we 
trade. 

'"I'll say one thing for you and Baw^b," the giil at the cash 
register said for me and Bawb, "you not live high, but you 
do spend it — or some of it, anyway — right here on the island. 
Are 3'ou buying liver again, Barbara^ You and Bawb must like 
liver, that's some sure. Should I charge it?” 

"Please," I said. I was tempted to tell her that I couldn't 
have paid cash for the liver even if I wanted to, because thq 
purchase of a taxi licence earlier that morning had taken my last 
fifty cents. How^cver, the intelligence that we were in the taxi 
business still had not been relayed along Main Street, ant* I 
thought it wise not to initiate the report. 

By the time I got home again. Bob had almost finished letter- 
ing a cardboard 'TAXI' sign for the windshield. He explained 
that he didn't want anything to be painted on the station wagon 
itself. 
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"This way/" Bob added, mn put up the sign on the wind- 
shield «vhen we'jre looking fpr jassengers. When we're using the 
car for pleasure, we can take down the sign and we won't be 
bothered by a Iftt of people hollering 'taxi' at us and trying to 
crawl into the back seat." 

It made sens Wo me. So Ann and I went out and watched him 
fasten the sign to the windshield. 

"I guess I'd better run down and meet the boat," Bob told 
us. "I'm going to try to pick out passengers who look as if they 
don't have room reservations any place aiid bring them here. 
I'll have this place filled up in no time." 

"Can I go too?" asked Ann, which was a question she posed 
no more than twenty or thirty times on an average day. 

"No, you can’t," said Bob. "Daddy’s going to be so crowded 
with passengers that th^re won’t be any room." 

He disappearofl in Ihe direction of the Ocean House, where 
President tJlysses S. Grant once slept, if he wasn't kept awake 
by the foghorns, T hoped that Bf)b might pick up a iare in front 
of the Ocean House, but no one waved liim cipwn. 

Our telephone stalled ringing almost as soon af I got back into 
the house. 

lars. Anchor?" a^ked an indignant and stfange female 

voice. 

I admitted that it was. 

"Didn't I ju^t SCO your husband drive by my liouse with a new 
car and a taxi sign on it?" 

"\ou may have," T said. "Who's this?" 

"Never mind, cxcepA that my husliand makes a living by 
driving a taxicab. Do you and your husband want to get all the 
money that tourists bring here?" 

I was trjdng to frame a non-profnne but suitably impolite 
answer when she hung up the phone. 

As I found out later, Bob had threaded his way through the 
tr^tfic to the very end of the wharf — past the Yacht Club, where 
tea and cocktails w^ere being served under gay umbrellas on the 
lawn; past Lucky Pierre's, a new' ch’ chi restaurant and ham- 
burger house; past the shoppes that rent British bicycles to Bronx 
excursionists wearing Bermuda shorts, Basque berets, and Holly- 
wood sun-glasses; and past the Skipper, an unfrocked schooner, 
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mastle^s, chained with permaxient hawsers, and serving'^ as a 
quaint tea-room. The schooner, having been forced by the times 
to trade perilous adventure for fettered security, seems to me to 
symbolise the changes which a hundred years f ave brought to 
the brave whaling capital of the world. 

Pulling into the restricted area reserved for*^»!:abs, Bob had 
backed professionally into a taxi space closest to the steamer's 
ga^ngplank to await her arrival. A good many cabs were parked 
near-by, with the dnvers huddled happily round a car radio. The 
Boston Red Sox — bc?u ideal of all red-blooded Nantucketers, who 
sometmes would pool their savings and charter a plane to take 
them to a game — were gi\'ing the despised Yankees their well- 
deserved lumps. 

Since Bob had backed in. the assembled dnvers hadn't noticed 
the.sign on cur windshield They greeted him with good-natured 
reproof. 

'‘You can't park there. Anchor," one of them told him, "even 
if you have'^got a new buggy That space is reserved for taxis. 
Some of youi folks coming on the steamer?" 

Bob gnnned and shook his head. 

“I heard you ^bought that all-metal job that was shipped to 
Cjordon s axouplc of days ago," said another. ‘T wata.’^oking 
at it in his garage She's a beautv all right. Paid caah for her, 
didn't you, Bawb^" 

"Gold," Bob nodded solemnly. 

"You've still got to move her before the steamer docks," in- 
sisted the fiist "Who are you meeting. Anchor^" 

"Nobody m particular," said Bob "Ihe same people you 
fellows are meeting. And I don't have to move the car, either. 
Come here and take a look " 

He pointed proudly at the windshield and the group moved 
forward to read the sign. 

\ "You may now extend the warm hand of welcome to a new 
brother in the hard-working tratcrnity of cab dnvers," Bob 
joked. "You boys will probably have to give me some pointers, 
because I'm green at the game." 

The group studied the sign in silence, and exchanged glances, 
But Bob still didn't get the idea tliat they weren't rejoicing over 
his competition. 
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''Barb and I hope we can fiUtke inn and picK up some money 
on the^ide/' he said. "How 's^his? 'Taxi! Mister! Taxi! Most 
folks hanker to .^tay at the Anchor.' " 

Nobody laugl«ed or said anything and Bob couldn't figure out 
why the act was faTling so completely flat. He decided to try 
again. 

"How's tliis, then: TIere it is, folks, the only all-steel Ranch 
Wagon taxi on Nantucket.' Is that any better?" 

It wasn't any better. If anything, it was worse. Bob usually 
gets along well with everybody, so it tookchirn a few moments 
to realise that the members of the taxi fraternity were nJl only 
negk‘cting to extend him the warm hand of fellowsliip, but had 
blackballed him to the last man. 

The drivers drifted silently back to the car radio, and Bub 
joined them there. Because one conversational gamliit had n^er 
failed in the past*. Bob used it now. 

"How are the Sox doing?" he asked. 

"Winnin'/' someone finally voliintrcred grudgin^y.*" 

"What's the matter w^ith you giiys^" Bob,demande4i, "Did 
you think I was making fun of cab drivers or Something when 
I pietended I was practising calling out Taxi'f'" 

cim’t that, Bawb," one of the drivers t©krniin. "But 
we've got a hard enough time getting fares as it is. And you 
already got a summer business." 

"Fve also got a new taxi," Bob explained stubbornly, "and 
I've got to pay for it. And I'm going to pay for it." 

"Not in that space you’re '*arkfd, you ain't going to pay for 
it," the same driver said. 

"Who," Bob inquired angrily, "says 1 m not?" 

It developed that they all said he v/a not. The choice parking 
.spaces near the end of the dock had long since been rented and 
assigned to various cab operators. Free parking space for taxis, 
on a first-come-first-served basis, was provided far down the 
do^fe, away from tlie gangplank. 

I don't think the cab drivers had really enjoyed deflating Bob. 
Perhaps, if anything, they had let him down fairly gently. But 
he felt ridiculous, just the same, when ue drove away from the 
choicest taxi location and took his place way down the line in the 
free area. This time he parked the station wagon nose in, so that 
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our taxi sign would be seen. ^Tj?ae cab drivers flanking kim in 
the other free spaces didn't welcome him any more c<ifdially 
^han had Ihe first group. But this time, at any rate, he didn't 
rush out expecting the warm hand of fellowship^ 

When the steamer finally amved, it became immediately 
apparent that most of the passengers were beii?£ met by fnends 
who had their own automobiles We ourselves had always made 
it a point to meet members of our families or close fnends who 
were arriving from the mainland. That had seemed to be a 
pleasant tradition Now Bob recognised it as an abomination, 
desig/^d to cheat cab drivers out of deserved sources of levenue 
Those passengers who weren't being personally met were 
grabbed off quickly by the taxis in the rented ‘spaces Some of 
these taxis weie seven-passenger limousines, and their drivers 
didn't depa'' until c\ery scat was filled, with various fares going 
to different destinations and luggage overflowpig from racks on 
the top. 

The onl;y^ steimcr pas*,cngcrb who w<dkcd as far as the free- 
taxi-parkmg area were those who intended to walk all the way 
to their destination, and who hid alieady fought off a score or 
so pf_eager drivers farther up the Imc 

None of tha ten or twclvi cibs m the free spare along with 
Bob got a single pi'^^cn^er, althnjgh if anything they solicited 
business even more consciLiitiou^^ly than the rhivcrs near the 
gangplank 

Knowing th^’t the only arrivals to reach th^m were persons 
who had demonstrated the firau'^t soit of sales resistance, the 
drivers in the free spaces recognised the necessity of extreme 
measures 

Some of them wrestled the ariivals foi then luggage. One 
woman driver near Bob kept shouting '‘Ste Nantucket with a 
gal." Another woman alleged that ^hc — meaning, of course, her 
cab, becaube there really isn t any of that other kind of business 
in Nantucket — had the lowest rate^ m town Bob, who coulhn't 
bnng himself to wrestle for luggage and who felt silly even 
whispering 'Taxi', at least had the satisfaction of noting that he 
wasn't any less successful than the others in the free area 
When Bob came home to Anchor Inn later that afternoon, 
after cruising round town for a few liours in the vain hope of 
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pickii^ Up someone headed tm ihe beach, ne was inproughly 
discouiaged. 

But we had to pay ^ for the car somehow, and Bob met the 
steamers for thft next* five days. Although he soon lost his 
reluctance to holler ^Taxi' and wrestle passengers for their suit- 
cases, his effoi^ resulted in only two fares, neither of which 
came to Anchor Inn. 

On the sixth day, having been busy repairing a olqgged sink 
on the first floor, my liusliand did not look his best when he 
diove hastily to the whaif to try his luck«again. The steamer 
had already arnvc'd and the passengers were filing dovik the 
wha^f. Bol) parked quickly in the free area, jumped out of the 
car shouting Taxi’ and bumped blindly into a neatly dressed, 
conservative, elderly man and his middle-aged, plump wife. 

'‘laxi! Sii ! Taxi*” l^Towcd Bob. 'Take you <#iy placeion 
the island! Lowest rate^ 1 Taxi! Taxi!” 

"No, thank you," sjid the eldeily gentleman, probably for 
the fiftieth time <‘inee he had ^topped off the steatrier. "We 
piefcr . . . it's Robert (jflbrcth isn’t 

Bob looked again at the hue of the reluclanf fare and dis- 
covered tiiat it belonged to «i high ranking exei'fitive of the, 
for w^h Lob had worked m New York. It vnas*not a very 
pleasant experience for cither of them. 

"Good to see >ou, ?k]r Gilbreth," said the executive with a 
gieat show of heaituie^:.. "Well, this is a suiprise Yes, indeed! 
It’s Robert G'lbieth, dear ’’ 

"Who?" said Ins wife, lo^ ^nng without approval at Bob’s 
greasy blue jeans and sC)*kd wwk-Tiirt 

"Robert Gilbieth," said the executive, who was going to be 
democratic if it killed him "I used to i low him in New York." 
» "How do you do, Mr. Gilbreth," his vvife said. 

"Hi," gulped Bob. "It s nice to see you. Mr. Booker. How 
do you do, Mrs. Booker. 3i.r, welcome to Nantucket." 

^Mr. Gilbrelli u^ed to be with us m pcisonnei," explained Mr. 
Booker. 

Mrs. Booker studied Bob again. Sh<" looked at the taxi sign 
on the station wagon 

"I see," she said, and her voice indicated that Bob had prob- 
ably been fired for drinking on the job and now had come to the 
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e0d ot a wretched trail, driviiPg h taxicab for somebody cAse on 
an outpost in the Atlantic. “Wfll, it was nice -seeing y»u, Mr. 
Gilbreth/^ she added. ''Come on, William.'' 

"It was nice seeing you," Mr. Booker' echoeC. "I hope we'll 
see you around some time." 

They started to edge away. Bob, striving desperately to appear 
at ease, advised: "I wouldn't walk too far in the sun, if I were 
y< 0 U. It's deceiving, because it doesn't feel very hot. But it will 
certainly give you a burn." 

"Indeed?" inqured Mrs. Booker, apparently interpreting 
Bob'!^remaiks as a final plea from a down-and-outer who had 
reached the point where he would beg former acquaintances for 
their patronage. 

"Perhaps we'd better take Mr. Gilbreth's taxi after all," Mr. 
Bis^oker rele" ted. "He's right. That sun is beating down." 

"I didn't mean that,** blushed Bob. 

"Quite all right," said Mr. Booker. 

They goc in the back and asked Bob to drive them to the 
Nantucket Information Bureau 

"We thouglll. perhaps the buieau could toll us where to find a 
quiet inn, with ^ Colonial atmo-phere," Mi. Bookei explained 
'^ou wouldn't know of any such place, would you?'\-, 

What they w^re looking for pretty w^ell fitted the description of 
Anchor Inn. Although we certainly could have used two more 
guests, ]^>ob decided he wasn't going to give Mrs Booker the 
oppoitunity of consideiing him a tout for his own flop-house. 

"1 think we'd better ask at the inloimation bureau," she put 
in firmly. 

"I'm sure that's best," agiced Bob. 

Bob parked near the Dreamland Tlieatie and waited while they 
W’ent into the information bureau. Tlioy returned a few minutes 
later, laden with 'literature' and a list of five or six inns which 
might meet their spccitications Mrs. Booker lead off the names, 
and asked Bob if he knew where they were. 

"Yes, ma'am," said Bob. "Which one do you w^ant to try 
firsts" 

"The closest one." 

"They're all about tlie same distance," Bob replied quite 
truthfully. "Suppose I take them alphabetically, so I can keep 
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tracki^f tliem better. Didn’t oielof them start with an ' 

* 'Anchor Inn/’ Mrs. BoQke%nodded. 

Bob drove them to our place without further comment, and a£ 
he pulled up aluthe kerb Mrs. Booker decided that Anchor Inn 
was 'precious'. 

' 'Do you waft^ me to wait while you look it over, in case you 
don’t like it and want to try the next place on the list?” Bob 
asked. 

"That w'on’t be necessary,” said Mrs. Booker, declining this 
obvious bid for additional taxi service. "I^m sure we’ll like it. 
Pay the man, dear.” 

She walked up our front steps, leaving her husband with the 
obviously embarrassing decision of whether he should offer Bob 
a tip. 

"How much is that, Mr. Gilbrcth?” he inqmrctA 

"It’s a dollar, V Bob told him. "But we’ll add it to your bill 
when you check out,” 

Although T tartfully lef rained from saying it jn so manj* words. 
I had a definite impression that Bob could do a ^reat deal better 
as a taxi driver if he w'erc‘ more aggressive in seAcing passenger‘s 
I kcpTrifopping hints to this effect, wdien he cam« Imme einpty- 
handt^l and* discouraged after meeting the steameis. The hints 
finally got under Bob’s skin, and led to one of the few really 
gieat debates we had had about the opeiation of our business 
enterprises. 

The specific hint which touched oft the debate was an innocent 
observation by me abou^ the headgear worn by many of the cab 
drivers. Some cabbies w^ore chauffeurs’ caps with 'taxi' signs 
above the hard visors, and others w^ore yachting caps and affected 
the sea-captain look. Competition was so keen that several of the 
taxi skippers had donned enough additional gold braid and 
'scrambled eggs’ to promote themselves to Commodores and even 
Chibfs of Naval Operations. Two of the most successful cab 
operators, •both bearing the same surname, were distinguished 
from each other by their titles, Thej" were known as Cap’n 
Folger and Admit al Folger. "And I suppose,” snapped Bob, 
"that you think I ought to wear a cap with either five stars or 
‘taxi’ on it. If you had your way, I’d get two signs and walk 
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arounA’ljke a sandwich man yivartising the inn." 

"I.didfnH say aas^hing about a sandwich man/' J prc^tested. 
simply* pointed out that some cab drivers think those caps 
are a good idea." 

"And what you're getting at, by your usually devious route," 
said my husband, "is that I should buy myself ^ach a cap. Why 
don't you come right out and say so? You want me to wear one 
o^L those ridiculous, asinine caps with 'taxi' on it. Go ahead. 
Admit it." 

"All right," 1 hdlcrcd. "I admit it. Go get one, and then 
maybr you'll get some passcftgers." 

"That," enunciated Bob, "does it." 

"What do you mean, that does it?" 

"I mean I resign as cab driver," said Bob, hollering too. "I 
quut! Let the finance company have the station wagon. Taxi- 
ing is a waste of gasoline," 

"Go ahead and be a quitter, then," 1 tried to shame him. "Go 
ahead and oe discouiaged bc^al^^c of a few minor reverses." 

"A few minor reverses?" yelped Bob indignantly. "I've had 
enough reverse to diagram next year's play for the whole Notre 
Dame football siliedulc " 

"You rnian you’ve had enough eiroTs," 1 put in. "You've 
dropped the ball, that's what you’\e done " 

"Simply becau’^^e you ha\e hopelessly lost your temper," Bob 
asserted politely, in the maddeningly leasonable tone which he 
sometimes adopts after be has lost his, "there is no need to 
scream like a fishwdfc or carelessly to mix molaphois. If you are 
employing the analogy of football, it would be fumbles, not 
errors." 

"Errors or fumbles," I megaphoned, "you've had them, 
brother. You've had them ever since you got behind the wheel 
of that station wagon." 

Bob forgot his reasonable tone. Jf I had been a fishwife, he 
was now being a fishmonger. 

"Every day," he informed the neighbours, our guests, and 
me, "I go down to the steamer while the other drivers look at me 
as if 1 were taking bread out of their children's mouths. Every 
day I go out on the dock and scream Taxi', while hoping I 
won't run into any of my old friends of the Yacht Club crowd, 
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let atone my own brothers and ^ters. And while I'mu liellishly 
screaming 'Taxi', I'm in tbereiOTestling for suitcases like a*street 
urchin scrambling for pennies. And now you have the colossal, 
insolent brass td suggest that I'm not trying to get fares, and that 
I additionally ^ould perch upon my head one of those miserable 
little caps as the^nal badge of my degradation. To hell with it!" 

"In other words, you won't do it," I summed it up. 

"In other words, to hell with it. I quit!" 

"Then tomorrow," I informed him, '*yoii ran cook all the 
breakfasts, you can make all the beds, yo^ can vacuum nil the 
rooms, you can clean out all the tubs, you can wash out all the 
johrw, you . . ." 

"It will be my pleasure," interrupted Bob, bowdng gallantly. 
"And you, I take it, will be driving the taxi?" 

"Exactly," I said. 

"Might I inquife," said Bob, now the perfect gentleman again, 
"as to your head size? Before I assume my duties as j;;ook and 
chambermaid, I thought I might wander up- town and buy you 
a little cap." 

"Don't bother," I replied. "I'll get fares witJiout a cap, you'll 
see." I headed for the bedroom, and slainmed*the door. I 
corMj^’t resist opening it again long enough to sti(?k out my head 
and add what should have been my exit line. "Besides," I 
hollered, "what would you use for 

I slammed the door again. 

Bob and I didn't have any moie unpleasant words — or, in 
fact, any words at all — for tL^ leinainder of the day. The one 
remark which he wished to addicss to me he routed via Ann, 
at the supper table. 

"Please tell your motlier," he said, "that if she intends to 
resort to a pitch such as 'See Nantucket with a gal,' someone's 
already got a patent on it." 

"Tell your father, 'Humph,' " I instnicted Ann. 

^wo of our guests, both women, planned to leave on the six 
o'clock boat the next morning. After supper I went up to their 
rooms to ask if they would like transpoit^ttion to the dock. They 
both said they would. I set the alarm for five o'clock, and it 
was pitch-dark when I crawled out of bed to begin my first day of 
hacldng. 
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I loaded the women's lugg2%#into the station wagon, ‘drove 
them 'to the steamer, and helped^'them tote the luggage sfboard. 
By the time the job was done, I had worked up a healthy per- 
spiration and a healthy appetite for breakfart. ^ 

"You and your husband provide wonderful ^ervice," one of 
the women told me as we shook hands on the gangplank. "I'll 
certainly be back next year, and I'll tell my friends about Anchor 
Irfn, too.V 

"You have so many thoughtful littK' extras," said the second 
woman, nodding agi^i^cinent. "For instance, it's marvellous the 
way you deliver the New Bedford papers, free of charge, to the 
rooms every afternoon." 

"That's one of my husband's ideas,'" I beamed, because I like 
nothing better than hearing praise about the inn. "The papers 
redily don’t*^^iost much, and I think they've brought us a lot of 
good will." 

"Of course they have," the second woman continued. "And 
finally there is this last act of graciousness — getting up before 
dawn aod taking ryoui guests down to the steamer in your own 
car, to bid them good-bye. It makes me feel as if I were one of 
th» family," “ 

"Thank you* for everything, dear,'’ said the first woman, peck- 
ing me on the cheek. 

They waved and walked up the gangplank. Since they con- 
sidered themselves members of the family — and kissing kin at 
that — I didn't have the heart to bellow at them that this final 
service was not meant to be gratis. I'm sure they weren't trying 
to beat me out of anything. It was simply that it never occurred 
to them, I guess, that I'd be driving a taxi in my spare time. 

Even though I didn't collect any money, the sunrise was worth 
my trip to the dock. Anyone who writes a book about an island 
should be entitled to describe at least five sunrises, I haven't 
used up my quota yet. , 

This was a special one. There wasn't any hope of finding a 
fare until people were up and stirring, so I climbed to tlie top of a 
piling at the end of the wharf and watched the sky come to life. 

The steamer bustled away in a cloud of phosphorescent dust. 
She was out of sight round Brant Point when the sun fire-balled 
through the gun-metal haze over Coatue, the eastern prong of 
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Nan^cket's horseshoe, A of small, commercial^fishing 
boats ^dged crabwise away their berths and pointed their 
bows at the fiery explosion. They single-filed bravely towarcjs 
the continental^shelf, •while a squadron of gulls flew protective 
cover. 

When I wen4i)ack to Anchor Inn for breakfast, the soul-lifting 
experience of the sunrise was almost — but not quite — enough to 
make me forget that I was still furious with Bob. 

He and Ann had already eaten. Bob, wearing one of my 
ruffled aprons, was fixing fried eggs for ^rly-rising guests, I 
might have forgiven him if he had acted as if my daily duties — 
which he was now assuming — were arduous or harrowing. 
Instead, he was going out of his way to prove that a person with 
normal intelligence could perform all these household chores with 
leisurely case. 

It has long beeji a source of annoyance to me that, although I 
have fried tens of tliousands of eggs, compared With Bob's 
hundreds, his whites arc always snov/y and hrm, wfteftas mine 
arc grey and gooshy or brown and leathery.^ Also, aljiiost as 
often as not, I accidentally break the yolks. 

Ordinarily, in the summers, our own breakfasts are composed 
of eggs I've ruined while cooking for the guests. .Bfib and Ann, 
sitting round the kitchen table, would eat the broken-yolk 
'rejects', and when Bob and Ann were full, I'd cat tliem myself. 
Sometimes, after I vas full, therc'd even be enough of the 
'rejects' to put in the ice-box and save for lunch. 

So now I sat down silently in Bob'^s place at the table, and 
waited patiently for the ‘^ejects . l^ob is normally the fancy Dan 
kind of cook — a fmslrated griddlc-cake counter-man, I guess — 
who is inclined to flip up things into the air, to toss grease into a 
frying-pan as if lie were having a buttcx-ball fight, and to break 
open eggs with one hand. That morning, he outdid himself. 

He not only broke the eggs into the frying-pan with one hand, 
bu# also added insult to injury by using the other hand to hold a 
magazine, «which he pretended to be nonchalantly reading. When 
the eggs were done, he'd put down the magazine long enough to 
grab a plate. Then he'd toss the eggs, in a high spinning para- 
bola, on to the plate. He never missed or punctured the yolks, 
although sometimes he would have to dash half-way across the 
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room ti make the ca^ch, and were a couple of grease mntks 
on the ceiling testifying to his ab^ity^to play them off the, walls, 
as weil as nail them on the fly. I did my best to ignore these 
antics, although of course Ann was an enthusiastic audience. 

When the guests had been taken care of, ’and there were still 
no ‘rejects’. Bob fried a couple of eggs especially for me. I like 
them over-light, as he knows, and this gave him an opportunity 
icf two flips. The latter of these, a grand finale, involved a 
sweeping, shoe-string catch just a split second before the eggs 
splashed on the floor^ 

“Yta think you’re pretty smart, don’t you?” I inquired, 
breaking the silence. 

But Bob, now ashing dishes with one hand, apparently was 
too occupied with his magazine to answer 

1 ate the $ggs and they wtic peifect 

“Hpw were they?” Bob finally couldn't resist asking. 

“Thcie nvasn’t anything wrong wath them,” I admitted 
cautiously. ♦ 

“We^, how about it^” he added. ”Was it worth a dollar to 
get up at five^ o'clock and rush those two gals down to the 
ste^er? Tell He truth now'. It wasn’t worth it, was it^” 

”Oh, I gticss it was,” I hedged 1 had intended to tell him 
about my not being paid, but, in view of his attitud^', I oAcided 
to postpone that confession -perhaps indefinitely. I was con- 
fident 1 could make up the money, through other fares, later in 
the day. 

I spent all morning, either cruising or parked at a kerb A 
certain amount of kerb space is icsn^^ed for taxis, but these 
stands were almost invanably full. When I'd park in a space 
not specially reser\"ed for cabs, an aleit town policeman would 
tell me to move along After the third such warning, he said he 
wasn't going to tell me again. But he did 

I finally found a space at a taxi stand near the old, three-storey 
Pacific Club, one of Nantucket's skyscrapers, at the foot of Mun 
Street. The club was once the social centre and story-swapping 
headquarters of the whaling captains. Having nothing better to 
do, I read and re-read signs on the outside wall about the Nan- 
tucket ships Dartmouth, Beaver and Eleanor, As all islanders 
know, the Pacific Club is the place where the skippers of the 
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^Patjfiuth, Beevuh and Elner'gr%ceived or^ms from a'n^rchaiit 
in 177^ to take, a cargo of jwh^le oil to England and to retjim to 
Boston with a cargo of tea. At anchor in Boston, the*three ships 
played host to ^ groiip’of 'wild Indians* at the Boston Tea Party. 
Today the Pacific Club is the town's cnbbage centre, and the 
tourist publicaHaans This Week m Nantucket and Nantucket Holi- 
day announce proudly that the club's members aie "ready to 
take on anyone". Thus it cannot be said that th§ spiritlof 
derring-do has completely vanished fiom the island. 

By lunchtime I still hadn't got a singla fare. When I went 
home to eat, I found that Bob was just finishing thei|ob of 
cleaning the rooms. I had sometimes romplaincd of an aching 
back from leaning over to vacuum under the beds. Bob had 
solved this problem — again, obviously, for my benefit — by bring- 
ing up Ann's express wagon to accommodate hip^elf and <the 
tank of the vacujim cleaner Tie had rigged the express wagon 
with the back of a beach chair, against which he wEs lounging 
luxuriously, and seemed to enjoy propelling himself round the 
various rooms. 

"If we hadn t thrown away the old ironti,'' Ife infoimed me, 
"I'll bet I could rig a motor foi this thing " 

Since he had cleaned the rooms immaculately alid was well 
ahea^of my schedule, I couldn't very well complain. 

After a quick lunch, I dashed down to meet the steamer. I had 
honestly intended to take the taxi sign off the windshield, elbow 
my way right up to the gangplank, and stand there holding the 
sign over my head and hollering 'Taxi', as the passengers dis- 
embarked. But when th^* chips w( le down and I was confronted 
by the well-dressed and dignified crowd of summer people meet- 
ing the boat, I simply couldn’t make i lyself do it. Of course I 
didn't get a fare. 

I haci already planned my method of procedure if I failed to 
pick up any passengers at the boat. While the cabs from the 
repted spaces w^ere dcliveiing then fares, I'd tool out to the 
Nantucket Memorial Airport and get at the front of the taxi line 
to meet the Boston plane. 

I careened away from the dock and, ignoring the speed laws, 
headed out of town. As I passed Our Island Home, the institution 
for the needy old people, I couldn't help thinking of Bob's 
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frequeAt Ind dire wrings will be the ultimate destination 
for both* of us, if we don't pay^off^the mortgage on tJ^e inn. 
l^eeping tlie accelerator down to the floorboards, I took the new 
hard-surfaced short cut through a rolling, mii^ture forest of 
wind-dwarfed pine, and banked into the airf>ort entrance just as 
the Northeast Airlines plane from Boston was lasffiing. 

I had heard reports that there once were mysterious tunnels, a 
p^rt of the 'underground railroad' for runaway slaves, from the 
dock sections into town. I still don’t believe those reports, but I 
did see in the airport taxi line, well ahead of me, ten or twelve 
cabs fihich had ‘^till been on the steamer wharf w^hen I left. 
How they beat me out there, without using tunnels, remains a 
mystery. 

Under the airpoit rules, cabs had to queue up and wait their 
tuyis. Soliciting of fares isn’t allowed. If you stayed in the line 
long enough, you were certain to get a fare. 

How^ever, almost everyone on the Boston plane was met by 
friends. Only the two cab*^ at the head of the line got passengers. 
A plaqe from New York — the last until after dark — was 
scheduled to arrive in fifteen minutes It \\as late, and I waited 
patiently while ^le clock scissored off an hour and five minutes. 
Again, only' two taxis got fares. I had moved np four places in 
line, but there was still about eight cabs in front of me, Slot to 
mention five behind me. 

The drivel immediately behind me, a middle-aged man with 
rumpled clothes, got out to stie tch his legs and came wandering 
up to the station wagon to make conversation 

"Too bad the Ked Sox ain’t plciym’ this afternoon,” he 
allowed. "It ain’t so bad waitin’ when the Red Sox is playin’." 

I’m not a baseball fan, but in order to maintain intelligently 
your end of the conversation with a Nantucketer, it is necessary 
to keep up with the activities of the Boston team. The sports 
page of the Boston Post had long since become required reading 
for me 

"TheyTe going against Cleveland tonight,’’ T- nodded. 
"Parnell and Feller." 

"Ain’t yer Mrs. Anchor? ’’ he asked, offering me a cigarette. 

I said I was, and took the cigarette. 

"Yer gonna wait for the night plane?" 
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"‘I.don't know. I*m so far^back in tho^line it looksjas if I 
wouldji't get a passenger then, either.'' 

''Yer might get one by moAing, though," he said enc<5urag- 
ingly. 

"You mean stayliere all night?" 

"There's pl«^ity of us that do. We got to have something to 
show for the twenty-five dollar^ that the airport charges for park- 
in' in this line." 

"Twenty -five dollais ! " I ga'^ped. "You mean there *3 a season 
rental fee for parking in this line?" 

"Sure is. Yer ain’t paid it yet? The man that colleqfc it is 
around here someplace." 

"I’m sure my husband's paid it," I lied. 

"That’s good, because tlie man that collects it usually comes 
around every hour or so. to check up." 

"You know,", I said orightly, "I don’t think I’ft wait tor the 
night plane after all. I wonder if you’d mind backijig your car 
up a little and letting me out?" 

"Yer got to be patient in this business," he reproved me. 

"I really do have to be going," I told hiiA, ^ooking^o make 
certain that the collections man wasn’t approaching. 

"Okay," he nodded. "Suic, I’ll back up." 

I ^t aw 3 .y from there fast. But I found out later that, unlike 
the steamer dock, no rent was charged for taxis at the airport. 
I guess that friendly driver had made up the story so as to get 
my place in line. 

Now 1 decided to rctuin to town by the Nobadeer road, which 
connects with the higliway to Siaseonset, a former fishing village 
which became a summer colony for noted actors in the ’Nineties. 
Its name has been shortened to Sconstt by the economical Nan- 
.tucketers, and it is now a fashionable ' nd unbelievably beautiful 
resort, with the weather beaten fi;:>hing shacks covered with 
rambling roses that climb over the roofs and chimneys. 

#1 didn’t run into any fares on the Sconset road, although a 
number of people were out walking. Giving up in disgust, I 
returned to Anchor Inn. 

There I found a note from Bob saying that, having finished his 
work and mine, he had taken Ann to the beach for the after- 
noon. It was the first time any of us had found an opportunity 
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to get to the beach titat summe^. ^though there wasn't ^jjrthing 
to be done at the inn until stipper-time, I was mad enqpgh to 
shoot'him/ 

It took me about forty-five seconds to get into ]py bathing-suit, 
and about fifteen seconds to walk angrily ofit to the car, with a 
towel round my shoulders. It was so warm th#i» I didn't even 
bother with a beach-robe. 

As I was about to pull away from the kerb, two middle-aged 
men in outlandish sport clothes waddled by, noted the taxi sign, 
looked me over with what I hopefully believe was approval, and 
nudg^ each other. 

"Hello, beautiful," said one, grinning obscenely and tipping 
the foot-long, plastic bill of a cap which, if he only knew it, 
made him look like a pelican on the prowl. "Do all lady cab 
drivers on Nantucket work in bathing-suits?" 

^Shove od, Mac," I ordered. "I’m going to^the beach." 

"Well, t|)at’s a jolly coincidence," he leered. "She knows my 
name and ship’s going the same place we’re going Hop in, Carl." 

"After you, 'Mac,’ " bowed Call, who also had a cap with a 
foot-ion^ bill. J'AMd ask her if she’s got a friend." 

"In the back, ^penguins," 1 pointed "That is, if you really 
want to go to the beach. The charge will be one dollar and I 
haven’t got a friend jn the world— and don’t want to mal^l^ any 
new ones." 

They got in the back, and Carl handed me a dollar. 

"Don’t you think you could find me a friend at the beach? " he 
asked. 

"Not a chance." I replied firmlv. "I’m meeting my husband 
there, and, believe me, he’s no friend of mine. And T don’t 
think he will like you very well, either." 

I started driving towards the beach, and the penguins rubbed 
bills as they held a whispered huddle. 

"On second thought," 'Mac’ announced, "we believe we’Jl 
stroll around town for a while. Would you mind letting us 
here?" 

"The charge for that short ride," I snapped, stopping the car, 
"is fifteen cents. I owe you eighty-five.” 

"Keep the chicken-feed, honey-chile," said Carl. "If you 
change your mind, we’ll be around." 
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As I drove alone to the beach, I figm:ed4hat, at any-rate, I 
now ng.d the dollar I should have collected from the two guests 
who. hadn't known they wfere Supposed to pay. 

I finally found Bob, lying half asleep on a public beach 
near The Shod, wWe Ann played at the edge of the water* 
Since there wq^g't any work to be done at the inn, I couldn't 
find anything with which to reproach him. But, just the 
same, I was in what our friend Mrs. Macey describes as gjx 
ugly pet. 

"Quitting so soon?" Bob applied the gentle needle. "You 
can't get any customers if you're going to loll arouni in a 
bathing-suit, you know\" 

"lhat's what you think," I muttered. 

"You're not going to mi^ss the night boat and the night plane, 
are you?" 

"Just leave me; alone ! " I demanded. 

I stretched out alongside of him, and the sun felt warm a^d 
good, 

"Have you been in yet?" I asked Bob sleepily. 

"Twice. It'^ a little chilly going in, but it*s .wonderfhl when 
you get wet." ^ 

"I'd like to lie lieie for ever," I groaned, almost forgetting 
that#' was |unous with him. Then, recalling rny painful efforts 
at cab driving while he basked idly on the beach, I had an ugly 
thought. 

"Since I had the car," I asked suspiciously, sitting up in the 
sand, "how did you and Ann get to the beach?" 

"How could we get heie^ Bob yawned. "We took a cab, 
naturally." 

I grabbed the first thing I could find which happened to be a 
handful of sand, and threw it at him. 

"Hey, cut that outl" Bob yelped. 

Tears were stinging my eyes, and I got some more sand and 
tj^ew it. Bob w^as lucky theie weren’t any rocks on that part of 
the beacl^. 

"Cut that out ! " he hollered, trying to protect his face with his 
hands. 

"You dirty dog!" I hissed, hurling sand with both hands. 
"You all-American louse. It's bad enough that you'd take any 
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cab. But if you had to waste the money, you might at least have 
taken fne cab your own wife >^al driving/' 

walked/' surrendered Bbb, 'who by then had knotted 
himself into a ball, with his head protectively between his knees. 
"I was only joking. We walked, I tell you.^' 

'^Honest?'* 

"Ask Ann, if you don't believe me. And cut it out or I'll 
flatten you." 

Bob peeked tentatively from under a knee-pit, to determine 
whether it was safe to emerge. Not that I didn't believe him, but 
I wem down to the water's edge anyway, to check with Ann. 
They nad walked, all light. 

I didn't hear Bob tiptoe up behind me, but the next thing I 
knew he had picked me up and dived with me into the icy water. 
I came to the surface gasping and blowing water out of my nose. 

^That/' ^Jd Bob, putting arm round my waist and pulling 
me close to him, "is for thi owing sand at me. Next time I’ll 
drown yoii!^" 

We walked out together tow^ards the diving laft. Bob was 
right. The water was wondeiful, once you got in. 

Theieafter* we retiicd fiom the taxi business, except to cater to 
our own guests'and Mi'^. Macy's. We put up a sign on ouX own 
bulletin board, and she let us put a similar sign up on hers, say- 
ing that the station wagon w^as available ‘hOR A FEE' to take 
guests to the steamer and tlie airpoit, and to the South Shore for 
surf picnics. We made enough money to meet the payments on 
the car during the suminei inontlis During the wunter, the pay- 
ments simply had to be absorbed in our^ budget. 




13. Innside Etiquette 


By the middle week of July in tliat second si^^nimer Anohor Inn 
was overflowing again and we weie booked almbst solidly until 
Labor Day, Bob and I weie so busy that \\c co*ii]dnH have gone 
out ty solicit taxi fares even if we had wanted to.*' Extra rent 
from the atfic rooms enabl(‘d us to hire a schoolgirl to help with 
the chambermaid's duties. 

Ann, now slightly more than two years old, seldom cried any 
more at night. She was ^tilh however, far from an asset to the 
inn business. 

Having seen me lequife guests to register, she got in the habit 
of registering herself whenever we weren't looking. Sometimes 
she registered in pen and ink, sometimes in pencil, and some- 
times in coloured crayon. When I caught her in the act, I could 
take a razor blade and cut out ol the registry Ihc sheet she had 
decorated. But many a guest, on being asked by me to sign his 
nJIne as required by law, found that the place where ho was 
supposed w^rite contained ink smudges, crosses, and Ann's 
versions of sailboats, horsies, whales and Sandy Claws coming 
down the chimney. 

In addition to decorating the registry, our daughter also 
enjoyed providing music for the entertainment of our guests. One 

^42 
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of hertpfized possessions wastaCiordy-gurdy type of mu^c-box 
which bung from a shoulder strap and which played 'Gdtt Bless 
^taierica' when she turned the crank. A^n usually sang to the 
music-box's accompaniment but, since she^ pref-^ixed 'Away in 
a Manger' to 'God Bless America', her concerts were seldom 
harmonious. 

Unluckily, an organ-grinder and his monkey arrived on the 
isiand fojr a couple of weeks th.,-t summer, and Ann was 
immediately impressed by the similarity between his hurdy- 
gurdy and hers. 

A fjuple of days later, one of the children in the neighbour- 
hood came running into the kitchen to infonn me that Ann was 
begging in the street. I went out there and found that she was 
sitting on our front steps, ringed by a dozen or so amused passers- 
by. She waf cranking her hurdy-gurdy and singing 'Away in a 
Manger*. Along side of her on the steps wis another of her 
prized po^)Sessions — a moth-eaten toy panda which for the 
moment hJtd been impressed into service as a monkey — and 
my irjpasuring-cup. The cup was about half full of 

pennies and nid^cels. 

Also, no matter how firm our discipline, we couldn't com- 
pletely break our daughter of the habit of making the rounds 
upstairs to pay social calls on tiu guests. Since &6me of them 
spoiled her with candy and other presents, she naturally assumed 
she was welcome. I’m afraid she also assumed that, wdien I went 
up to clean the rooms, I, too, was showered with presents and 
stuffed with candy; and that my objection to her making the 
rounds stemmed from a selfish desire to keep anyone from 
muscling in on my delightful racket. 

Of course, Ann never bothered to knock when she went visit- 
ing and never bothered to close doors behind her. This over- 
sight possibly annoyed and embarrassed some of our guests, par- 
ticularly those who were not accustomed to entertaining young 
ladies in their rooms. I know it annoyed and embarrassed Bub 
and me. 

Ann enjoyed getting presents so much that she went through a 
distressing period of giving presents, too. The gifts she bestowed 
on our guests were usually wrapped thoroughly, if not daintily, 
in brown-paper bags which had contained our groceries. Occa- 
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sionaljy, ia what muat have be|ii^a dim redHleotloii pi:ie- 
ceding phristma.s, sheM slip two or three presents, unwrapped, 
into t>tte of my nylons, and then give away the stockihg. 

The presents^ themselves ran the gamut of Bob's and m^ 
belongings, from ouf tooth-brushes to (once) a diary that I had 
kept for a fev^sionths, and from our soiled handkerchiefs to 
(twice) Bob's wallet. The guests would make a great to-do over 
the child when she gave them the gifts, unwrapping the objects 
with amazement that wasn't always feigned, thanking her pro- 
fusely, and alleging solemnly that the gjfts were just what 
they'd always wanted. This berved merely to inspire to 
new heights of kleptomania, from our meagre stock of worldly 
goods. 

Of course, the guests would later return the presents to us, 
when Ann wasn't around — unless the gifts happened to be in tjie 
category of empty ginger-ale bottles or empty ca^fs of beans, 
which could be thrown away. But it got to a poi%t where I 
could hardly drop a piece of facial tissue in the viastfe-basket 
before Ann would have it cither pift-wrapped in a paper bag or 
wadded into the toe of a stocking. 

I never could make out for suic whether tie presents Ann 
gave were designed to attract gifts to herself, as iij casting bread 
on th# waters, or whether they were motivated by a sincere belief 
that it was better to give than to receive. Since I am her mother, 

I am naturally inclined to subscribe to the latter theory. 

Once, when Ann called on a honeymooning couple to deliver 
a paper bag which still smelled of onions and w^hich contained 
a stack of cancelled cheryues I had just icceived from the bank, 
she found that her hosts w^cren't at home. Deciding to wait for 
them, she soon noticed that the bride'' cosmetics were spread 
gut on a bureau. 

Ann knew very well she wasn’t allowed even so much as to 
touch my cosmetics. But again she may have figured that I was 
jui^ naturally selfish about such matters, whereas the bride, who 
had been ipecially nice to her, wouldn't object at all to sharing a 
minute portion of the make-up materials w^hich she possessed in 
such fascinating abundance. 

After putting on enough creams, lotions, powders, petfum^S^v 
and paints to attend a ceremony at which a missionary to be 
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barbeqped, Ann difessed hersgl^in the bride's finery. Tl^is in- 
cluded high-heeled pumps, an evening dress of. tulle ov§r aqua 
taffeta, ahd a girdle which Ann wore over both the tulle' and 
taffeta. 

Proud of her appearance, she stumbled s'ifely'""down the stairs 
without being thrown by the pumps or tnppesi* by the girdle's 
garters. 1 found her in the lobby, where, presumably, she in- 
tended to register in her new identity. She seemed surprised and 
disappointed that I rcognised her. 

Fortunately, no ope was in the lobby and I was able to repair 
the d|>mage and retrieve my cancelled cheques before the honey- 
mooners returned. After that, we put Ann in a summer kinder- 
garten — a play school where she could spend most of the day at 
the beach and we could go about our work without having to 
wo-tch her. 

In many' respects, honcymooners are the .most desirable of 
all guest^jh They be not demanding, they stay out of the way, 
they're cor,siderate of each other, they're quiet, and they're so 
happy that it’s nice to have them around. The only drawback 
to honeymoont-rs is that they are seldom 'repeaters’ — in other 
words, you wor^'t^sec them again in subsequent summers. The 
reason is that jusually they are young and the bridegroom is just 
stalling out in business Ihey can well afford a place like Anchor 
Inn for their wedding trip, but not for annual vacations. Besides, 
children will be coming along and the young parents will be tied 
down, 

Mrs. Macy says that honcymooneis sometimes come back 
fifteen or twenty year.', later on a sentipicntal journey. Then, if 
they still like the inn, they may become ‘repeaters’. Congenial 
'repeaters* can be an inn’s best asset. 

An inn's worst asset undoubtedly arc the flashy, ill-mannered, 
loud-talking, unculturecij^ boorish phonies who think that by 
exhibiting large quantities of unadultei ated crust they will be 
mistaken for memb&rs of the upper crust. They are the OGes 
who wave currej^y of large denominations; who affect a broad 
'a' as they mouth their cliches and inanities; and who holler 
pBoy' at Bob. when they summon him regally for innumerable 

jnhejp^scover, almost immediately, that every Anchor Inn 
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fe primitively oforior to the gracious Vising at 
homes-— homes which-i one gathers, are the latest Ihipg 
in luxurious majusions^ and overflowing with linilonnedt 
fttnikeys. 

'fhey monopolise the lobby ,1sfibut at each other from room to 
room and tie up the bathrooms b^j^oing huge quantities of 
personal laundry there At the nsk otoemg considered snobbish 
myself, I will embrace — but only liguratively, you can bet yoflr 
boots — ^these woist assets of an inn under the generic term of 
peasants, in the urban sense of the word 

Actually, many real members of the so-called upper^rust 
journey to Nantucket for the summers, but not many of them 
come to Anchor Inn Most of them have their own homes on 
Millionaires Row, up on the Cliff Some of them live aboard 
their yachts. A few of them get suites at the Gojdon Folg^r 
Hotel, which old-limers will remember as the Point Breeze. 

We cater, as I've pointed out, to conservative, midfU^^ncome 
people: business girls, wedding trippers, suburbanitt^ with one 
or two children, teachers, junior executives who some dfjy may 
move up to Millionaires Rov , progressive f armersV couples living 
on retirement pensions, widows If that sounds like a stuffy 
group it shouldn't, because I'm talking pretty mudi about the 
'average' m(5dcrately well-off American on his two week vaca- 
tion Almost all of these people — representing different age 
groups, different parts of the country, different religions, and 
different national ongins — seem instinctively to have good man- 
ners and to show thoughtful consideration for inn operators and 
fellow guests. 

As to the others — the 'urban peasants' — someone should wnte 
for them a special book of etiquette about behaviour at a quiet 
resort inn, Smee no one has done so, I propose to list here a few 
things which guests should avoid, especially if they don't want 
Bab to toss them out of Anchor Inn 

Most inn propnetors expect their guests to do a certam 
amount of light laundry, and do not object to the practee It is 
quite tihe that clothes will dry rapidly if suspended in the fran^ 
of an opbx window. But it is equally true that such suspei^oJt^ 
does not enhance the appearance of an inn, when 
street. Frankly, it makes a handsome old inn resemble an ugly 
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old tencpient, aaid t^h pot^jafel gue&t$ wlio ate looking a 
place tq sfay. 

^ We have had guests who huijg laundry outeide their windows, 
and then asked for some sort"< 3 §an adjustment tecause traces of 
the house paint rubbed off on their clothes. Also, we had one 
Woman who did all of her, own and her husband's laundry every 
day, placed the wash on clothes hangers, hooked the hangers on 
tcf a closed umbrella, and extended the umbrella flag-pole-fashion 
from a second-storey window. 

I handle the inveterate window-driers by suggesting that their 
launcfcy and bathing-suits would dry even faster if they would rise 
the clothes-line in our back yard. If they don't get the hint. Bob 
takes over and tells them with his customary subtlety that we are 
neither operating a slum nor trying to lun out of business any 
cAmmercial , laundries. 

Item: Men who chain-smoke cigars either in ‘their bedrooms or 
in share-tlte-baths should occasionally open the windows. 

Item: Wet bathing-suits and spilled whisky are ruinous to the 
finish qf antique i^urniturc. When anything is spilled on a dresser, 
it should be prtoptly wiped up. To slide a dresser cover over the 
liquid doesn't fdol anyone, and additionally causes the cover to 
stick to the Vamish, 

Item: If inn proprietors w^anted little brass hooks tb be screwed 
into closet doors and the headboards ot beds — to hold such items 
as special reading lamps, clocks, barometers, and calendars— the 
proprietors would have furnished these hooks. 

A guest thus can safely take it for granted, when there isn't 
already a hook in a specific place, that the management doesn't 
desiie a hook there. 

If I had my way, customs men would be stationed at the 
wharves and airport to examine the luggage of visitors for thes6 
screw-in hooks. And the board of selectmen would pass an 
ordinance forbidding local hardware stores to sell the hooks, 
except to those customers who can produce proof that they oV?n 
property on &e island. ^ 

Item- Parking bicycles, fishing poles, surf boards, and inflated 
life iSiSis against the front of an inn, so that the place resembles 
A di^lay yard for secontl-hand goods, is seldom appreciated by 
the management. I've had strangers ring the front door bell and 
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buy <5ettam articled left jpyb front by* gueste* tibeie 

bgen a £ew,times when I was so agmvat^ I felt liSe sellfng 
the aiticles on the spot. 

Item: When ^ inn has a lobby smaller than the living-room v& 
an average home,* the lobby obviously cannot comfortably 
accommodate IMi^nty or thirty persons. Most guests realise this. 
They understand that the lobby, particularly if it is furnished 
with fragile and valuable antiques, exists largely for decorative 
purposes. They certainly might sit quietly in the lobby and read 
a book or entertain a friend. But if they mfend to do any relax- 
ing, drinking, or party-throwing, they should do so in the'§ own 
rooms. 

At Anchor Inn, the least desirable-looking guests are almost 
invariably the lobby hogs. If one of your *on-the-blind' reserva- 
tions turns out to have sideburns down to his ear-lobes and# a 
sheiky pencil-line«moustache; or wears jewelled bracelets on her 
ankles and heavy bluing shadow on her eyelids, yo» may well 
have a lobby hog. 

The lobby hogs always talk in loud voices, wear extreme 
clothes, and get raucous on the second drink leaving rings 
from glasses on the furniture. 

I do not object in the slightest to this when (^oi»e elsewhere. 
In fatt I can get raucous on the first drink. But not in my inn 
and, especially, not in my lobby. It hurts business. 

'Refined' may be a stodgy word, but it's surprising how many 
of our guests, writing for reservations, want to be certain that 
we're operating that sort of an inn 

We have lost potential guests, looking for refinement, who have 
entered our front door while lobby hogs were making a pig-pen 
of the place. 

. It's Bob's job to give the heave to the lobby hogs. I can't 
walk up to a flashy number and tell her that unless she takes off 
half of her pancake make-up and half of her costume jewellery, 
a4id then puts on twice as many clothes, she's liable to ruin our 
business. «And I can't inform a sleek male charrnef with a tango 
hair-cut that it would be all right for him to frequent the lobby 
if he'd lower his voice, shorten his watclb chain and his sideburns 
and cut eight inches off the bottom of bis sport coat. Of course 
it would help if he would also throw away the artificial nosegay 
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m Jiis Japel and do«goiittething.a^ut Ida yallow sn^e sho^* but 
an inn pijaprietor can't ipxpect everything. 

Bob cai't tell them that, in jusi so many words, either. But he 
has other effective ways, usudly thought up on^e spur of the 
moment, of dealing with such nuisances. 

Once, for instance. Bob watched with increaawfg fury a noisy, 
alcoholic bridge game, complete with onlookers, in the lobby. At 
tbs beginning of the game it had been "Boy, get some ice" and 
"Boy, get some glasses". They had kept the bottle under the 
table at first, but finally they plunked it down on our most 
valuq^te piece of furniture — ^thc applewood desk. Cigarettes were 
being stamped out on our antique floorboards. 

"Boy," called one of the players, flipping a dollar bill at Bob, 
"more ice " 

^Bob walked murderously into the room, picked up the bottle 
by its neck and walked over to the man who had flipped him 
the dollar.c 

"Just o»ce," Bob demanded, "I want to hear you say 
'please V' 

"Please," stv,tfered the man, keeping a wary eye on the bottle. 
"You can't get ^way with that — threatening your guests with a 
bottle." 

"I'm not threatening you with it," declared Boh. "FA just 
getting it off my desk. And now tlie whole bunch of you clear 
out of the lobby and stay out of the lobby " 

It did seem to me that, if Bob's only purpose in picking up the 
bottle was to get it off tlie de‘^k, there wasn't any need for him to 
be swinging jt in circles above his head 

However, the exodus was satisfactorily general, and Bob soon 
recovered his temper sufficiently to follow them out of tlie lobby 
and hand them back the bottle 

They were holding a whispered council of war in the front 
hall, and one of the women told Bob that they had a good mind 
to check out of Anchor Inn that very night. 

"Modem," ^said Bob, now falling back on the dignified halt- 
whisper he had plagiarised from Mrs. Macy, "I am gratified to 
observe your sensitivity to a hint, however slight." 

They didn't check out® though. The surest way to keep some 
guests is to intimate that you'd like them to leave. 



14. The Rumour Mill 


Having lived in several small New England towns, 1 #.ifl familiar 
with the workings of rumour mills. 

Most such mills chew up and disgorge the gri-ft gf gossip", specu- 
lation and party-line eavesdropping. The Nant^icketers' rumour 
mill, while not ignoiing any of thes>e three valuable sources, 
drawf its principal raw material from shrewd deduction True 
enough, reports sometime are exaggerated, as the case of the 
Bob Gilbreths' prosperity. But for speed and overall accuracy, 
I believe the Nantucket mill compares favourably with any in 
the world. In this generalisation, T do not exclude tliose tropical 
countries where the natives pass along, via tom-toms, choice tid- 
bits about intrepid explorer-authors who, to hear them tell it, are 
in cpnstant danger of themselves becoming choice tidbits. 

To a summer resident, the deductions of Nantucketers not only 
seem shrewd but sometimes supernaturally so. Actually, there^s 
a logical explanation for most of them. 

••For instance, a man at a filling station told me, early one after- 
noon, thsA ^ good friend of Bob's and mine had ^ust arrived on 
the steamer for his summer vacation. A couple of minutes later, 
I happened to drive down the steamer dock on an errand. I was 
flabbergasted to see the very same friend descend the gangplank 
of the boat, which had only that moment tied up. 
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Moajhs later, whto I better ^i^derstood the functionings lof the 
rumour mill, I asked the filling-sj|atio;n man about his deduction, 
Like ‘most magic, the explanation was involved and caused the 
trick itself to sound flat. 

To understand the explanation, you have to know something 
about the Wharf Rat Club, the most exclusivofr'firganisation on 
the island. It is composed of a nmnber of salty Nantucketers 
and congenial and boat-minded summer residents. The club's 
custodian and unofficial commodore is an old sea captain who 
runs a fishing supply store out on the Old North Wharf. The 
club the store itself and an adjoining piazza which sits out 
over the water. The place lacks a woman's touch, which seems 
to suit the members Its walls are decorated with pictures of 
deceased members, pictures of sailing ships, and various fishing 
mianentoes. Cigarettes, candy, snuff, and chewing-tobacco are 
for sale. 

The organisation has no dues and no formal officers It doesn't 
have a fo^al waiting list of prospective members, cither, 
although there are scores of summer residents and yachtsmen — 
including somef)S(Scially prominent millionaires — ^who have been 
hanging around tthe waterfront for years, hoping to be tapped. 
Tve heard tba^ the membeiship is limited to a hundred, and that 
someone has to die before a new member can be admitted 

As a general lule, some fifteen or twenty suinmeis of this hang- 
ing around and sailing around are requisites for ofl-island mem- 
bership. But serving such an apprenticeship is no gtiarantee of 
membership, and indeed the large majority of the would-be 
neophytes go to their graves untapped. At the opposite end of the 
scale, 1 understand that one summei visitor, who apparently had 
notliing special to recommend him, was taken into the club on 
his third trip to the wharf 

On those infrequent occasions when a new member is admitted, 
there is a minimum amount of ceremony. The old sea captain 
merely makes up his mind about someone and announces grufi% , 
in an off-hancj manner: “All nglit You're a me^iber of the 
Wharf Rat Club." 

Persons belonging to the club aie entitled to lounging pnvileges 
and to a one-gun salute whenever they arnve at the island on the 
steamer. The salute is fired from the club's cannon as the vessel 
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approaches her dock. Most passengers probajjtly don't realist that 
the dhnnon shot actually is # ialute honouring one. if their 
numbefl:. But the salute is ‘greatly treasured by the Wharf- Rats 
themselves. Usually 1j:iey drop the commodore a note, in adr 
vance, telling Mm ^hen they'll arrive, so that the honours won't 
be overlooked^ 

Getting back fo this friend of ours, he happened to be a Wharf 
Rat. He had written ahead for his salute. The filling-station 
attendant thus got word of his expected arrival. Hearing a 
cannon shot, the attendant had deduced that our friend was 
aboard the steamer, had been identified fhiough binoculars by 
fellow Wharf Rats, and had been duly extended his honoufe. 

That still doesn't explain how, a good while after that, all 
Nantucket seemed to be aware that I was expecting my second 
child, before either my doctor or I were sure and before Bob emen * 
suspected. 

"I just got the 'straight dope up-town that I'm the father of an 
eight-pound baby boy," Bob told me after he had bumped into 
that rumour. "Congratulations, honey, and where hSive you got 
him hidden?" 

It also doesn't explain how the giapevine, on fftiothcr occasion, 
carried a finn report that a certain islander had inherited a tidy 
sumJ[rom a Boston uncle, whereas the uncle didn't die until 
almost a mdnth later. The actual death, together with the facts 
about the inheritance, was piomptly recorded in the Nantucket 
newspapers. The reaction around town to the write-ups was that 
the editors had been mighty slow in getting the word. 

Nantucketers read their two weeklies avidly, but more for con- 
firmation than for news.* Readers also are curious to see whether 
the editors will print something that everyone knows it true, but 
no one will admit. 

I certainly don't give the rumour mill credit for supernatural 
powers. I'm bound to confess, though, that if I ever heard a 
r^ort on Nantucket that I was dead, I'd send for the minister, 
^At about the same time that I was having trouble with Ann 
because ^e was giving presents to our guests, Bob and I picked 
up separate rumours, both of which radically affected our way of 
life. 

1 picked up my news from the Nantficket high-school girl who 
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was kelping me d6 Jthe chambermaid work. She had heard ttiat 
her social science teacher had fa{>mitted his resignation to Accept 
a better-paying industrial job on#the*inainland« 

, Meanwhile, Bob had been up-town, wjiere a clerk at Coffin's 
Hardware Store asked him when work was gf'ing^o start on tear- 
ing down the Gilbrcths* old summer cottage. Singe we had been 
playing bridge with a couple of Bob's brothers "at The Shoe the 
night before, and hadn't heard a word of any such plans from 
them or from Bob's mother, the news was a real surprise. 

Bob rushed back to Anchor Inn to relay the rumour to me, and 
I was waiting for hint eageily, to pass along the report about the 
social^scicnce teacher. By coincidence, Bob's training was in 
social studies. We had thought all along that it would be an ideal 
arrangement, now that he had his teaching certificate, if he could 
gcA 'i job at Nantucket High School. It would mean that we'd 
h^ve all win^'^r to make spare- time improvements on Anchor Inn, 
that we could open the inn earlier in the season ‘and close it later, 
and, most important of all, that we wouldn't have to leave the 
island w’^hicTi was close to our hearts. 

AftertBob and \ exchanged scoops, he immediately telephoned 
the supcrintendlnt of schools, and applied for the teaching job. 

We weren't pcfiticulaily disappointed when the superintendent 
said that the social science teacher had not resigned. By thep, we 
had enough faith in the grapevine to feel sure that,* even if the 
teacher hadn't yet decided he wanted an industrial job on the 
mainland, he would do so, he would land the job, and he would 
quit the school system. 

After the superintendent promised Bob that he'd be considered 
if the vacancy occurred, Bob telephonedT'he Shoe to check up on 
the other rumour. 

"What's this," he asked his mother, "about tearing down The 
Shoe? The story's all over town, and I didn't hear a word about 
it over there last night. Don't you value my opinion on the 
subject?" 

Bob's tone was bantering, but he didn't fool me and I dou^t 
that he fooled his mother. I don't expect any of the Gil6reth men 
to admit it, but each considers himself an extremely sharp cookie 
when it comes to business transactions, and looks upon his mother 
as a babe in the business ^oods. The fact that she has been presi- 
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dent of her own engineering firm ever sincg her husb^nd^died, 
when* Bob was four years oId,%hd the additional facbfcat she 
^olds Some twenty honorary <4egrees, are not deemed to* have 
any bearing on the ca^e. 

There is coAsidarable under-the-surface rivalry among Bob 
and his five bothers ‘as to whose advice their mother will seek on 
various matters, "“ranging from Qje purchase of a television set for 
her apartment to the disposal of a piece of real estate she owns^in 
Montclair, New Jersey. To a definite but lesser extent, Bob*s five 
sisters also have valuable suggestions on such matters. 

*T may have my own inn on the islancf," Bob continued his 
telephone monologue to his mother, "but that doesn't me A that 
I*m not just as interested as everyone else in The Shoe." 

"Of course you arc, dear," replied his mother, who fortunately 
has a doctorate in psychology. "I haven’t decided to tear dM'U < 
The Shoe at all. J was just talking about it with F'fink and rfill 
at breakfast. 1 was hoping you and Barbara would ^top by this 
moming so I could get your opinions about the matter. k' 

"We’ll be light over," Bob decided. 

"So I can’t imagine how the word got over to\wi," his 
mother said, "We liavcn’t discussed it with Ayone, or even 
made up our own minds. You see, a water pipe broke in the 
kitclign this morning, and tlie sewer’s stopped ag^n. And that’s 
how we got on the subject of tearing down the place and building 
a new cottage." , 

Bob is as intrigued as I in following up what sometimes appears 
to be extra-sensory perception in the nimour mill. So, before he 
hung up, he ejuizzed his moliier fuii:her, 

"You’re sure you didh't talk about it before this moming?" 
he asked. 

"Positive, dear." 

"Have any of you been dowm-towm this morning?" 

"Nobody’s left the house." 

"Has anyone come there?" 

T don’t think so. Wait a minute. The milkman, of course; he 
came when we were eating breakfast. And the plumber.*' 

"Oh," said Bob, with his belief in the supernatural shattered 
once again. 

He retained, however, his belief in tlfe accuracy of the rumour 
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mill. V As. we were df^vmg over ta The Shoe to join in the family 
discussion, he told me: ‘ 'Motif ef hasn’t made up her mincl yet, 
but take it from me : The Shoe istpracticallv dismantled ahd jsold 
to the highest bidder.” 

I refrained from stating my considered opirion^hat the highest 
bid on The Shoe would be something like minus t\^o hundred and 
fifty dollars — the charge of bringing a bulldozer^and levelling the 
place. I have long since learned that, in matters affecting Bob’s 
family, advice is neither solicited nor welcomed from the in- 
laws. Sometimes I forget this lesson, but always to my regret. 

None of the GilbrcVlis enjoyed reaching the decision that The 
Shoe fiad to go. I mvself, being in tavour of slum clearance, had 
reached that decision the very first time I saw the place. But, 
frankly, I had since groivn fond of it and 1 didn’t like to see it go 
e.tl .r. 

Of coursefit was out of the qucotiou that the decision could 
definitely ^ reached mciely by Bob, his moflier, and the two 
biotheis who happened to be on the island foi theii summer 
vacafions. ^Although Bob’s mothei owns tlie place, she also is 
an expert at kec^ping peace withm the family. Thus it was 
thought advisalne to consult all family member^, including Anne, 
Martha and Jane, who live on the West Coast. And, in order 
that they coul^ inlelligently make up their minds, it was addi- 
tionally thouglit atlvi'^able to furnish them with complete data 
on the subject. 

Since the Gilbretlis pride themselves on efficiency, these data 
wTre compiled systematically. 

Bob, Frank and Bill luought three different carpenter 
contractors to the cotlige, to ^ee if tlie?e was any cliance at all 
that it could be made wcathei -tight and restored to its original 
condition The f'ontraLtors concurred in separate opinions that 
this was impossible. 

”In the first place.” one contractor explained, ”it’s too far 
gone to fix it like it used to be And in the second place, even 
the way it used to be wasn’t no good.” 

So that much was established, and sent in a round-robin letter 
to all members of the family. The Shoe couldn’t be fixed. 

The next step was to bring out house wreckers to see how much 
they’d bid foi the materials in the place. Ordinarily, as I’ve 
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pointed out, Nantucketers are <i?cyemely thfifty. They, approve 
of efforts to salvage anything, ^including bent nails, which can 
be Straightened and used again. But in the case of The Shoe^ 
each of the b^use wreckers decided that even the nails had 
had it. 

I was secret^pleased to know that if I had had the nerve to 
express iny eailier opinion about high bids on the liousc wreck- 
ing, I could now say. 'T told you so'* — if T dared to. 

Bob placed such an exaggerated sentimental value on The 
Shoe that he had difficulty in accepting tlie picmise that it had 
no intiinsic value. He kept insisting, with more loyalt>3^ than 
logu that if the house wie(kerj» knew their jobs, they*d realise 
that the sagging beams were seasoned and stuidy and that, under 
the flaking wffiitewaTi of the interior, theie were 'genuine 
doors* and 'priceless \\ odv\ork*. 

Becoming increasingly initated because hi^^ piofeSsional judg- 
ment had been questioned, one bou^e wrecker finally cftnjouncod : 

"If it was my place, boys, Td first iemo\p all gcnuwine 
antique doors and all the gtnuwine prKtkss woodv;^>rk. I 
wouldn’t trust no house wrecker with ihai jtif* > Td mind that 
they didn*t get scratched, and put thc'in raiefut in a pile m the 
back yard.*’ 

would?" Bob j->kcd r igerly. 

"Bet your hie. And then 1 wouldn’t bother to call no house 
wrecker. You're big fellows, all three ol \ou. Why don’t the 
three of you go up on the loot and jump* up and down just 
once ^ ’ * 

"Maybe," I ^aid, thinking I could reluve some of Bob’s dis- 
appointment by making one of my tactful little jokes, 'Hhey 
could get that wolf fiom the story about the thice little pigs. 
•You know, the wolf wffic huffed and pufied and huffed and 
puffed, and blew the house down." 

I laughed and so did the house wrecker. I think Bob’s mother 
•^tnted to laugh, too, beciu e I’m suie she appreciates as much 
as 1 do the humour of Ik r sons all talking o\er*her affairs on 
such occasions. Slie gave me a quick, uuNierstanding glance over 
the top of her glasses, and went back to the manuscript she was 
writing in longhand on her lap. 

"Don’t you think, Barbara,*' Frank inquired coldly, "you are 
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rather ^i;abbing this''gentleniaij^*si act— that one comedian 6n the 
premises at a time is sufficient 

^ 'That wolf, Mrs. Anchor, wouldn't have to bother with' no 
puffs nor the second huff neither/' the hou^p wi^cker informed 
me with obvious approval, "Just that first huff, and Katy, bar 
the door. You'd see the place go down!" 

He laughed again, this time slapping his knee I couldn't help 
bfit ]oin in. 

"All right, all right, maybe the house im't any good," Bob said 
impatiently. Pie sw^dlowed the bait "But how about tliose 
dooraiand woodw^ork you said we ‘should pile ( arcfully in the 
back yard." 

"Oh, yes, I near forgot about thein,^' said the house wrecker, 
now^enjoying himself immensely "\ou w<int to rub them down 
g&^od with kerosene and then set file to them " 

He exploaed m mirth, and 1 couldn't help but ]om him 
This time,*'! could almo''t have •^worn I heird a choking gurgle 
from Bob'n mother, but whiii 1 looked In i way she was still 
wnting^busily on the mauusciipt 

The house wn A.ci deputed ana anotln r bulkhn wa'^ sent out 
to the other mc’iiibcis of the family Jhe Slio(=‘ was not worth 
salvaging. 

Iheie followed lound table family di^'cii'^sions ox Nantficket, 
conferences in Montclair, scmmais on the West Loast, long- 
distance phone calls, and the ^kf tching ol eleven cliffeient sets of 
proposed house plans 

Also, at one time or another, aichitect*. in Nantucket, San 
Franci-.co, Boston, New Yoik and Lafd^yette, Indiana, were con- 
sulted to see it they would like the all mipoitant ]ob of drawing 
up plans for the cottage, which was supposed to cost ten 
thousand dollai't). 1 have to give Bob's family credit for one 
thing* when it sets out on a project which involves (a) money 
and (b) tradition, it not only looks before it leaps, but gets 
down on its knees and microscopK ally examines the terrain 
a distance of several thousand miles 

Characteristically, after the ground had been examined, a 
decision was reached firmly, efficiently and expeditiously. 

They'd forget all the planning they had done and get a pre- 
fabricated house 
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I n^ver hav^ understood how^hat decisiotf was reached, "but I 
have uff suspicions. I think thar someone or other, comronted 
with eleven different sketches of house plans, cThose the ‘ 
psychologist's out of a dilemma. Since the someone or other 
to whom I refer is Jlso a motion-study expert, it seems probable 
to me that she^riight also have made up her own mind — right at 
the very start — that there would be price advantages to a pie- 
fabricated house. 

In any event, the decision, once made, seemed unanimous. To 
this day Bob believes that he was the one^wdio fii-.t advised his 
motlier to put up a piefabncatcd new Shoe. Several his 
brothers also claim this distimtion, Orce, when Bob asked his 
mothei to confirm the fact that tlie idea hid been his, she replied 
with a perfectly straight face * 

"As I recall, dear, yui iioy-' all told me about piefab^ ft 
about tlie same time." 

So perhaps that's the way it \va^. Accepting her smtement at 
face value, one would have to assume that she kn^w little or 
nothing about the existence of piefabs, until her sons told her 
about them Thi'i is a bioad assumption in vieW ^f the fact that, 
over a period of seveial years, ^he had had bus^'iicss connections 
with a largo Indiana firm which specialises in j)?efabs. One 
*w"ou](> also b?.vc to assume that it wa*- merely a coincidence that 
this same him was selected to manufactuie the new Shoe. 

Thc'finn did a wondeiful job (jf it, too, adapting one of its 
standard models to conform with the weathei -shingled Nantucket 
architecture, and at the same ‘'me to match the basic floor plan 
of the old Shoe. 

I've gone into all of llii', m some detail becam-c the new Shoe 
was built for ycar-around living and An» hor Inn wasn’t. As Bob 
and I had suspec<ed, lh(' rumour mill proved accurate about the 
social science teacher. He lesigncd and Boh was (juickly hired. 
And since Bob’s family intended to use the new^ Shoe only in 
summer, that meant wc eould live in it during the winter. 

Obviouaiy, it was an ideal arrangement for u> Qr at any rate 
that's w’hat wc thought it was going to be 
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Until Bob bccaine a teacher at tlie high bchool and we were 
accepted as meifiBers of the community, we had only the vaguest 
sort of ideas — u^-ijally ciroiiemis — about the off-season life on tlie 
island. 

It’s true, we had seen Nantucket in the early '^pnng But then 
we weie still treated as vi^itcjrs as membeis of the audience 
rather than as members of the cast. 

Now, as the curtain came down on the mnimer’s final charade, 
a surprising transformation of (haracters began to take place 
For us, tlie tiansfonnation \va^ som^dmics di illusioning and 
sometimes just the oppo^^de 

Take, for instance, a bearded old timer who is a summer-time 
fiKture on Main Street, where he ‘^its on a bench under the elms 
and whittles. With his white curls showing beneath his oilskin 
cap and witli his corncob pipe cocked jauntily in the comer of 
his mouth, he is the embodiment of the retired seafaring msip. 
His likene^-s must decorate the pages of thousands 3f albums, 
because the one-day excursionists — known as 'tnppers* — photo 
graph him almost continuously durmg the daylight hours. Even 
the regular summer visitors often address him respectfully as 
‘Cap'n*, and feel pleased when he returns their greetings. He'll 
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fix hif sharp, humour-filled eyis^on the sky and prer^ct the 
weather for yoa, if you ask hir^g politely. And sometitncs,- in a 
quarter-deck voice, he'll spin you a yam about the sea. 

Well, maybe#he i^an*old sea captain -^1 don’t know. But I do 
know that he isn't a Nantucketer. When the last of the tourists 
are departing, ntfdepaits, too — for his home in a suburb of New 
York. 

When the tourists left, a ^umiiiei-tiTne doctor —and a good one 
— started getting his boat icady for hi= rugged winter tune 
business as a scalloper. lie still practised ni^'dicine now and then 
m the winter, but the scallops weie his main source ol revenue. 
His bumrner patients probably wouldn't have recognised the 
wind-chapped, dishevelled shell (i^berman, clad in rubber boots 
and mackintosh, as lie guided hi-* dirty motor-boat up tc^'^ 
berth, kicked the engini. into neutral, and '.teppe d jiimblv fof- 
vard to secure thf' bow line. 

It required a c'eitam amount of adjusting ^hen pass a 
woman schooltcMchcr on tie sheet that autumn, iib think of 
her as a colleague of Bob\ and not as tlie giil who imj^es ice- 
cream and tonic at the ding- tore; or as the At tilo stamp 
window at the post ofiice, 01 a^ the girl wlio u!ives thc‘ to 
^the beach. 

A Aan wlfoin 1 had catalogued, on the* lia^is of his summer 
}ob, as Rubbish Inick Diiver, had to be U' c at doguc'd a* Big 
Local Politieian. Beauty Patlour Assi-^tant became Lartrc 
Property Holder. Ticket Agent lx came Scdiool Board Chairman. 

It took some adjusting tor j^ob, too, txeause practically every 
tcachei on Naiituckcd ha*-# a ^unirner busine.'ss 01 

Lven the supcnmtendeiit rented roon to summer visitors. So 
did the piincipa] ot the high school, 

• Most of the tcadic^rs rcidcd looin , clcikcd in ‘stores, drove 
taxis and buses, or took tuuiists fishing. One teacher was a 
summer-time deliveiy man lor a hquor stoic Aiiothei was a 
Tafpenter. Another pumped petrol for a filling Tation. Another 
was a receptionist for cm ost#^v)palli. 

Summer residents might be surpnsed lo learn that many of the 
Nantuckeleis whom they hire to do manual and menial jobs are 
actually cultivated and intelligent persotis. I think that some of 
the intelligent Nantucketers rather enjoy posing in the summer- 
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time a|jrastics, andrpUiposel 3 ^fdl back on 'ain'ts', double nega- 
tives-, and Val, 1 calc'lates". 

f Many summer residents also hold firmly to the irate belief 
that the relatively high prices of groceries and ^ther goods on 
Nantucket are de<^igned deliberately to separate o:^-islanders from 
the maximum amount of vacation money in the minimum time. 

They believe — and Bob and I also used to suspect — ^tliat there 
are two sets of summer-time prices : a high set for the visitors, 
who had better be milked while the niilking is good; and a low 
set for the nativcb, \\ho piesimiably get discounts or undei-the- 
coun.er refunds when the tourists aien't looking. 

Bob and 1 waited hopefully that autumn for pikes to come 
down. We felt sure that, no matter how closely guarded the 
it would be impossible for the merchants to maintain and 
cv^en to ad^^'ertise a high set of prices especially for u^, while 
giving the oiscounts ot refunds to everybody ehe. 

We also thought that, once wo were m on the secict, we would 
be eligible for future summer discounts. 

‘Tf we ever find out how tlic racket really works/' I had 
assured Bob, ^'iliey'll have to give us the Iov/qt prices next 
summer. Otherwise, we would spill the beans." 

The fact iiS that prices don’t come dowm in the winter. If any- 
thing, they edge up, because ihe volume of business drops off 
sJiarply. 

And of course there is only one set of prices m the smnmer. In 
saying this, I realise that some sceptical summer visitors will nod 
their heads sagely and conclude that Bob and I have been let in 
on the secret and arc now a part of an island-wide conspiracy to 
defraud them. 

Nevertheless, the sole reason for high prices, both in winter 
and summer, is high fieight rates. Since the steamers are sub- 
sidised by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, and still lose 
money, the high fieight rates can't be blamed on anyone, either 

Bob and 1 soon moved into the newv Shoe, which, as almbbt 
any Nantucketer could tell you, had an all-c^lectric kitchen, in- 
cluding automatic washing machine and dish-washer. 

Since Bob's family couldn't bear to part with the tw^o light- 
houses, they weie left st&nding and the new cottage was erected 
between them. The old Shoe, except for those portions Bob 
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reserved for kindling wood, was:^ carted awa^ to the duxnpj 

There was, to say the least, a Adrkcd contrast betweeir |he old 
Sfhoo and the new. Still, B6b stildom allowed me to forget That 
the old structure, however dilapidated, had certain advantages* 
which niodern ingijifccring had failed to duplicate. 

"When you i^>^'cpt the kitchen of the old Shoe," he pointed 
out, ‘'you didn't have to bother with a dustpan. The sand 
would go right through the cracks and the knot holes in the floof- 
boards. 

"And, for another thing, how are we going to sec whether Ann 
is growing as fast ns my ••isteis did when they were her age, now 
that the doorway witli all tlu height ni.irk^ on it U gone?'* 

Also, it was impossible for F.ob to start an open iiie in the 
living-room without identifyjng the pii(bc source of each stick 
of kindling w^ood. 

"See that?" he‘d tell me excite Jlv, holding foith 3 ^ eight-inch 
splinter. "See that? Now I want to U T yoni power- (^f observ^a- 
tion. Where did that come from-'" 

"The old Shoe," I d say, gome along with the fotiTiula. 

"That's light. But tlif p( int nherr^ V^hcre in iio old 
Shoo?" 

"1 don't kno^v." 

those three sp(ds of blick pamt'^ Tliat wTis pait of the 
Morse code on the bathioom wall, cion t ^'ou leueanbcr? It sat 
right about this high fioiji the lloor Ft was part of the letter 
Tf." 

"] remembei, honey," Td t* 11 hhu patiently. 

"A shame," r>ob would sign, I'-k gating that paiticuiar piece 
of kindling to the hiepUKC and c aictully dudymg anothci piece. 
"A shame." 

After the novelty wore <'h the new Saoe and aftei 1 had suc- 
ceeded in re-cataloguirig my Nantucket actjuaintances, I w^as 
plunged into a sense of depiession which is diihcult to explain. 

J don't pretend to speak for islandeis, but it's my impression 
that they, ^ 00 , feel let dowm, restless, and isolah-d as the summer 
i,eason ends and they're left to face the long wiriter with only 
themselves for company. In the old 'wadgety' was the 

w’ord used on Nantucket fox neivous initabihty. That’s how 1 
felt as the weather turned qiey and dismal and as I got more 
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andVioip tired of ^.‘eing the saire people day after day. Jlighty 
wadgefy ! 

The sense of depression is brought on, I think, by the aware- 
*ness that one has been left behind in a general, lively exodus for 
greener pastures. Not only the sumrnei re^denfe, but many of 
the more enterprising Nantucketers pull up s1;rikcs. And those 
who are left must maik time, figuratively taking in each other’s 
w, ashing, with nothing to look forward to but town meetin’, till 
n'.ext summer influx. 

*So when I looked out of the winJow^s of the new Shoe and 
saw' the batljing beaches drab and deserted, 1 got an empty ache 
in pit of my stomach. The bath-houses were boarded up, and 
purp’^lc lines of seaweed had replaced the beach umbrellas on the 
shore hard-suilaced ])arking Iob‘, where roadsters an<l 

on wagons had sat biunpcr to hiuiipcr, now became the 
pr.opcity of/ seagulls. Carrying mussels they l\nd prised from the 
ijctty ‘rocks ‘and gathered from the beach, the birds flew over 
the parking lots at a licight of about tliirly feet, and broke open 
the mussels by dropping them on the pavcniPiit. Tliis was f*xciting 
to w'aU'h for tlie^hist few days and iriteiesting to watch for the 
first few weeks" But as brne Vvcnt on it ])fx\arne sort of l)odng! 

The S])oe has a clear view of the bathing beaches, hut is ringed 
in tiie back by a semi-circle of suinnier houses, in a low -lying’ 
meadow under the Clilf. These were vacant now, and all activity 
w'as centred in the village, tlire(‘-qiiaitf rs ot a mile away. Our 
feeling of isolation was lieightencd by rains and snow whicli 
flooded the nu'adow' right up to -and often including — -The 
Shoe's basement. 

Ths sun sometimes failed to put in an appearance for days at 
a time, as an unbelievably bone-chilling fog bank hung fiver the 
Atlantic. On tliosc occasions when tlie sun did manage to come 
through, it usually had a blue-w'hite cast, so bright it caused your 
eyes to water, but containing no real warmth, A howling, shutter- 
rattling wind blew in over tlie bathing beaches most of the tn:gie 
peppering the house with sand and forming new dunes in the 
front yard. We finally had to stop using the front door, in order 
to prevent tlie dunes from forming in the living room. 

Even with the front door shut, staying in the new Shoe was a 
little like spending the winter in a frigid sand storm. Although 
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the windows fitted snugly and were weather^stnpped, the /and 
maruged to get in After a mght \nn (ould wr|te her 

ntinie with her tin^^r on tin! fuitniurj* in the hvmg iof>ni 'You 
« <)i Id fed the sind between tic shetts m t>cd and you had to 
riii^e out the t\i% before takme i batli 

Jhc gu tv n^ji^ts wue <-spuially mr\e ra( king, and J would 
have iclt bttttr if we had liad <-ome neighbour'^ for company 
iht wind pinged sand against )ur windows and pi lyed ‘Moinii^ 
low' round the two li^hthoU'^c And the jlU'cs foghorn sang 
the blurs out thtu in the spindnft Ihu do s the song go —‘1 \e 
^ot a right to sing the blues i vc got a ’iglTt to fcei low oown 
No f ghoin ( r hid i IkII n lit ^ 

I siijipo^c it c jii nr '^rtiK I tl da in tun lo\< r w(ml 1 liki Nan 
tiidat best ui wmU* wh n lliv. IkuIh the inooT*- aren t 

duttf tCd up s\dh bathtT'- incl pirnukei- Ihit as I ia(cd aini- . 
ficcd the grey iuk(dnL'> of oiu b(ath 1 di-^( ovf ledithat a little 
nitun uxs a lon^ wun 

1)( h ind 1 both found tint th( n w is onutliiiie ( limtTuphobic 
ibuiit (CiUg tliv i c fi e div dt(i u i\ with tla sine know 
J( ’ c th it we wo iU n<.\ci o» 1 inllv ev ^ ih'lic7r»t i xcc 

It w i u t Ion I d >1 w< ( 1 TO know th face ( vtivonc on 
tla iM ind Shoidy dt^rtlnt vn 1 1 ) know tlu ti e ot almost 
nil till, flogs vnd (at'. 1 hinllv ^f)t to the punt ^ litre 1 oiue 

tiruL^ thoivlit* J ( o’lld 1C o in t tht \ uioiis l i^uHs 

1 ^ fort IN ill cucti h to ^ t 1 ik( Is into i cw ng dub vnd a 

lu in o-am^ c^ab both c umxi < d o‘ igntible vtuin womtn 

We 1111.1 round d c idi olhei b n os and ^tillv Ind i /: rand 

tune dV ippuUj st jiu ii out out miner lotmtr nd scooping 
tl) lotal vAidliij on ind uni>Mntable nc\' If a few 

of 0117 summer ^iH t-. hid been o Id, the couldn't bt u to match 
some of the my fdarv dnb me ml told about My doiy 

of tht man who tolltded ok Is over pictty wdl but even 

I had to admit it didn t boici a candle lu one ibout i nude mile 
sleep vvalkti who cinud mb nt on hndm ^ a ^cent pami m a 
lairrase, ffi one ibout ft m ilc aleoliolu who f iowImI loiind on 
tiptot in the early morning hours scamlimg for'hquoi in the 
rooniirof other gut ts 

At thtjC dab meetings, I was aKo introduced to Nanlucket 
cooking, which I think compaii.b favourably with any in the 
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worW. .The refre?timents, modestly referred to as 'collections' 
often consisted of sandwichei , ^'hot breads, home-made pickles, 
bcach-plnm preserves, delicioxis^fiaky pics, shortcake, and hand- 
-chumed ice-cream. 

Along with the talking and eating, we ^.lub* members even 
found time to do a rertain amount of sewing a ^idr* rug-making. 

As a matter of fact there were pit nty of attractive, interesting 
p/'ople on Nantucket Bob and I fell in with a congenial group, 
and wp got together every’ so often to ^ilk, drink wdne, and dance 
to the radio There were some married teachers and their spouses; 
the editor of one of the new’spaper-, and his wife, whe^ was his star 
reporter and wlio kept an tilcrt ear tuned to the reports of the 
rumour mill, a wonderfully kind and competent and outspoken 
spinster -astrononu r xvho^e special project is to keep tabs ojI Eros, 
'"^w.^iiable asteroid; a young inainhnder who spfnds the winters 
in a one-m^n pioject of converting huge old ^pmmci houses into 
twT) smaller summer hoipe^, w’lth modern conveniciice^. (He 
begins a convdsion project ^iinph by (limbing with a hand 
saw on to the root of one of the big three-storey shingled 
'cottagt!‘s’— constructed in the dns of large families, small in- 
come arfu aimics of -eivaiits- and siwing the l)iuidmg in 

two. After the sawing is comj'ieh d he has a moxing crew help 
him to separate the two haK(‘s by about eight pen inches. , Then' 
he uses one lulf as tlu ^calfokiing to put a new outdde w’all on 
the other h ilf ) 

Such p..oi>le are stimulating. IlKir pn'sence helped the winter 
months to pa^^s luoiv^ quickly Without Hum, I might very well 
have gone Hir era/}’. But I hope th(\ will excuse me lor say- 
ing that, rspHcitilly dm mg the oxtiemely wadgety months of 
January and Febru irv, tluue weie times when 1 didn’t care if 1 
never saw then faces again T’in ship tliey fedt tlip same way 
about my face and, for that mattei, ‘•o did I 

Out claustrophobia was aegrav^ited by th<'^ knowledge that 
there was no place to go to escape the familiar faces. On 
mainland, if you live in a citjg you ran step out of y,r)ur apart- 
ment and immediately become lost in the crowd. If you live in 
a small town, you can climb into your car on Sunday aftexmoon 
and ride as far as you \^ant. 

Bob and I have always been Sunday afternoon drivers, WTien 
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we lived in Bloomfield, we uscc^to like to rtde round aiiirffossly 
looking .at hou'-ofe and disco^cnne flew suburbs and new dbuntry 
road’s Ihere's a lose secure, in lined feeling m btmg alone 
with your hu'=^ljand^ while dn\jng through unoplorcd tomtoiy* 
peopled by strangers You dem't have to watch your manner^, 
or care much ticrvv you look, or be alert to wave and smile at 
someone If you have an urge to be impolite, you can point out 
an outlandi'^h hat to your Ini.b md and laugh out loud — it doe^iyt 
matter the woman deem't know you from Adiin, you’re already 
a block aw^ay from her and you 11 never sa hex a^^itn 

On Nantucket you will et everybody tomonow, ci wit^n a 
few Kys Yon ( in ncvti drive ainilt^sl/ her uist thcie arc only 
a few places to and the road, uin diicOlv at them When 
you roach tnose pliccs on an idind twelve miks kng and^four 
niile^' wndc, jou will In 1 i (junntiufcs who arc ais') trying 1#^ 
C'^cape from IIf ''tine ul 1 fn M my of them wil|U mtf rest 
mg cultivah d pr oplt bm for tin uu m< nt yon don 1 to see 
them and tli« \ don t v ml to st e y hi \( t you mii tf^mik ymu 
must rc 11 down thi v'jndjw ii \ ir i h ol Iht car and c\changi 
pleasantries 

Ihcrc IS no sacli th iig < bciU.^ lo t m i < ’^owti on winter timt 
Nintuckot You nui t dw tvs b^ a pait of the » 4 (*\d, and tliC 
c row r? itself v not viry la^^ 

it sometimes got me down 
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“1 I:\Ua1ng fbool turt I’ h c rt i iik* d to lac in n adeiTiic 
tones while roi^T(/ t n i ^ k of I n k h tlniiK^ "is M)mtt]ni^" 
rathe I a chillcnf’p ’ 

He wa-* ni/ht about tint And while on the subject of 
chillcuy/e^ I cballcn r ^iivon« 1o jialch 111 t rcjiii. k h r 
tatcnient 1 don't rein to nnpi}, 11 1 d \ inticlet (hikbfti are 
'bad' or c% on difficult but tht> u?i hiidi pen lent nid o vuue fi 
so that no ',ehool ttacliu their ha u \ei'\ cosy tunc paiticulaily 
during hi hr^t ye r 

As one school ohricnl un^r told , w n ae \v le h]\'ii' \ 
friendly drMisston tib<')ut Mio nixthr d < pin\ 

"No Nantuckrt fluid niU ^\ti r^rtwv up iiiUj a iiti/cn who ] 
npe to be tikrn over nv x dutitn ' 

lit got no argUiUcnt tio ji ine‘ In fnt id pity the dictitor 
who c\ei Ml rlo liu nil tike eU Irviii it 

ibe Nanlneke.! >r»un ttr conic-, lioiu l]\ b> li love of ri^ 
dependciue jnd hw ‘’M-.picjein cf lurelelle ^oir e aVithinU — 
particularly oh idand luthoidy Nantucketer^ hi toncally htve 
made then o\\n h\mL,s iii ^pitc of lallai than became ffr*inle^ 
laid down by off island oifticiilb f anfN, smiiguhng laws, restne- 
tion^ on salvaging goods from wrecked vessels, cmbaigoes, fir>b'- 
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ing r^gukitions, all bite into tke^ incomes tf seafaiing pieople. 

Nantucket was settled by firskgeneration Ameiicansl whose 
parents loft Biitam precisely because of hatred for* fettering 
regulations. As 1 mentioned before, the Boston Tea Party, staged* 
in rcsturtnient #gain^t British taxes, occurred on Nantucket ships. 
The w'haling ctpjiains whose schooners roamed the world became 
accustomed to being a law unto themselves. Their waives, left at 
home to run things, experienced an independence known to fgw 
women of the nineteenth century. Pcihai>s this explains w^hy 
the Women’s Sufi'rage movement got such an early start on Nan- 
tucket. 

Toda 3 ^'s NantiK'keter is law^-abitling in the cxtreine v.lTen it 
comes to importaist matters with wbuTi he's in agreement. He 
sees the sense in laws against murder, rape, arson, and theft, and 
coinplies with them. On relatively trisial matters w/h whi!!!Mi 
disagrees, hi- attitude is often a cheerful, '’Well, !'§ like to sec 
someone aim to stop me.*' 

Bossy people themselves, Nantucketers ding to horror of 
being bossed. Ihcy strongly suspend that all duly elected or 
appointed olhciahs--- iimliKhng schooi-ieachers-^soon wil? be too 
big for theii bK'Oclies, 

Tliis suspicion is particulaily stiong as it affects pff-islanders. 
Altbiuigh Bob’s salary was only twenty-five huitclred dollars a 
year- — the same, irK'identally, as the high-school janitor’s — some 
Nantucketers seemed to think that this amounted to wallowing 
at the public trough. I’m afraid a icw of theui regaiMod Bob as a 
lax-eating iatcat. They clidn’^ see any justice at all in our having 
an inn, a new station wagon, and use of a cottage with an all- 
electric kitchen— plus a round sum of 

tw'enty-five hundred dollais. 

Since many of thcr.e Nhmtudi.'ter.s luxd to stniggle through the 
winters without an)' salaries at all, w'e could well understand their 
viewpoint. I will sa)^ though, that Bob earned every txmny of 
In^ salary. 

Wc cogld also understand their viev/point v/hen it came to 
breaking minor regulations. For instance, a local health ordinance 
says4hat garbage must be collected ai' i burned. Its probably 
a sensible ordinance, but you have t^ pay a fee to get your 
garbage picked up. Since many Nantucketers don’t have winter- 
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time fdtt’t afford to j^ay the fee. Consequentlj;, they 

carry 1|ibir ^^irbage out to the •lump. 

Town 'officials, recogBi-.ing 1?ie need for leniency and both 
•recognising and sharing the distrust of too much authority, 
usually don’t try to enfoice unimportant or finpo|)ular laws. 

Scalloping rules arc goncially observed ii^oitly when the 
scallops are plentiful. Wlien they are scarce, the reasoning is 
that a man ha^- to make a living, regardless of laws thought up 
by landlubbers who wouldn’t know^ a scallop fiom a quahaug. 
The same applies to tl;ie hunting ‘^eason, although here the reason- 
ing is that a man is entitled to a rcitain amount of sport on an 
island w^here sporting activities aie tai fioni numerous. 

A numbei of Nantucket townspeople, shrugging oft repeatf'd 
warning', by ofticiaK, kfi>t Ians poking away m the back yards 
Ifieir ho^ i' s, dcs]ut(‘ laws saving that hens couldn’t be kept 
w'lthin the I own. And one maivellou^ly independent woman 
defied the clmcn, tlu polne, and i com! ordei by keeping m 
her houa ^iine more dog'- than the h'gal limd of three b'ho said 
she'd take a gun to any busybody vho tned to come after hei 
‘do^ gJc^'. 

A good porii(^^> ol the ( fimmuriilv bru kf d hei stand, on ground', 
that ^he wa^^liehting a batth* foi all of them 

*‘[f you lot ^)me Mt‘dri](. v)me Mariic tell you thatyou ca» only* 
have time dogs,” one of the giiK m my mg clul) evplainod to 
me, ”the next thing you know sonu body will be telling you that 
you can't liAve any dof>s at all or that you can’t have more 
than tbioe ( luidrou ” 

A fonncT s(‘]f'(tman (mce ^vd tluit. ‘Some ot tlie hws ot 
Massachusetts stop at Tuckernuck ’ Tntkernuck is a small island 
off the wcTfin tip c^f Nantucket md thu'. is between Nantucket 
and the mainland, llu selectman might have gone a little further 
and saiil that some of the Luvs of Nantucket stop at the old 
plasteied wxsll ot the St let tiiu n's (‘'ha!n])ei. 

Of course, a rugged indivdual who thinks that anyone on t^6«, 
public pay mil may mon become too big for his bieecl>?s usually 
pa‘='scs this belief along to his children. If a boy’s father says 
that no fatcat politician i'. going to tell him when he has ten^stop 
scalloping, and if a boyjN mother s lys that no ward-heeler is 
going to tell her she can’t keep t liickens, the boy is liable to say 
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that go tax-eating school-teacl'«r is going io tell him- tl^t he 
mustn’t whisper or blow bubbles^with his chewing-gxin*)| 

On the day Bob started* teaching, I was iip-towri doing the 
marketing when 1 got a report on what used to go on at the high* 
school / 

‘'So Bawb’sfi^p at the high school, eh?’' a middle-aged chap 
whom ] knew slightly asked me in the grocery store. "I guess 
you haven’t heard yet how he’s getting along.” 

”Jt’s only the first day of school,” 1 pointed out. "I hope he’s 
getting along well.” 

“When I was a kid in high school,” he guffawed, "we had a 
hcrava time — especially with the miw tcach(*rs. We usc'd like 
to see how long they'd last. If you could get rid of enougli of 
them, you could get out of some classes.” 

He guffawed again, '^iid T hoped my facial expre/ions 
show how little I .was enjoying the conversation. 

"One teacher wxuit away for Columbus Day we^K-end, and 
never carnc ]>ack. And there was another cute little •trick who 
tried to keep some of us in after school. We lirouglit a bunch of 
beer bottles, and rolled them up the aisle e-J lier. l^pt her 
dodging, too,” 

"Why, that was terrible!” I protested. 

"Sure was,” he agreed, still laughing. "But, fbu know, boys 
will be boys.” 

Before I got home that day, 1 received othei fiist-hand reports 
of similar merriment at the higli school, in liygAne days. A 
woman told me that one of her teachers had become so 
aggravated that she’d told the class if tliey didn’t beliavc she'd 
throw their beautifully decorated Cdiristmas tree out of the 
window, When they still didn't bclrave, she carried out her 
.threat and then stood there at th.e open window to sec if anyone 
wanted to follov*^ the tree. 

Still another teacher, I was told, had made an example of a 
b^y who had sassed her once too often. Siie dangled liim out 
the window liy one leg until he apologised. 

"I’m sure the children aren’t as bad as that!” 1 protested. 

"'>hey’rc angers compared with wliat we were, T reckon,” my 
infonnant said. 

I felt as if I ought to get out tlie first-aid kit, in preparation 
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for Bpb's return, but when he fiially got home that night was 
unmarked and not too d^rouirged 

When •! asked him if anything had been thro^\n at fiim; he 
.looked at me with a pu7/led frown, and ihen replied 

'"No 1 Say, who have von liecn talking to, *cinv\f ay? 

"Just a few of the aluinni," 1 sighed. 

Nantucket's isolation, in so far as some of ns residents are 
concerned, was biought home to ns bv the fart that a number of 
children in the elementary^ school had i ^ver been oft isl.md. That 
Tiicant they had never san a city, a building mon than thieo 
storeys high, a lailroacl tram, a f iicU'., a thn c lan< hulnsay, oi a 
tiafliS light Occasion dly a civu group in Bo-ton will cnt^ntain 
four or hvc children who Jiavt never before been off is] md Ihc^e 
trips piove to be an e 3 .eoptnci not emlv for ttip cluldun, but 
iridi ik oir hc4 ts as wril 

Bven in |ic high school where Bob t lugh^,, tin le arc quite a 
few freshnym ,ind sophomore who hid 1 m (ii oh isl md on''y 
once OI twnce\ <ind then peiln]»s < iily te^ Ne'w Bi (Hold and i id 
Kiver, 

I uscf to get ip choked up v^heu 1 d see the bi'y- em tbe^ Ingh 
school football' f\\d\ gl iwuiu’ ui+h e\ itcm'nl but u> 

appeal blase as if it ueie' an evcr\ iiv af^ ur prepare to ciubaik 

for a game Oi/dic mainlatid. 

One cla*^' room iiuickut d ^i.*v(d to illustrate the island ‘- 
isolaticm at least in le^ard to i jvuti^ular untter Be ivks oeiil 
studies, Bob^dso tniKht a ooupk ot Ln^hsh cli '^es In one of 
these, he read riloinl a poep abo it the dt ith of -sam 
When got to that part of the poem in wliu h tfu ilou ^ ii 1 Mr 

McCtcc was 1 lid to u t in a ^ ''thn he \ mt‘ Mup" d b^ i liisf 1 

hand 

"What'^ a coffin, Mr Oh' letlO \ Led c>ni cd tin Oiilvhcri 
and, mind you this was luji b( 1 ooU 

"Wh>," s'^id Bob, ‘ a ce;llui i i * •'-ket It 7 -(Tnethnn von 
put dead peeiple in Ctiiamly you know tn it 

This brought <i numiier of im letluloiis stales, and fin a loar 
of amusement at the expense of three C oPm children in t]io 
On Naritu^ ket, the Coffins and the Folgcts outnumber Ihi Srfwths 
B«ilh Coffins and Fedgers a^e old and rcspci ted whilmg finiihe^ 
Lucretia Mott, the Quaker minister and ^uHiagettc, was a Nan 
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tuLivcU Coffin Bcnjimm s mother was a Nanfticket 

T suppo e thi^ out of defcrtl’lco to the many holders of the 
Coffin arndine^ \ aj:)tu('*ketor'^ some time back slopped using the 
foinmot noun a i ^'^nonym of casket In any e\Lnt, the non- 
Coffins in the*<^io', were iriliigued and imniensclv pleased to 
Iciru thit the siinunu rc uld als<i be spelled with a small C 
And Bob hit i uiit> ibout hiving passed along information oua 
subject whuii ipptaicd to be tiboo 

In another i n>^lisli cu- Bob told In'- pAipils tliat they should 
each read i bor k ml b m ' in re Ho ha<l not be cn^ very 

wel ibsticd vith tlie n i hug babit'N of the rhildrep and he was 
p vUk ul irl I Ui k d \ 1 e 1 one >^irl a^-kc 1 

W luld it b ill iij.bt if I ne a boe>k repoit on i 
it \ oi ] I I jI 01 1\ ^ ih Ti lit lu assured her fxt woiJld ^ 
pi iidi 1 

} jb V i nk \ 1 w)t lur tine f \ i npie thil^ when the 

npoiiseirn ii \k^ liter he iiigkd her out j )0 real lie r 

pevr lI u i 1 ne 1 le hi njiuimil gritifu itum rnd 

1 i/ei ent ill 1 H n sIk Ini elect d turned orEt to bo 

\ i( tor Hu ) t k Ml wc ik I IT five imnuie Iffib sil wide 

e\e<l wlni Ik 1 ten to the ^irl re ount uf^urrldy and 
I i i'Ti il!v 1 tiiv of 7 c M cra^ u When she had finished 

\ \ \\\ ^dM i % Xh ] [lie Jh t w i 1 mnd Toeount of 

tl l( k i M ] h ^ ml ] r icT-torily pU a'-ed tli it vou 

t i k^ i 1 ^ 1 i ) 1 \ 1 Mk mi i lie erstooo the liook so 

^Ii ^ i \l\ 

ek 1 a 1 I ‘ fc ul tli, 1 ck Vi (/illretli told him 

1 he w T 1 a ^ tu I t i ^ h icj\ tatiUw i ta< t - J read 

nr/ c 

Ik)' 1 ^ t ^ rim ] u t tl f clas u the book ’ ho 
iskc I Oi ir m rate ut iho hook i dissic Of course 
it 1 

• 4 1 d >11 t kn V ii lit thit si e m ided but I read the 

( t 6<r 

Sli( then op< ri d her notd ojk ind pulled out i comicbook 
\()li iTu n a f ties cabtl d CIusul It eoitime i a pietuic story 
of 7 6o Miurablt s 

Do you me^an to tdl me that you ve enen a report on a 
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comi(^h(y6kl*' Bob^inquired. //I can't accept a book report on 
thati;>‘ 

‘'Why'can't yon?" she rcplieC, on the verge of righteous tears, 
as-ked you if I could read a Classic, and you said 'Yes'. You 
said ‘Splendid’." She tunied to the class. ^'Didn’t he?'^’ 

The class agreed to a Nantucketer that that exactly what 
Bob had said. 

•So. all riglit, let me be the first to concede that the same lack 
of knowledge about the classics can piobably be found in any 
American high school, 1 come to praise Nantucket, not to bury 
it in jny — well — casket. 

Let me also concede that the Nantucket youngster, in spite of 
and perliaps bccau:^e of his distaste for being ‘bossed’, may grow 
up tcj)c a inorc valuable citizen than his mainland contemporary. 

• Tl^at t]oe''a't change the fact that Nantucket children, as Bob 
put it, sorn(|imcs are a challenge to their teachers. 

A real challenge. And since Bob is still in the teaching pro- 
trs'.ion an^l concerned witii professional ('thi('s, I shall say no 
more! 
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Iiv after onr serond winloi on the isl md, Ho^ accepted 

a ^>rtter po ition 'S so lal studies tenhrr and bLnhhn;:^ j1 

in Fianklui, v\ flam] -^Ii n 

Wf were I xpe^tm^ oar ncoiul child tl it amc mon til c 
pUnrgd io dust Anchor Tnn c ulv ni 'sc]>tcmbcx 'e^hd move to 
h rank] in 

Most of \u u^t p i std and oui' ^\]i it to ]>ob’s aiiiin\ snrc,thc 
bab}' ddl hadii t arriMd \ltlioii li I>r)o chdp’t sav J in so many 
woids he implu d ritlici that [iimc tnality we a viituc 

with \vlu( h 1 h id not been ovf^rl> < iidowt d 

'*1 know It’s n(»i you^ honey, ' he told ine\ “and I elond 

agree with husbaruts who tlunk that a woman's haxing a baby is 
any picmc But can t yoi’ se^ th »t it would be a lot t isk i i jt all 
of us if you’d go iheid and get it o\cr with? 

“I have Ilf) Use “ be ini »niied me on another ocLa ion, “foi 
^n W'ho expect then wixes to act like Indian qiiiw , when it 
comeb to ]iavmg babio'i i\s you no doubt kno" 

“You told me twice bttoie/' I interinphd him Ihc quaws 
on a cross-country march, would drop out of Ime have their 
papoo es, and icjom the march a few" mmuteb later Well, I’m 
no squaw ! ' ' 
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Inside naniu^cket 

*‘Who Sdld yo'u;were^" Bok protbstcd. '"Didn't I just 
through saying that I didn't any use for men who expected 
their vfivcb to have their babicirifthafway^ " 

"Just don't bring it up, then," 1 siige^^tod 

"1^11 swear, w^omen expecting b<ibios cerlaiiflv ci* g(t instable " 
Bob complained. "Anyway, you -uill ha\e to cwhmt th it pro 
crastination h the tlhef of time " 

When unoriginal rcmaiks such these fajlcd to shame me into 
g‘^tting down to the seiioiis bii miss «t hand, Bob dmded to 
switch to joculanty 

""Well, Bail)," he s*aid gaily one morning "do you know v'hat 
todaf IS'' 

"Labor Day," 1 ddmiited 

"And does tint sne^cst anvthmg to v^^ci, lioiie\ 

\ T w^ant to dre^p out o1 lin* and ha\e thn ] "po)^e " 
7 thrcatene4, "if 1 hear i nc moic w^ud uui pi v )u ah id her, 
ril earry ]*r imtil W<tslnn ton - Bntlidiv 

llei’ ' rephccl Bol^ I hit liov hrw minh \on 

know • " 

Lab(at Dav p<i^ < cl ind iMib hid to o t ; hr uikhn h) is^nnn hi- 
n *w po-ition ¥* ( I'l I tl.f t b\ v\ i no \ e xpu t* o d oh 
hai^^h fei''A!>le to jHov the whi U fi^ ib to l^i mLhn ];ut a*- [ 
paiked Bob* - ntr l> I < oinpiami ^ 

""It s going to be (h^M d hi il lont \oti c pi ' 1 v li u in ^ 

the baby without you to p n ( IIk door I h ' so j w(u ^ om loo 

"Took, h )^nev -a’d Lib, ]»Jik>n rin .ip u* ' iti n < 
on Im lip -^whnh wa no in in ii jt ol strt n in \ a ^\ id inv 
condition ‘ wc d be Uer ect omclhin <\j ^ htme I out Voii 
can come to hiankhn iidd now il \ >1 M Bit 1 

tliought . \\ell, till', iuieh jnobublv u mg to be a boy 
Lvxiy’oiu' sn . ^o, i^n’l that ii^ln 

*"It'^ iiglb th it e\ciyToch^ - i\s o, ' I nofldid 

""Well, don t you want our s m to ho born on \u7j^ {''hcT It’s 
Tradition < You wouldn’t wantlmi tv> he ooin on llu iuainJnnd, 
would you''" 

I thought this o\ei 1 didn’t carf p rticulaily whoie he or sli*' 
would be bom, if cmly lie oi she would hnny up iiid get it o\er 
with But Bob’s explanation threw a new light on inattei'' It 
Bob felt that strongly abefat it 



RtiiKV^or Tin ySr 

Ml Tight,” I aqrad All •-Wy ] ( m liar mite tho sl\. 
blit ril gnarantto ;^on a N int '' 

’Affid ^3 Rov \\a 1 oin on lie th ought {a]l>' eft osc a 

weekend with Lob ti\i 2 ig down for the occiMon and inform 
mj me jjjptou ll\*ihai*Lc Iia i known ah along 1 could do it if 1 d 
put mv mmd om ^ 

\Mioi I final!} ])oirdid the '^teari^ r for fhe mainland, I felt 
aim >t a if I \V( te Ik o 1 n m ua u-, \ 1 1 1 couldn t help sheddin ^4 
I fcv\ icu a^ thr finilixi ImdfilL fell ash rn M} emotions 
vu rc i riiucd th it T didii t e \ cn n ruf mbt i ibout the tradition 
of diojijMii 1 ])( m \ it it Point 

it tlilfi uh t > cA ^«b( I lU T foini m\ wuihr tunp attilade 
t )w V 1 \ iiti k( ^ hi aimo 1 i soon i 1 reached the 

mimliiid T 1 1 -,1 1 thi. 11 V)’ pungt nt inell tht cU in yellow 
nd du a)l 1 k tint nu»n tlu old uoiru ^ whvv’^ i 

In ri lit. I I ' pt m e h\ J m i row the windi i ilanc-r witli^ 
I n 1 m h L i ( )l [kd ( )xt Ro \ I isy Ilm ty 

I id ( f hit 'Ml 1 111 \c I r 1 me Dailni t?tt rutted 

loi 1 liJ it d I \i h m l (U III to dc erttd imJtsibf Ixach 

w I » I ( ^ I I P j \ 1 1 1 I t ' ( it oi ibi (1 

111 Till mil It I ' u k \uc’ dnVbob ind Am 

Not n fl) \ I ih 1 Li It \w( h id h id cn >Uw,li oi^tliit but v len 

•Ih n^v ^ I kjoM wIku tlu ])iooin t ^leirffig it*^ 

ti d M i )\* \ I n flu Tin ki I) t i^( flowcniiw m tumbled 

, iij ]j I d , j ' ij,] ) ,j; (1 til jj ijiyj li ^ jii Scon tt 

wjk i il ui V t uj^ Ihi )i n tilt jio vliwn pi^kto wirni a 
wt < ' in I s t ii 1 v\ d ihii » lion mi rmli s of oitan 

\\t \ nl J t > Mik wht 1 till' ily f ''i Led mw papers hid 

1 ( h t ikv 1 1 w fl fi 1 i till vMi>dov\ till do f J sliops when 

tht m kc lidt linttir had bi • n icrnt td wlxn Nantucketers 
w r ( ‘ 11 \ \ k n Ih t du } didii t nut tur i to ct in <.adi 

Otll T c' P m |Ti I 

\\( w int "I I ]• Oni p *,^im w^ Ix^^an f ounting tlu 
d 1} s 

111 I aU pi n J itrit on ^ihi td of 1^ >b wht* Vll liad a few 

0)11 wt I of d ol to t things stirtid it A.n( lioi Inn 1 

h'ok Ko\ uid Ann w ith flit btciusc Bob couldn t very well look 
out for them and teach i liool at tlu same time 



/'iNNSiDE NANTUCKET 

I thQUgljt I could femell the moors almost as soon as the st^aittei 
left iVoods Hole The wea/w was warm, and the ocean in- 
credibly blue and beautiful 

I got a state-room for the children, but I had trouble keeping 
Ann in it Roy went to sleep shortly aflbr vc left^artha’s 
Vineyard, and I suddenly became aware that Ane* had been miss- 
ing for sonic time*' 1 went out on deck to look for her, but 
couldn’t immediately find her Finally, \ihen I had finished 
carchmg the top deck and was beginning to become concerned, 
T heard her voice up forw ard, near the bndge 

J vent up there, past a chain with a ‘No Admittance’ sign, and 
fou' d her standing with legs spread apart and hands clasped 
behind her back, keeping a sharp weather eye on the honzon 

“When we come up to the Cross Rip Lightship,’’ she ordered^ 
imit'lmgV^ob, ‘ I want one blast on the whistle and I want you 
to swin., tir hdm sharply to starboard Look alive, now>’’ 

“Ayi a, >, sir,’’ gravely replied a man with Captain' written 
on his cap 

'seeing* ne he asked ‘ Is this your daughter, Mrs Anchor?’’ 

“I’r * sorry ’’ I said “1 11 get her out of your way ’ 

Another (jT*^)reth kid.’’ he sighed, “and dam neai ready to 
tah. examinatibn-. for her pilot’s licence ’’ 



